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The name of R&makrzshwa has lately been so often 
mentioned in Indian, American, and English news- 
papers that a fuller account of his life and doctrine 
seemed to me likely to be welcome, not only to the 
many who take an interest in the intellectual and 
moral state of India, but to the few also to whom the 
groA\dh of philosophy and religion, whether at home or 
abroad, can never be a matter of indifference. I have 
therefore tried to collect as much information as I could 
about this lately-deceased Indian Saint (died in i886), 
partly from his own devoted disciples, partly from 
Indian newspapers, journals, and books in which the 
principal events of his life were chronicled, and his 
moral and religious teaching described and discussed, 
whether in a friendly or unfriendly spirit. 

Whatever may be said about the aberrations of 
the Indian ascetics to whom Rdmakrfsh^a beloneed, 
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PREFACE. 


there are cei'tainly some of them who deserve our 
interest, nay even our warmest sympathy. The tor- 
tures which some of them, who hardly deserve to be 
called Sa;;myasins, for they are not much better than 
jugglers or Ha^'/^ayogins, inflict on themselves, the 
ascetic methods by which they try to subdue and 
annihilate their passions, and bring themselves to 
a state of extreme nervous exaltation accompanied 
by trances or fainting fits of long duration, are well 
known to all who have lived in India and have 
become acquainted there not only with Rajahs and 
Maharajahs, but with all the various elements that 
constitute the complicated system of Indian society. 
Though some of the stories told of these martyrs 
of the flesh and of the spirit may be exaggerated, 
enough remains of real facts to rouse at all events 
our curiosity. When some of the true Sa7;znyasins, 
however, devote their thoughts and meditations to 
philosophical and religious problems, their utterances, 
which sway large multitudes that gather round them 
in their own country, cannot fail to engage our 
attention and sympathy, particularly if, as in the 
case of Ramakrzshzza, their doctrines are being spread 
by zealous advocates not only in India, but in 
America also, nay even in England. 

We need not fear that the Sa;;znyasins of India will 
ever find followers or imitators in Europe, nor would 
it be at all desirable that they should, not even for 
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the sake of Psychic Research, or for experiments in 
Physico-psychological Laboratories. But apart from 
that, a better knowledge of the teachings of one 
of them seems certainly desirable, whether for the 
statesmen who have to deal with the various classes of 
Indian society, or for the missionaries who are anxious' 
to understand and to influence the inhabitants of that 
country, or lastly for the students of philosophy and 
religion who ought to know how the most ancient 
philosophy of the world, the Vedanta, is taught at the 
present day by the Bhaktas, that is ‘the friends and 
devoted lovers of God,’ and continues to exercise its 
powerful influence, not only on a few philosophers, but 
on the large masses of what has always been called 
a country of philosophers. A country permeated by 
such thoughts as were uttered by Ramakrzsh;/a cannot 
possibly be looked upon as a country of ignorant 
idolaters to be converted by the same methods which 
are applicable to the races of Central Africa. 

As the Vedanta forms the background of the sayings 
of Ramakr/sh;za, I thought it useful to add a short 
sketch of some of the most characteristic doctrines of 
that philosophy. Without it, many readers would 
hardly be able to understand the ideals of Rama- 
knsh«a and his disciples. 

I am quite aware that some of his sayings may sound 
strange to our ears, nay even offensive. Thus the 
conception of the Deity as the Divine Mother is apt to 
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startle us, but we can understand what Ramak?'/sh 7 /a 
really meant by it, when we read his saying (No. 89) : 

‘Why does the God-lover find such pleasure in address- 
ing the Deity as Mother? Because the child is more free 
\Yith its mother, and consequently she is dearer to the child 
than any one else.’ 

Sometimes the language which these Hindu devotees 
use of the Deity must appear to us too familiar, nay 
even irreverent. They themselves seem to be aware 
of this and say in excuse : 

‘A true devotee who has drunk deep of Divine Love 
is like a veritable drunkard, and, as such, cannot always 
observe the rules of propriety ’ (104). 

Or again : 

‘ What is the strength of a devotee ? He is a child of 
God, and tears are his greatest strength ’ (92). 

Unless we remember that harem means originally 
no more than a sacred and guarded place, the follow- 
ing saying will certainly jar on our ears : 

‘ The Knowledge of God may be likened to a man, while 
the Love of God is like a woman. Knowledge has entry 
only up to the outer rooms of God, but no one can enter 
into the inner mysteries of God save a lover, for a woman 
has access even into the harem of the Almighty ’ (172). 

How deep Ramakrfsh;za has seen into the mysteries 
of knowledge and love of God, we see from the next 
saying : 
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‘ Knowledge and love of God are ultimately one and the 
same. There is no difference between pure knowledge and 
pure love.’ 

The following utterances also show the exalted 
nature of his faith : 

‘Verily, verily, I say unto you, that he who yearns for 
God, finds Him ’ (159). 

‘ He who has faith has all, and he who wants faith "wants 
all ’ (201). 

‘So long as one does not become simple like a child, 
one does not* get Divine illumination. Forget all the 
worldly knowledge that thou hast acquired, and become as 
ignorant about it as a child, and then thou wilt get the 
knowledge of the True ’ (241). 

‘ Where does the strength of an aspirant lie ? It is in 
his tears. As a mother gives her consent to fulfil the desire 
of her importunately weeping child, so God vouchsafes to 
His weeping son whatever he is crying for ’ (306). 

‘ As a lamp does not burn without oil, so a man cannot 
live without God’ (288). 

‘ God is in all men, but all men are not in God : that is 
the reason why they suffer’ (215). 

From such sayings we learn that though the real 
presence of the Divine in nature and in the human 
soul was nowhere felt so strongly and so universally 
as in India, and though the fervent love of God, nay 
the sense of complete absorption in the Godhead, 
has nowhere found a stronger and more eloquent ex- 
pression than in the utterances of Ramakrfshwa, yet 
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he perfectly knew the barriers that separate divine 
and human nature. 

If we remember that these utterances of Rama- 
k?7sh;/a reveal to us not only his own thoughts, but 
the faith and hope of millions of human beings, we 
may indeed feel hopeful about the future of that 
country. The consciousness of the Divine in man is 
there, and is shared by all, even by those who seem to 
worship idols. This constant sense of the presence of 
God is indeed the common ground on which we may 
hope that in time not too distant the great temple of 
the future will be erected, in which Hindus and non- 
Hindus may join hands and hearts in worshipping the 
same Supreme Spirit — who is not far from every one 
of us, for in Him we live and move and have our 
being. 

F. M. M. 

IGHTHAM Mote, 

Oct ^ i8, 1898. 
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THE LIFE AND SAYINGS 


OF 

RAMAKR/SUNA 


The Mahatmans. 

It is not many years since I felt called upon to say 
a few words on certain religious movements now going on 
in India, which seemed to me to have been very much 
misrepresented and misunderstood at home. To people 
who are unacquainted with the religious state of India, 
whether modern or ancient, and ignorant of the systems 
of philosophy prevalent in what has often, and not unjustly, 
been called a country of philosophers, it is very difficult to 
understand these movements, more particularly to distin- 
guish between their leaders, who may be open to criticism, 
and the ideas themselves by which they feel inspired, and 
which they preach, often with great eloquence, to the 
multitudes that believe in them and follow them. My 
article, entitled ‘ A Real Mahatman,’ appeared in the 
August number, 1896, of the Ninetee 7 ith Century, and 
gave rise to a good deal of controversy boFh in India 
and in England. My object was twofold : I wished to 
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protest against the wild and overcharged accounts of Saints 
arid Sages living and teaching at present in India which 
had been published and scattered broadcast in Indian, 
American, and English papers, and I wished to show at 
the same time that behind such strange names as Indian 
Theosophy, and Esoteric Buddhism and all the rest, there 
was something real, something worth knowing, worth know- 
ing even for us, the students of Plato and Aristotle, Kant 
and Hegel, in Europe. What happens so often to people 
whose powers of admiration are in excess of their know- 
ledge and discretion, has happened to the admirers of 
certain Hindu sages. They thought they had been the 
first to discover and unearth these Indian Mahatmans, 
whom they credited not only with a profound knowledge 
of ancient or even primeval wisdom, but with superhuman 
powers exhibited generally in the performance of very silly 
miracles. Not knowing what had long been known to 
every student of Sanskrit philology, they were carried away 
by the idea that they had found in India quite a new race 
of human beings, who had gone through a number of the 
most fearful ascetic exercises, had retired from the world, 
and had gained great popularity among low and high by 
their preachings and teachings, by their abstemious life, 
by their stirring eloquence, and by the power ascribed to 
them of working miracles. Mahatman, however, is but 
one of the many names by which these people have long 
been known. Mahatman means literally great-souled, 
then high-minded, noble, and all the rest. It is often 
used simply as a complimentary term, much as we use 
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reverend or honourable, but it has also been accepted as 
a technical term, applied to a class of men who in the 
ancient language of India are well known to us by their 
name of Sa?;myasin. Sa;;myasin means literally one who 
has laid down or surrendered everything, that is, one 
who has abandoned all worldly affections and desires. 
‘He is to be known as a Sawnyasin,’ we read in the 
Bhagavad-gita V, 3, ‘who does not hate and does not 
love anything.’ 


The Pour Stages of Life. 

The life of a Brahman was, according to the Laws of 
Manu, divided into four periods or Ajramas, that of 
a pupil or Brahmay?;arin, that of a householder or 
Gnhastha, of an ascetic or Vanaprastha, and of a 
hermit or Yati^. The first and second stages are clear 
enough ; they represent the scholastic and the married 
stages of a man’s life, the former regulated by the strictest 
rules as to obedience, chastity, and study, the second 
devoted to all the duties of a married man, including the 
duty of performing sacrifices, both public and private. 
The names of ascetic and hermit for the third and fourth 
stages are of course approximate renderings only; not 
having the thing, we have not got the name. But the 
chief difference between the two seems to be that in the 
third stage the Brahman still keeps to his dwelling in 
the forest outside his village, and may even be accompanied 
there by his wife, see his children, and keep up his sacred 

1 Manu VI, 87. 
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fires, performing all the time certain exerdses, as enjoined 
in their sacred books, while in the last stage a man is 
released from all restrictions, and has to live alone and 
mthout any fixed abode’. Some translators have used 
hermit for the third, and ascetic for the fourth stage. In 
Sanskrit also there exists a variety of names for these two 
stages, but the distinctive character of each is clear, the 
third stage representing a mere retreat from the world, 
the fourth a complete surrender of all worldly interests, 
a cessation of all duties, a sundering of all the fetters of 
passion and desire, and a life without a fixed abode. The 
modern Mahatmans should therefore be considered as 
belonging partly to the third, partly to the fourth or last 
stage. They are what we should call friars or itinerant 
mendicants, for it is their acknowledged privilege to beg 
and to live on charity. 

Another name of these Sa/nnySsins was Avadhfita, 
literally one who has shaken off all attachments, while in 
the language of the common people they are often called 
simply Sadhus, or good men. 

It has sometimes been denied that there are any 
Sax^mydsins left in India, and in one sense this is true. 
The whole scheme of life, with its four stages, as traced 
in the Laws of Manu, seems to have been at all times 
more or less of an ideal scheme, a plan of life such as, 
according to the aspirations of the Brdhmans, it ought to 
be, but as, taking human nature as it is, it could hardly 
ever have been all over India. Anyhow, at present, though 

* Apastamba U, 9, 22, 21, &c. 
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there are men in India who call themselves Sa^^nyasins, 
and are called Sadhus by the people, they are no longer 
what Manu meant them to be. They no longer pass 
through the severe discipline of their studentship, they 
need no longer have fulfilled all the public and private 
duties of a married householder, nor have remained for 
a number of years in the seclusion of their forest dwelling. 
They seem free at any time of their life to throw off all 
restraints, if need be, their very clothing, and begin to 
preach and teach whenever and wherever they can find 
people willing to listen to them. 

That the rules laid down in Manu’s Law-book had often 
been broken in early times, we learn from the existence of 
a whole class of people called Vratyas. As far back as 
the Brahma^^a period we read of these Vratyas, outcasts 
who had not practised brahma^arya, proper studentship k 
but who, if they would only perform certain sacrifices, 
might be readmitted to all the privileges of the three 
upper castes. That these Vratyas were originally non- 
Aryan people is a mere assertion that has often been 
repeated, but never been proved. The name was technically 
applied, during the Brahma^a period, to Aryan people who 
had belonged to a certain caste, but who had forfeited 
their caste-privileges by their own neglect of the duties 
pertaining to the first stage, brahma^^arya. There were 
actually three classes of them, according as the forfeiture 
affected them personally or dated from their parents or 
grandparents. All the three classes could be readmitted 
* Jonm. As. Soc. Bombay, XIX, p. 358 (they nse silver coins). 
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after , performing certain sacrifices. In the modern lan- 
guage vratya has come to mean no more than naughty 
or unmanageable. 

It is curious to observe how the Buddhist revolt was 
mainly based on the argument that if emancipation or 
spiritual freedom, as enjoyed in the third, and more par- 
ticularly in the fourth stage, was the highest goal of our 
life on earth, it was a mistake to wait for it till the very 
end of life. The Buddhists were in one sense Vratyas who 
declined to pass through the long and tedious discipline of 
a pupil, who considered the performance of the duties of 
a householder, including marriage and endless sacrifices, 
not only as unprofitable, but as mischievous. Buddha 
himself had declared against the penances prescribed for 
the Brahmanic ascetic as a hindrance rather than as a help 
to those who wished for perfect freedom, freedom from all 
passions and desires, and from the many prejudices of 
Brahmanic society. It seems almost as if the early 
Buddhists, by adopting the name of Bhikshu, mendicant, 
for the members of their order (Sawgha), had wished to 
show that they were all Sa?;myasins, carrying out the old 
Brahmanic principles to their natural conclusion, though 
they had renounced at the same time the Vedas, the Laws 
of tradition, and all Brahmanic sacrifices as mere vanity 
and vexation of spirit. 

SawnySsins or Saints. 

Similar ideas existed already among the Brahmans, and 
we meet among them, even before the rise of Buddhism, 
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with men who had shaken off all social fetters, who had 
left their home and family, lived by themselves in forests or 
in caves, abstained from all material enjoyment, restricted 
their food and drink to a startling minimum, and often 
underwent tortures which make us creep when we read 
of them or see them as represented in pictures and, in 
modern times, in faithful photographs. Such men were 
naturally surrounded by a halo of holiness, and they 
received the little they wanted from those who visited 
them and who profited by their teaching. Some of these 
saints, but not many, were scholars, and became teachers 
of ancient lore. Some, however, and we need not be 
surprised at it, turned out to be impostors and hypocrites, 
and brought disgrace on the whole profession. We must 
not forget that formerly the status of a Sa;;myasin pre- 
supposed a very serious discipline during the many years 
of the student and the domestic life. Such discipline 
might generally be accepted as a warrant for a well- 
controlled mind and as security against the propensity to 
self-indulgence, not quite uncommon even in the lives of 
so-called Saints. When this security is removed, and 
when anybody at any time of life may proclaim himself 
a Saiwnyasin, the temptations even of a Saint are very 
much increased. But that there were real Sawnyasins, and 
that there are even now men who have completely shaken 
off the fetters of passion, who have disciplined their body 
and subdued the imaginations of their mind to a perfectly 
marvellous extent, cannot be doubted. They are often 
called Yogins, as having exercised Yoga. 
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Ascetic Esercises or Yoga. 

Within certain limits Yoga seems to be an excellent dis- 
cipline, and, in one sense, we ought all to be Yogins. Yoga, 
as a technical term, means application, concentration, effort; 
the idea that it meant originally union with the deity has long 
been given up. This Yoga, however, was soon elaborated into 
an artificial system, and though supplying the means only 
that are supposed to be helpful for philosophy, it has been 
elaborated into a complete system of philosophy, the Yoga 
philosophy ascribed to Pata;7^1i, a variety of Kapila’s 
Sa?/zkhya-philosophy. As described by Svamin RS.ma- 
kr/sh/zananda in the Brahmavadin, p. 5 1 1 seq., it consists, 
as practised at present, of four kinds — Mantra, Laya, Ra^a, 
and Ha//m-yoga. Mantra-yoga consists in repeating 
a certain word again and again, particularly a word expres- 
sive of deity, and concentrating all one’s thoughts on it. 
Laya-yoga is the concentration of all our thoughts on 
a thing or the idea of a thing, so that we become almost 
one with it. Here again the ideal image of a god, or 
names expressive of the Godhead, are the best, as pro- 
ducing absorption in God. Ra^a-yoga consists in con- 
trolling the breath so as to control the mind. It was 
observed that when fixing our attention suddenly on any- 
thing new we hold our breath, and it was supposed there- 
fore that concentration of the mind would be sure to follow 
the holding back of the breath, or the Pra;/ayama. Ha/Aa- 
yoga is concerned with the general health of the body, and 
is supposed to produce concentration by certain portions of 
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the body, by fixing the eyes on one point, particularly the 
tip of the nose, and similar contrivances. All this is fully 
described in the Yoga-Sutras, a work that .gives one the 
impression of being perfectly honest. No doubt it is 
difficult to believe all the things which the ancient Yogins 
are credited with, and the achievements of modern Yogins 
also are often very startling. I confess I find it equally 
difficult to believe them or not to believe them. We are 
told by eye-witnesses and trustworthy witnesses that these 
Yogins go without food for weeks and months, that they 
can sit unmoved for any length of time, that they feel no 
pain, that they can mesmerise with their eyes and read 
people’s thoughts. All this I can believe, but if the same 
authorities tell us that Yogins can see the forms of gods 
and goddesses moving in the sky, or that the ideal God 
appears before- them, that they hear voices from the sky, 
perceive a divine fragrance, and lastly that they have been 
seen to sit in the air without any support, I must claim 
the privilege of St. Thomas a little longer, though I am 
bound to say that the evidence that has come to me in 
support of the last achievement is most startling^ 

That what is called a state of Samadhi, or a trance, can 
be produced by the very means which are employed by the 
Yogins in India, is, I believe, admitted by medical and 
psychiatric authorities; and though impostors certainly 
exist among the Indian Yogins, we should be careful not 
to treat all these Indian Saints as mere impostors. The 
temptation, no doubt, is great for people, who are believed 
^ See also H. Walter, Ha/Aayogapradlpika, 1893. 
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to be inspired, to pretend to be what they are believed to be, 
nay, in the end, not only to pretend, but really to believe what 
others believe of them. And if they have been brought up 
in a philosophical atmosphere, or are filled by deep religious 
feelings, they would very naturally become what the Mahat- 
mans are described to be — men who can pour out their souls 
in perfervid eloquence and high-flown poetry, or who are able 
to enter even on subtle discussions of the great problems 
of philosophy and answer any questions addressed to them. 

EamakTvsbi^a. 

Such a man was Ramakrfshwa, who has lately obtained 
considerable celebrity both in India and America, where his 
disciples have been actively engaged in preaching his gospel 
and winning converts to his doctrines, even among Christian 
audiences. This may seem very strange, nay, almok in- 
credible to us. But we have only to remember w’hat the 
religion of large numbers of people consists in who call 
themselves Christians, without even having had an idea of 
what Christ really taught or what He was meant for in the 
history of mankind. There are many who know absolutely 
nothing either of the history or of the doctrines of Christi- 
anity, or if they do, they have simply learnt their catechism 
by heart. They repeat what they have learnt, but without an 
atom of real faith or love. Yet every human heart has its 
religious yearnings, it has a hunger for religion which sooner 
or later wants to be satisfied. Now the religion taught by 
the disciples of Ramaki^/sh«a comes to these hungry souls 
without any outward authority. So far from being forced on 
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them, it is to them at first a heathen and despised religion. 
If they listen to it at all, it is of their own free will ; and if 
they believe in any part of it, it is of their own free choice. 
A chosen religion is always stronger than an inherited religion, 
and hence we find that converts from one religion to another 
are generally so zealous for their new faith, while those who 
never knew what real religion meant are enthusiastic in 
proclaiming any truths which they seem to have discovered 
for themselves and to which their heart has yielded a free 
assent. Hence, though there may be some exaggeration in 
the number of those who are stated to have become con- 
verted to the religion of Ramak;7sh7/a, and though some 
who now call themselves converts to the Vedanta may in 
reality have made but the first step towards real Christianity, 
there can be no doubt that a religion which can achieve such 
successes in our time, while it calls itself with perfect truth 
the oldest religion and philosophy of the world, viz. the 
Vedanta, the end or highest object of the Veda, deserves pur 
careful attention k 

Ramakmhwa himself never claimed to be the founder 
of a new religion. He simply preached the old religion of 
India, which was founded on the V eda, more particularly on 
the Upanishads, and was systematised later on in the SQtras 
of Badarayawa, and finally developed in the commentaries 

^ This is the explanation given of the name of Vedanta. But it is 
probably an after-thought. Like other compounds in anta, such as 
Siddhanta, Sfltranta, &c., it was probably meant at first for no 
more than the subject-matter of the Veda ; then, as it stands at the end 
of Brahmajzas and Arawyakas, it was explained as end of the Veda, and 
lastly as the end, i.e. the goal, the highest object of the Veda. 
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of .S'a;;;kara and others. Even in preaching that religion, 
and in living the life of a recluse, as he did, Ramaky'/shwa 
by no means claimed to stand alone. There were several 
leading Vedanta preachers in India during the last fifty 
years, sometimes called Paramahawsas. Keshub Chunder 
Sen, well known in England and America, who was a great 
reformer with a strong leaning towards Christianity, was not 
counted as one of them, because he never passed through 
the proper discipline and did not live the life of a Sa;;myasin. 
But he mentions four among his contemporaries who 
deserved that title : first, Dayananda Sarasvati, for a time 
unfortunately connected with Madame Blavatsky; secondly, 
Pawari Baba of Ghazipur; thirdly, the Sikh Nagaji of Doom- 
raon ; and lastly, our Ramakrzsh?za, commonly called the 
Paramahawsa of Dakshi^esvar. ‘ These,’ he adds, ‘ are the 
four ascetic saints whom our friends have from time to time 
duly honoured, and in whose company they have sought 
the sanctifying influences of character and example. May 
we respect,’ he continues, ‘ and serve with profound respect 
and humility, every ascetic saint whom Providence may 
bring to us. The impure become pure in the company of 
SMhus.’ 


Dayananda Sarasvati. 

Of the life of the first, of Dayananda Sarasvati, we have 
very full accounts. He initiated a great reform of Brah- 
manism, and seems to have been a liberal-minded man, so far 
as social reforms were concerned. He also was willing to 
surrender his belief in the divine revelation of the Brahmawas, 
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though he retained it in full strength with regard to the 
Vedic hymns. He published large commentaries on the 
Vedas, which show great familiarity with Sanskrit and very 
wide reading, though at the same time an utter want of critical 
judgement. He sanctioned the remarriage of widows, sup- 
ported the movement in favour of raising the marriageable 
age of boys and girls, and altogether showed himself free 
from many prejudices as to caste, food, and all the rest. He 
condemned idolatry and even polytheism. His name became 
better known in Europe also, from the time that he fell 
into the net spread for him by Madame Blavatsky. But this 
lasted for a short time only, and when he perceived what 
her real objects ■were, the Sawnyasin would have nothing 
more to say to her. She was not quite the Maitreyi he had 
expected. He did not know English, she did not know 
Bengali or Sanskrit j hence they did not understand each 
other at first, while later on, as some people said, they 
understood each other but' too w'ell. However that may be, 
he certainly seems to have been a powerful disputant, his 
influence became greater and greater, till at last his op- 
ponents, the orthodox and unchanging Brahmans, were 
suspected of having poisoned their dangerous rival. He 

A 

died suddenly, but his followers, under the name of Ar}'a- 
Samaj, form still a very important and growing sect in 
India, that keeps aloof from all European influences. 

Pawftri Bata. 

The second Saint was Pawari Baba of Ghazipur. Little 
is known of him, but his recent death has created a painful 
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sensation all over India. He had lived for about thirty 
years at Ghazipur, and was venerated as a Saint by the 
whole native community. The last nine years, however, he 
had almost entirely withdrawn from the world living by 
himself in a compound surrounded by high walls and 
protected by a formidable gate. Inside there was a small 
flower-garden, a well, a small temple, and his own dwelling- 
house, which consisted of one room. He never allowed the 
gate to be opened, and no one ever saw him except his 
younger brother. Once every week or ten days, however, 
he would come up to the gate and converse for a few 
moments from within with any one who happened to be 
there. His younger brother always remained within calling- 
distance. But though his saintly brother had told him that 
he could not any longer bear the misery which the Kali-yuga, 
i. e. the present age, had brought upon India, he little sus- 
pected what his brothers meant. The venerable man, after 
taking his usual bath and performing his devotions, seems to 
have covered his whole body with clarified butter, to have 
sprinkled himself all over with incense, then to have set 
fire to the four corners of his lonely house, and when the 
flames had taken hold of it on all sides, to have deliberately 
thrown himself into the fire, thus performing his last 
sacrifice. Before anybody could rescue him, the old man 
was burnt to ashes, and whac remained of him was con- 
signed with due ceremony to the sacred waters of the 
Ganges. All this happened only a few months ago. It is 
always difficult to get an exact account of anything that 
^ Interpreter y June, 1898. India 7 t Social Reforriiery June 19, 1898. 
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happens in India. The conflagration of the house in ^Yhich 
the old Saint had lived for many years cannot be doubted, 
nor the discovery of his burnt body. But some of his 
friends, unwilling to admit his self-immolation, ascribe the 
fire to an accident, while others consider his voluntary 
sacrifice as the proper ending to his saintly life. 

His name Pawari, sometimes spelt Pahari, is explained as 
a contraction of Pavanahari, he who lives on air. 

His teaching was probably much the same as that of 
Ramaly/shwa, but I have not been able to get a more 
accurate account of it. His position, however, as a Sage 
and a Saint seems to have been generally recognised, and 
Keshub Chunder Sen is a sufficient authority for the fact 
that he well deserved a place by the side of such men 
as Dayananda Sarasvati and Ramakr/sh;/a. The people 
of India evidently distinguish clearly between these professed 
ascetics and saints on one side, and mere reformers such as 
Rammohun Roy and Keshub Chunder Sen on the other. 
They evidently want to see a complete surrender of the 
world and its pleasures, riches, and honours before they 
quite believe in the truth and the sincerity of any teachers 
and reformers. Having undergone severe tortures and 
penances is likewise an essential condition of Sainthood, 
and for the crowd at large even the power of working 
miracles is by no means out of fashion yet as a test of 
being an inspired sage. 

The best-known name by which some of these sages are 
called isParamaha;;?sa,a name that hardly lends itself to trans- 
lation in English. Scholars who like to cavil and raise a smile 
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at every custom or tradition of the Hindus, translate it literally 
by Great Goose, but it would be more faithful to render 
that ancient title by High-soaring Eagle. Besides, ha?«sa, 
though it is the same word as goose, is not the same bird. 
But though these Paramaha;;zsas form an ^lite by themselves, 
we know how many men there have been and are even 
now in India who, by the asceticism and saintliness of their 
lives, deserve a place very near to the Paramahawsas in 
our estimation. We know how Udayashankar, the Prime 
Minister of Bhavnagar, tried hard to revive, in his own case, 
the strict rules of life prescribed for the ancient Sawmyasins. 
The life of Keshub Chunder Sen also, though he was 
a married man and travelled much and moved in the world, 
was a life of extreme self-denial, as much as that of any 
Paramaha7«sa. 

Debendranath. Tagore. 

The same applies to Debendranath Tagore, the friend 
and constant patron of Keshub Chunder Sen. Though he 
was the head of a wealthy and influential family, he spent 
most of his life in retirement from the world, in study, 
meditation, and contemplation. He has reached now what 
is considered a very high age in India, eighty-two, and we 
are glad to hear that he has written an autobiography to be 
published after his death. As the friend and protector of 
Keshub Chunder Sen, though for a time separated from him, 
he has acted a far more important part in the history of the 
Brahma-Samaj than is commonly supposed. The following 
account of a visit lately paid to him by some members of 
the Brahma-Samaj will give us an idea of the life of this 
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man. I am in possession of some of his letters, which are 
very instructive, but which are hardly fit for publication. 
Some friends who visited him lately give the following 
account of their interview with the old Saint. 

‘We were conducted to the spacious verandah on the 
second story, where the venerable old man was seated on 
a chair. We bowed down reverentially and took our seats. 
The Maharshi was the first to speak. He said : “ Since you 
came here three months ago, my communication with the 
external world has been much diminished. I see things 
much less and hear much fewer words. But that is no loss to 
me. As my dealings with the external world are decreasing, 
my Yoga with the internal world is rapidly increasing. No 
effort on my part is now required for communion. I sit 
by myself and enjoy this company.” As he spoke these 
words his countenance glowed with emotion. 

‘ On being asked if he remembered the different occasions 
on which he selected the verses from the Vedantic 
texts to form the liturgy of the Brahma-Samaj (published 
by him many years ago), the Saint replied : “ I cannot 
call back to my mind after such a length of time the 
process through which these texts were brought together 
from different Upanishads. I have got the essence of these 
things within me now, and I am enjoying the sweetness 
thereof. So there is now no more need for me to go to 
the texts. I fully agree with you, that from the True and the 
Intelligent we go to the Infinite person, and that then we find 
in the Infinite infinite splendours and behold his infinite 
mercy and other attributes. I might have talked much 

c 
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with you on these subjects, had you come a short time 
before this. Now my mind is mostly occupied with things 
which the eyes see not nor the ears hear, so I shall not be 
able to talk much with you. ... I have written an account 
of my life as I have been moved by the Spirit of God, but 
I do not know of what use it will be. Now I have become 
quite useless to the world. I have now very little to 
connect me with the world.” When we replied that 
we did not consider his life to have been in vain, as he 
had given the world an example of a life lived in and 
with God, the Maharshi continued, “lam living the life of 
a recluse, I have no energy left. The energy and earnest- 
ness you see in me now is roused only by seeing you. 
Long, long ago, while I was studying the Upanishads, 
a great light dawned upon my soul and I felt that India 
would one day worship Brahman, the Only True God. 
I then badly wanted a companion, a man after my own heart, 
who would have my feelings and join hands with me. 
I tried almost all the men of light and leading of the time, 
but could find none. I then left Calcutta in despair and 
repaired to the hills. After a two years’ stay there, the fall 
of the river Sutlej suggested to my mind a sacred lesson. 
I heard a voice urging me to go to Calcutta and resume 
my holy work. I was so much engrossed with this divine 
voice that nothing would give me rest. Every object 
seemed to reverberate the Divine injunction and press me 
to fulfil the Lord’s will. In all haste I came back, and as 
I came back, Brahmananda (Keshub Chunder Sen) made 
my acquaintance. I saw at once that he was exactly the 
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right man whom I wanted. I could then discern why 
I was led by the Spirit lO come back to Calcutta. !My joy 
knew no bounds. We passed the greater portion of the 
nights in conversation about deep spiritual matters, even 
up to two in the morning. Brahmananda even told me 
that when he would be gone, those whom he would leave 
behind would c.xpress and promote my cause. I find his 
words are going to be fulfilled now.” ” Yes,” we replied, 
"that is ver}' true. While our minister was with us in the 
flesh, we did not realise our nearness unto you so much. 
Our impression is that the Brfihma-Samaj has accepted 
Raja Rammohun Roy, but has not yet accepted you. As 
you represent Yoga or direct vision of God, the Bnihma- 
SamSj will not be able to attain to that feature of spirituality, 
unless it accepts you. The present deplorable state of 
the Brahma-Samaj is otving to its non-acccjitance of you.” 
The Maharshi replied : “ God has called you to preach the 
BrahmaDharma to this poor countrj'of India, and particularly 
to Beng.i1 — our weak, indigent, and helpless country. As 
the mother loves her decrepit child more tenderly, so God 
has shown this greater love to these I-Iis poor ones. For 
this special grace we are peculiarly thankful to God. God 
has shown special favour to you, and has made you 
particularly fit for your work. I have published my last 
work about Paraloka and I^Iukti, the next world and 
salvation, in a small volume. I make an offering of it 
to you.” After these words the pilgrims departed, much 
comforted and helped’.’ 

' Unity and the Minister, 189G, July 12. 
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I thought that this glimpse at what passes in India 
within doorSj and is but seldom seen or even suspected by 
those who tell us so much about the palaces, the Rajahs 
and Maharajahs, the car of Juggern^th, the Towers of 
Silence, or the Caves of Ellora, was worth preserving and 
might interest the true friends of India. 

We have but to open the Indian papers to meet with 
notices of men who have led the same saintly and God- 
devoted life as Debendranath Tagore, but who nevertheless 
have not reached the rank of a Paramahawzsa in the eyes of 
the people of India. It is quite possible that some of them 
who are venerated as Saints in their own couritr}^, would be 
disposed of as fools or fanatics by European critics. Still 
they hold their own place in their own country, and they 
represent a power which ought not to be entirely neglected 
by the rulers of ‘ weak, indigent, helpless Bengal.’ 

Bai Shaligram Salieb Baliadxir. 

One more case and I have done with my imperfect 
sketch of the stage on which Ramakn'shwa appears before 
us to act his part, together with his fellow-actors who sup- 
ported and often guided him in his unselfish and devoted 
endeavours. We read in the Prabuddha Bharata, May, 
1898, p. 132 seq., of one Rai Shaligram Saheb Bahadur. 
Saheb Bahadur, who is now about seventy years of age, 
has spent a very active and useful life as an official in 
the Post Office, where he rose to be Postmaster-General 
of the North-Western Provinces. It seems that the horrors 
of the mutiny in 1857 made a deep impiession on his mind. 
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He saw thousands of men, women, and children butchered 
before his eyes, the rich reduced to poverty, the poor raised 
to unexpected and undeserved wealth, so that the idea of 
the v/orld’s impermanent and transient nature took complete 
possession of him and estranged him from all that had 
formerly enlisted his interest and occupied his energies. 
From his very youth, however, his mind had been filled 
with religious and philosophical questions, and he is said to 
have devoted much time from his youth onward through 
all the years of his official life to the study of the Sacred 
Scriptures. No wonder therefore that after witnessing the 
horrors of the mutiny and its suppression, he should have 
wished to flee from this den of misery and to get happiness 
unalloyed and permanent where alone it could be found. 
He went to consult several Sa;;myasins and Yogins, but 
they could not help him. At last one of his colleagues at 
the Post Office recommended his elder brother as a spiritual 
guide who could be trusted. For two years he attended his 
lectures, compared his teaching with that of the Upanishads 
and other holy writings, and then became his devoted pupil 
or Chela. During his stay at Agra he allowed no one else 
to serve his master. He used to grind the flour for him, to 
cook his meals, and feed him with his own hands. Every 
morning he could be seen carrying a pitcher of pure water 
on his head for the Guru to bathe in, which he fetched 
from a place two miles distant. His monthly salary also 
was handed over to the Saint, who used it for the support of 
his pupils, wife and children, and spent the rest in charity. 
All his home affairs were superintended by his Guru, and 
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this was done in spite of the opposition of his castemen 
who were Kayasthas, and did not approve of one of their 
caste cooking the Saint's food and eating from his dishes, 
because the Saint was a member of another caste, that of 
the Khetris. After some time the pupil wished to retire 
from the postal service, but the Saint would not allow it. 
When he was appointed Postmaster-General of the North- 
West he fell on his knees before the Saint and begged 
his permission to retire and enter soul and body into the 
true spiritual life, but the Saint once more refused, saying 
that the discharge of his official duties would in no way 
interfere with his spiritual progress. Accordingly he left 
Agra, and for many years held his new post at Allahabad, 
as it is said, with great success, having introduced many 
reforms and useful changes in the Postal Department. 

It was not till the death of his Guru in 1897 that the 
Postmaster-General felt himself free and justified in leading 
the service. He then became a Guru himself, and im- 
parted spiritual instruction to those who came to seek for 
his help. Often those who came to listen to him were 
so inspired by his teaching that they renounced the world 
and began to lead the life of Sa;;;nyasins, so that it became 
a general belief that whoever went to Rai Shaligram would 
forsake his family and become an ascetic. Nay, it was said 
that no one could even look at the lamp burning on 
the upper story of his house without being influenced to 
renounce the world, to forsake his relations, and thus to 
become useless to the community at large. When last 
heard of the old man was still alive, his house besieged every 
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da)’^ by large numbers of persons, both male and female, 
who flock there from different parts of the country. He 
holds five meetings day and night for the purpose of im- 
parting religious instruction, so that he has hardly more 
than two hours left for sleep. Everybody is welcome, and 
no distinction is made between Brahman and iSfldra, rich 
and poor, good and bad. The people are convinced 
that he can work miracles, but he himself regards such 
things ds unbecoming, and below his dignity. It is said 
that the late Doctor Makund Lai, Assistant-Surgeon to the 
Viceroy, was in the habit of sending to him patients who 
had made themselves senseless by excessive practice of 
Prawayama, restraint of the breath, and that by a mere look he 
brought them back to their senses, and taught them that 
this practice was of little good, and in many cases injurious, 

Bfl.mak?'/sh«a. 

The few cases mentioned here may suffice to show that 
Ramakrzshwa was by no means a solitary instance, and 
that, however much the old social system of the Four 
Stages as described by Manu m.ay have changed, there are 
still Sawnyasins in India who live the life of the ancient 
Sawmyasins, though of course in different surroundings and 
under different conditions. These cases are as well authen- 
ticated as anything that comes to us from India is ever 
likely to be. If we turned our eyes to the ancient litera- 
ture of that country, we should see Sasvmyasins in large 
numbers, but their performances would probably be con- 
sidered as fabulous, nor should I venture to say that they 
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are what we mean b)’ Avell authenticated. The fact, how- 
ever, that some of these Saz/myasins reduced themselves by 
ascetic exercises to mere slceletons ^ or became raving mad- 
men can hardly be doubted, if we may judge by the warn- 
ings against such excesses which appear at a very early 
time in the ancient literature of the country. A well-known 
instance is that of Buddha himself, who, before he founded 
his own religion, went through all the tortures of Brah- 
manic ascesis, but derived so little benefit from them that 
he denounced the whole system, as then practised, not 
only as useless but as mischievous, preferring in all things 
what he called the via 7iiedia. 

If now we turn our attention again to the fourth of the 
Paramahawsas, recognised by Keshub Chunder Sen as 
pre-eminent among his contemporaries, we shall feel less 
surprised by his life and his doctrines, but accept him as 
one of a class which has always existed in India. We 
possess indeed full accounts of his life, but they are often so 
strangely exaggerated, nay so contradictory, that it seemed 
almost hopeless to form a correct and true idea of his earthly 
career and his character. I applied therefore to one of his 
most eminent pupils, Vivekananda, asking him to write down 
for me what he could tell of his own knowledge of his 
venerable teacher, and I received from him a full descrip- 
tion of his Master’s life. It will be easily seen, however, that 
even this account is not quite free from traditional elements. 
If I give it as much as possible unaltered, I have a reason for it. 

^ See a remarkable instance in Mrs. Flora Annie Steel’s ‘In the 
Permanent Way,’ 1898. 
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The Dialogic Process. 

Such as it is, it will give us an insight into the way-in 
which a new religion, or rather a new sect, springs up and 
grows. It will place before our eyes the transformation 
which mere repetition, conversation, or what is called oral 
tradition will and must produce in the description of the 
facts as they really happened. We can watch here what 
is really a kind of Dialectic Process which is at work in all 
history, both ancient and modern. This Dialectic Process 
as applied to the facts of history comprehends all the 
changes which are inevitably produced by the mere com- 
munication and interchange of ideas, by the give and take 
of dialogue, by the turning of thoughts from one side to 
the other. It is in reality what is called in German the 
threshing out of a subject, a kind of Dicrchspreclmi, or 
what the Greeks called a speaking forward and backward, 
or dialogue. Even Hegel’s Dialectic Process, the movement 
of the idea by itself, that leads irresistibly from positive to 
negative and to conciliation, has its origin in what I should 
prefer to call by a wider name the Dialogic Process, of the 
greatest importance in history, both ancient and modern. 
There is hardly a single fact in history which can escape 
being modified by this process before it reaches the writer 
of history. It must be distinguished from the Mytho- 
logical Process, which forms indeed a part of it, but acts 
under much more special rules. We can watch the Dialogic 
Process in Modern History also, though we have here 
reporters, and newspapers, the autobiographies and remin- 
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iscences of great statesmen which would seem to render 
this Dialogic infection impossible or harmless. We can 
only guess what it must have been in times when neither 
shorthand nor printing existed, when writing and reading 
were the privilege of a small class, and when very often 
two or three generations had passed away before the idea 
of recording certain facts and certain sayings occurred to 
a chronicler or a historiographer- It is extraordinary that 
so many historians should have completely neglected this 
Dialogic Process through which everything must pass before 
it reaches even the first recorder, forgetting that it could 
never have been absent. How many difficulties would have 
been solved, how many contradictions explained, nay how 
many miracles would become perfectly natural and intel- 
ligible, if historians would only learn this one lesson, that 
we do not and cannot know of any historical event that has 
not previously passed through this Dialogic Process. 

Let us take so recent an event as the telegram sent from 
Ems, where I am writing. It was meant to tell the world of 
the supposed insult which Benedetti had offered to the King 
of Prussia, That telegram marks one of the most decisive 
events in modern history, it has really helped to change the 
whole face of Europe. What do we know of it, even after 
Bismarck’s own confessions, beyond what he thought and 
spoke in his own mind, beyond what he said to my friend 
Abeken, who wrote it out and sent it off, beyond what the 
people in Germany and in France thought of it, said of it, 
made of it, whether as justifying or condemning the war 
that sprang out of it. Shall we ever know the ipsissima 
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verba of Benedetti, his tone of voice, the tone of voice in 
the Emperor’s reply, the consternation or chuckle when 
the iron chancellor heard from all parts of Europe the echo 
of his own words and thoughts. And yet all this happened 
but yesterday. Benedetti himself has told us what he 
actually said, what the Emperor replied ; Bismarck himself 
has told us what he meant when he had the cooked telegram 
published to all the world. Does the historian know then 
what really happened, what was intended by the words used 
by Benedetti, by the Emperor, and by Bismarck ? Here in 
Ems the very spot is shown where the words were spoken, 
though opinions vary even on this point. We possess now 
the version given by the French diplomatist which is totally 
different from that given by Bismarck, and yet they had 
passed through one Dialogic Process onl}^, that of the old 
King in his conversation with Benedetti and in his com- 
munications with his ministers. Again, every reader of 
modern history is acquainted with the words put into the 
mouth of the French officer at Waterloo, La guarde ineui-t, 
tnais ne se re7id pas ] and every reader of French Mdmoirs 
knows by this time the real w'ord which is said to have 
been uttered at that historical moment. How can we 
ever hope to escape from the transforming power of oral 
tradition ? 

The changes wrought by that power are of course more 
or less violent according to circumstances ; entirely absent, 
I believe, they never are. And nowhere are they more 
evident than in the accounts which have reached us of 
the founding of new religions and of their founders. In 
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the case of Buddhism, it is vrell known that some excellent 
scholars have actually denied that there ever was such 
a person as the young prince of KapilavSstu, of whose life 
and doings and sayings we possess fuller accounts than of 
the founders of any other religion. And let it be remem- 
bered that no revealed or miraculous character is claimed 
for Buddha’s biographies, nay that Buddha himself rejected 
any such exceptional claims for himself and for his 
apostles, being satisfied with having been a man on earth, 
which, according to him, is the highest form of being in 
the world, potentially, and is, even in reality, high above 
all angels and above all gods (devas), such as they were in 
his time. Atideva, above all gods, is one of the names 
assigned to Buddha, showing the estimation in which 
Buddha and in which the gods were held by their followers. 

This inevitable influence of the Dialogic Process in 
histor)' cannot be recognised too soon. It will remove 
endless difficulties by which we are ensnared, endless dis- 
honesties in which we have ensnared ourselves. If we 
once understand that after only one day, one week, one 
year any communication, even a communication given from 
heaven, must suffer the consequences of this Dialogic Process, 
must be infected by the breath of human thought and of 
human weakness, many a self-made difficulty will vanish, 
many a story distorted by the childish love of the miraculous 
will regain its true moral character, many a face disguised 
by a misplaced apotheosis will look upon us again with 
his truly human, loving, and divine eyes. All honest hearts, 
whatever religion they may profess, v.'’ll feel relieved and 
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grateful if they once thoroughly understand the dialectic or 
dialogic working of oral tradition, particularly where it can 
be traced back to pure and perfectly natural sources. 

It is for this very reason, and because this process can 
be so seldom watched, but can generally be traced in 
its later results only, that even this slight sketch of what 
a disciple of Ramaknshwa, with every wish to be truthful, 
can tell us of his master, may be of some interest to our- 
selves both for its own sake and for the light which it throws 
on the conditions under which every religion has to grow 
up and to be recorded. Nothing is so human as religion, 
nothing so much exposed to the frailties inherent in human 
nature. Whatever the origin of a religion may be supposed 
to have been, its growth from the very first depends clearly 
on the recipient soil, that is, on human nature, and to 
study that human nature as it reacts on religion is one 
of the most useful lessons of Comparative Theology. 

I had made it as clear as possible to Vivekananda that 
the accounts hitherto published of his Master, however 
edifying they might be to his followers, would sound 
perfectly absurd to European students, that stories of 
miraculous events in childhood, of apparitions of goddesses 
(devi) communicating to the Sa?;myasin a knowledge of 
languages and literatures which, as we know, he never 
possessed in real life, would simply be thrown away on 
us poor unbelievers, and that descriptions of miracles per- 
formed by the Saint, however well authenticated, would 
produce the very opposite effect of what they were in- 
tended for. Vivekananda himself is a man who knows 
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England and America well, and perfectly understood what 
I meant Yet even his unvarnished description of his 
Master discloses here and there the clear traces of what 
I call the Dialogic Process, and the irrepressible miraculising 
tendencies of devoted disciples. And I am really glad that 
it does so, if only it helps to teach us that no historian 
can ever pretend to do more than to show us what a man 
or a fact seemed to be to him or to the authorities whom 
he has to follow, and not what he or it actually was. 
I have also, as far as I could, consulted another account 
of the life of Ramak^v'shwa published in the late numbers 
of the BrahmavSdin. But I am sorry to say that this 
account stops with No. 19, and has not been continued. 

Efirinalj^'/slw/a’s Life. 

RSmakn'shwa, we are told, was born in the village of 
Kamarpukar, in the Zillah Hugli, situated about four miles 
to the west of the Jahanabad subdivision, and thirty-two 
miles south of Burdwan. His life on earth began on the 
20th of February, 1833, and ended the i6th of August, 
1886, I a.m.^ The village in which he was born was 
inhabited chiefly by people of the lower castes, mostly 
blacksmiths, Karmakars, or in familiar abbreviation, Ka- 
mars, and hence called Kamarpukar, with some sprinkling 
of carpenters, cowherds (Gowalas), husbandmen (Kai- 
vartas), and oilmen (Telis). His father was the head 

’ Even dates are inaccurate in the biographical notices of Edma- 
knsh/m, as published in various Indian papers immediately after 
his death. 
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of the only Brahmanic family settled in the village. 
Though very poor, he would rather starve than stray 
from the strictest path of Brahmanical orthodoxy. The 
original name given to his child was Gadadhara, a name 
of Vishwu, which means one who holds the club, and it 
was given him, we are told, on account of a prophetic 
dream of his father, to whom, while on a pilgrimage 
to Gya, Vish;m appeared, telling him that he, the deity, 
would be born as his son. It was later in life that he 
began to be called Ramakr/sh«a. We are told, and we 
could hardly have expected anything else, that his father, 
whose name was Khudiram Chattopadhyaya, was a great 
lover of God, a man pure in mind, handsome of figure, 
straightforward and independent. Rumour says — and 
what is rumour but another name for the Dialogic 
Process of which we spoke — that he possessed super- 
natural powers, particularly what is called Vak-siddhi, 
power of speech, which means that everything he told, 
good or bad, of anybody, would always come to pass. 
He was highly reverenced by all the people of his village, 
who stood up whenever they saw him coming, and saluted 
him, nay who would never talk frivolity in his presence. 

It could hardly have been otherwise than that his mother 
also, Chandrama?n Devi, was a pattern of simplicity and 
kindness. We are told that Mathura Nath, the rich and 
devoted disciple of her son, came to her once and pressed 
her to accept a present of a few thousand rupees, but to 
his astonishment she declined the offer. 

The father proved his independence while still living at 
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Dere, on his own ancestral property. The Zemindar of the 
village wanted him to appear as a witness on his side, 
threatening him with confiscation of his property and ex- 
pulsion from his village, if he refused. Khudiram refused, 
left his village, and migrated to Kamarpur, a village two or 
three miles east of Dere. There, through the help of some 
true friends, he managed to make a poor living, and yet he 
was always profusely generous to the poor and hospitable 
to everj’body, living chiefly in the company of religious 
men, performing every kind of worship, and trying to 
realise religion to its fullest extent. 

There is a story that Ramakrfsh7/a’s father was going 
to pay a visit to his daughter one day, some twelve or 
fourteen miles from the place where he lived. After 
travelling more than half the way, he came across a Bel- 
tree, beautifully covered with new-grown green leaves. 
These leaves are very sacred to a Hindu, and they use 
them in worshipping the god .Siva. It was spring-time. 
The Bel-trees were casting off their old leaves, and the 
man had not recently been able to find any good leaves 
to offer to Aiva. On finding these, he at once climbed up 
the tree, gathered as many leaves as he could carry, and 
returned home to worship Aiva, without going to see his 
daughter. He was a great lover of Rama, and his tutelary 
deity was the pure and divine Ari Rama^andra. He had 
a little plot of land outside the village, and in the sowing 
time, after getting a man to plough the field, he would go 
himself, put a few grains of rice in the name of Raghuvira 
on the ground first, and then order the labourers to finish 
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the work. It is said that that little plot of land produced 
enough, as long as he lived, to maintain the whole of the 
family. He ever depended upon his Raghuvira, or the hero 
of the race of Raghu, the divine Rama, and never cared for 
the morrow. His son Ramakr/sh^za, we arc told, had 
something in him which attracted everybody and made 
people love him, as if he were of their own kith and kin, 
even at the first appearance. 

The young child used to repeat the whole of the religious 
operas and dramas, the acting, the music, and eveiy'thing, 
after hearing them once. He had a very good musical 
voice and a taste for music. He \vas a very good judge 
of the merits and defects of the statues or images of gods 
or goddesses, and his judgement was held as final by the 
old people of the village, even from his childhood. He 
could draw and make images of gods himself. One of 
the broken stone images of 6'ri Kr/sh;za, which he repaired 
in later days, is still to be seen in the temple of Dakshiwer- 
vara of Rani Rasmoni, about four miles to the north of 
Calcutta. After hearing a religious drama, e. g. the doings 
of 5ri Kr/sh?/a, he would gather his playmates, teach them 
the different parts, and enact it in the fields, under the 
trees. Sometimes he would build an image of the god 
^iva, and w^orship it with his companions. At the age of 
six he was well versed in the Pura«as, likewise in the 
Ramayaj^a, the Mahabharata, and the .Srimad Bhagavata, 
by hearing them from the Ka/Aaks, a class of men who 
preach and read these Purawas for the enlightenment of 
the uneducated masses all over India. (His knowledge of 
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the Puranas, the MahSbharata, the Ramayawa, and the 
Bhagavata must have been in Bengali, as he never, ac- 
cording to Mozoomdar, who was his friend, knew a word 
of Sanskrit.) 

The pilgrim road to Puri passes through the outskirts 
of the village where he lived, and very often a whole host 
of ascetics and religious men would come and take shelter 
in the Dharmasala or pilgrim-house, built by the Laha 
family, the Zemindar of the village. Ramakr/shwa used 
to go there very often, talk to them on religious subjects, 
mark their habits, and hear their tales of travel. 

It is the custom in India to gather all the learned pandits 
or professors of the neighbourhood at a funeral ceremony. 
In one of these gatherings in the house of the Laha family, 
a question arose about some intricate points of theology, and 
the professors could not come to a conclusion. The boy 
Ramaknsh«a went to them and decided it quickly with his 
simple language, and all present were astonished. (This 
might be taken from any Evangelium mfantiae.) 

Before he reached his teens, he was walking in the fields 
one day. The sky was very clear and blue, and he saw 
a flight of white cranes moving along it. The contrast of 
colours was so very beautiful and dazzling to his imagination, 
and produced such thoughts in him, that he fell down in 
a trance. (This would admit of a very natural pathological 
explanation, and may therefore be perfectly true, though it 
would easily lend itself to further poetical expansion.) 

He was the youngest child of a family of three sons and 
two daughters. His eldest brother, Ramkumar Chattopa- 
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dhyaya, was a very learned professor of the old school. He 
had his own school at Calcutta. At the age of sixteen 
Ramakr?sh;ia, having been invested by his own father with 
the sacred Brahmanic thread, was taken to this school, but 
what was his disgust to find that after all their high talk on 
being and non-being, on Brahman and Maya, on how the 
soul is liberated by the realisation of Atman, they would 
never dream of practising these precepts in their own lives, but 
run after lust and gold, after name and fame. He told his 
brother plainly he would never care for that kind of learning, 
the sole aim of which was to gain a few pieces of silver, of 
a few maunds of rice and vegetables. He yearned to learn 
something which would raise him above all these, and give 
him as a recompense God Himself. From that time lie 
kept aloof from the school. 

The temple of the goddess Kali at Dakshi?/ervara, about 
five miles to the north of Calcutta, was established in 1853 a.d. 
It stands on the side of the Ganges, and is one of the finest 
temples in India. The temple deeds w’ere drawn in the 
name of the Guru, or spiritual director of Rani Rasmoni, 
for she being of a lower caste, none of the higher castes 
would come to the temple and take food there if she drew 
the deeds in her own name. The eldest brother of 6'ri Rama 
knsh^^a was appointed as priest to the temple. The two 
brothers came on the day when the temple, was first opened 
and established, but such were the caste prejudices of Rama- 
krfshwa at that time that he protested vehemently against 
his brother’s taking service under a Afidra woman, or one of 
the lowest caste, and would not take any cooked food in 
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the temple precincts, because it was forbidden in the 6'astras. 
So, amidst all the rejoicings of the day, in which some fifteen 
to twenty thousand people were sumptuously entertained, 
he was the only man who kept his fast At night he went 
to the grocer’s close by, took a pice-worth of fried paddy, 
and returned to Calcutta. But after a week his love for 
his brother made him return again, and at his entreaty he 
consented to live there, on condition, however, that he should 
be allowed to cook his own meals by the side of the Ganges, 
which is the holiest place according to the Hindus, A few 
months afterwards his brother became incapable of con- 
ducting the services through illness, and requested Rama- 
kr/sh;;a to take charge of the duties. He consented at 
last, and became a recognised worshipper of the goddess 
Kali. 

Sincere as he always was, he could do nothing lYom 
mercenary motives, nor did he ever do anything which he 
did not thoroughly believe. He noAv began to look upon 
the image of the goddess Kali as his mother and the mother 
of the universe. He believed it to be living and breathing 
and taking food out of his hand. After the regular forms of 
worship he would sit there for hours and hours, singing 
hymns and talking and praying to her as a child to his 
mother, till he lost all consciousness of the outward world. 
Sometimes he would weep for hours, and would not be 
comforted, because he could not see his mother as perfectly 
as he wished. People became divided in their opinions 
regarding him. Some held the young priest to be mad, and 
some took him to be a great lover of God, and all this 
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outward madness as the manifestation of that love. His 
mother and brothers, thinking that his imagination would 
calm down when he had a young wife and a family of his 
own to look after, took him to his native village and married 
him to the daughter of RSma Chandra Mukhopadhyaya, who 
•was then five years of age, 6rimatt Saroda Devi or Sara- 
damani Devi by name. It is said when his mother and 
brothers were looking after a suitable bride for him, he 
himself told them that the daughter of such and such a man 
was destined to be joined to him in marriage, and that she 
was endowed with all the qualities of a goddess or Devi, 
and they went and found the bride. 

He used to hold that some women were born with all the 
qualities of a Devi, and some with the opposite qualities — 
the Asuri, or the demoniacal. The former would help their 
husbands in becoming religious, and would never lead them 
to lust and sensuality, and he could distinguish them by 
their mere appearance. A woman, a perfect stranger to 
him, came to see him once at Dakshi7zervara many years 
afterwards. She was of a noble family, the wife of a gentle- 
man, and mother of five or six children, yet looked still 
very young and beautiful. Ramak7'/sh7za told his disciples 
at once that she had the qualities of a Devi in her, and he 
would prove it to them. He ordered them to burn some 
incense before her, and taking some flowers, placed them on 
her feet and addressed her as ‘ mother.’ And the lady who 
never knew anything before of meditation, or Samadhi, and 
had never seen him before, fell into a deep trance with her 
hands lifted as in the act of blessing. That trance did not 
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leave her for some hours, and he got frightened at the 
thought that her husband would accuse him of some black 
magic. He began, therefore, to pray to his mother Kali 
(the goddess) to bring her back to her senses. By-and-by 
she came to herself, and when she opened her eyes they 
were quite red, and she looked as if she were quite drunk. 
Her attendants had to support her while she got into 
a carriage, then she drove back home. This is one of many 
instances of the same kind (evidently cases of hypnosis). 

Of men he used to tell the same. In his later days, when 
crowds of men and boys came to him to learn, he would 
select and point out some who, he said, would realise 
religion in this life, and of the rest he would say that they 
must enjoy life a little longer before they would have 
a sincere desire for religion. He used to say, ‘ That man 
who had been an emperor in his former birth, who had 
enjoyed the highest pleasures the world can give, and who 
had seen the vanities of them all, wpuld attain to perfection 
in this life on earth.’ 

After his marriage he returned to Calcutta and took upon 
himself the charges of the temple again, but instead of 
toning down, his fervour and devotion increased a thousand- 
fold. His whole soul, as it were, melted into one flood of I 
tears, and he appealed to the goddess to have mercy on 
him and reveal herself to him. No mother ever shed such 
burning tears over the death-bed of her only child. Crowds 
assembled round him and tried to console him, when the 
blowing of the conch-shells proclaimed the death of another 
day, and he gave vent to his sorrow, saying, ‘ Mother, oh my 
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mother, another day has gone, and still I have not found 
thee.’ People thought he was mad, or that he was suffering 
from some acute pain, for how was it possible for them, 
devoted as they were to lust and gold, to name and fame, 
to imagine that a man could love his God or Goddess 
Mother with as much intensity as they loved their wives and 
children ? The son-in-law of Rani Rasmoni, Babu Mathura- 
nath, who had always had a love for this young Brahman, 
took him to the best physicians in Calcutta to get him 
cured of his madness. But all their skill was of no avail. 
Only one physician of Dacca told them that this man was 
a .great Yogin or ascetic, and that all their pharmacopoeia 
was useless for curing his disease, if indeed it were a disease 
at all. So his friends gave him up as lost. 

Meanwhile he increased in love and devotion day by 
day. One day as he was feeling his separation from Devi 
very keenly, and thinking of putting an end to himself, as 
he could not bear his loneliness any longer, he lost all 
outward sensation, and saw his mother (Kali) in a vision. 
These visions came to him again and again, and then he 
became calmer. Sometimes he doubted whether these 
visions were really true, and then he would say, ‘ I would 
believe them true, if such and such a thing happened,’ and 
it would invariably happen, even at the very hour he ex- 
pected. For instance, he said one day, ‘I could believe 
them true, and not resulting from a disease of my brain, 
if the two young daughters of Rani Rasmoni, who never 
once came to this temple, would come under the big banyan- 
tree this afternoon, and would speak to me,’ though he was 
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a perfect stranger to them. And what was his astonishment 
when he saw them standing under the tree at the exact 
hour, and calling him b}’ name, and telling him to be 
consoled, for the Mothfjr Kali would surely have mercy on 
him. These ladies of the Zenana had never come to a public 
place, especially when young, but somehow or other they 
got a strong desire to see that temple that very day, and 
they got permission to go there. 

These visions grew more and more, and his trances 
became longer and longer in duration, till every one saw 
it was no longer possible for him to perform his daily 
course of duties. For instance, it is prescribed in the 
6'astras that a man should put a flower over his own head 
and think of himself as the very god or goddess he is going 
to worship, and Ramakr/sh7;a, as he put the flower, and 
thought himself as identified mth his mother, would get 
entranced, and would remain in that state for hours. Then 
again, from time to time, he would entirely lose his own 
identity, so much so as to appropriate to himself the offerings 
brought for the goddess. Sometimes forgetting to adorn 
the image, he would adorn himself with the flowers. 
Mathuranath at first objected to this, but shortly after- 
wards, it is said, he saw the body of Ramak77sh;/a trans- 
figured into that of the god iSiva, and from that day 
fonvard he looked upon him as God Himself, and 
addressed him always as Father whenever he spoke to 
him. He appointed the nephew of Ramakr/shwa to 
conduct the regular services, and left him free to do 
whatever he liked. 
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The ardent soul of Ramakr/sh^m could not remain quiet 
with these frequent visions, but ran eagerly to attain per- 
fection and realisation of God in all His different aspects. 
He thus began the twelve 3^ears of unheard-of tapasya, or 
ascetic exercises. Looking back to these years of self- 
forture in his later days^ he said, ‘that a great religious 
tornado, as it were, raged within him during these years and 
made everything topsy-turvy.’ He had no idea then that 
it lasted for so long a time. He never had a wink of sound 
sleep during these years, could not even doze, but his eyes 
would remain always open and fixed. He thought some- 
times that he was seriously ill, and holding a looking-glass 
before him, he put his finger within the sockets of the eye, 
that the lids might close, but they would not. In his 
despair he cried out, ‘ Mother, oh ! my mother, is this the 
result of calling upon thee and believing in thee?’ And 
anon a sweet voice would come, and a sweeter smiling face, 
and said, ‘ My son ! how could you hope to realise the 
highest truth, if you don’t give up the love of your body 
and of your little self? ’ ‘ A torrent of spiritual light,’ he 

said, ‘ would come then, deluging my mind and urging me 
forward. I used to tell my mother, “Mother! I could 
never learn from these erring men; but I will learn from 
thee, and thee alone,” and the same voice would say, “ Yea, 
my son ! ” ’ ‘ I did not once,’ he continued, ‘ look to the 

preservation of my body. My hair grew till.it became 
matted, and I had no idea of it. My nephew, Hr/daya, 
used to bring me some food daily, and some days succeeded 
and some days did not succeed in forcing a few mouthfuls 
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down my throat, though I had no idea of it. Sometimes 
I used to go to the closet of the servants and sweepers and 
clean it with my own hands, and prayed, “ Mother ! destroy 
in me all idea that I am great, and that I am a Brahman, 
and that they are low and pariahs, for who are they but 
Thou in so many forms?”’ 

'Sometimes,’ he said, ‘I would sit by the Ganges, 
with some gold and silver coins and a heap of rubbish 
by my side, and taking some coins in my right hand 
and a handful of rubbish in the left, I would tell my 
soul, “ My soul ! this is what the world calls money, 
impressed with the queen’s face. It has the power of 
bringing you rice and vegetables, of feeding the poor, of 
building houses, and doing all that the world calls great, 
but it can never help thee to realise the ever-existent 
knowledge and bliss, the Brahman. Regard it, therefore, 
as rubbish.” Then mixing the coins and the rubbish in 
my hands, while repeating all the time, “ money is rubbish, 
money is rubbish,” I lost all perception of difference 
between the two in my mind, and threw them both into the 
Ganges. No wonder people took me for mad.’ About 
this time Mathuranatha, who was very devoted to him, one 
day put a shawl fringed with gold round him, which cost 
about 1,500 Rs. At first he seemed to be pleased with it. 
But what was the astonishment of Mathuranatha when 
the next moment Ramakr/sh«a threw it on the ground, 
trampled and spat on it, and began to cleanse the floor of 
the room with it, saying, ‘It increases vanity, but it can 
never help to realise the ever-existent knowledge and bliss 
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(Sat-kit-ananda), and therefore is no better than a piece of 
torn rag.’ 

‘About this time,’ he said, ‘I felt such a burning 
sensation all over my body j I used to stand in the waters 
of the Ganges, with my body immersed up to the shoulders 
and a wet towel over my head all through the day, for it 
was insufferable. Then a Brahman lady came and cured 
me of it in three days. She smeared my body with sandal- 
wood paste and put garlands on my neck, and the pain 
vanished in three days.’ 

Now this Brahman lady was, we are told, an extraordinary 
Bengali woman. She was versed in the philosophies and 
mythologies of India, and could recite book after book 
from memory. She could hold her ground in argument 
with the best pandits of the country. Tall and graceful, 
she combined in herself all the physical and intellectual 
qualities that would raise any man or woman high above 
ordinaiy mortals. She had a fine voice and was well 
versed in music. She had given up the world, practised 
Yoga (ascetics), attained to some wonderful Yogic powers, 
and was roaming all over India in the red garb of a 
Sa;«nyasin. Nobody knew anything of her birth or family 
or name even, and nobody could induce her to say any- 
thing about them. She was as if some goddess had come 
to this earth to help men to perfection, moved by the 
sorrows and sins of this wicked world. She seemed to 
have known full well that she was destined to help three 
particular personages, who were very advanced in attaining 
perfection. Ramak^shi^a had been informed by his divine 
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mother that she would come and teach him the certain 
way to attain perfection. He recognised her at once, and 
she recognised him arid said, ‘ I have found out the other 
two, and have been searching for thee for a long, long time, 
and to-day I have found thee.’ Up to this time Rama- 
kmh?^a had not found a single soul who could understand 
his superhuman devotion and perfect purity, and the 
arrival of this woman was therefore a great relief to him. 
His devotion and love knew no bounds. 

All people were astonished at the wonderful learning of 
this Brahman lady, but they could not understand how she 
could sympathise and place even above herself this half- 
crazed Ramakrfshwa they took him for. To prove that he 
was not mad, the lady mentioned some Vaishwava scriptures, 
got the manuscripts from some learned pandits, and quoted 
passage after passage, showing that all these physical 
manifestations come to an ardent lover of God. It was 
recorded in these books that all these states physical and 
mental did happen to the great religious reformer of Bengal, 
^Sri Chaitanya, four hundred years back, and the remedies 
were given, too, by which he overcame them. For instance, 
this burning sensation, as if all the body were in flames, 
from which Ari Ramak^fshwa was suffering at the time, was 
mentioned in these Vaishwava scriptures as having happened 
to the shepherdess of Braja, to the stainless Radha, the 
beloved of Knsh^m, centuries before, and again in later 
times to Sn Chaitanya, when both of them felt deeply the 
pain of separation from their beloved (God). In both 
these cases relief came by smearing the body with sandal- 
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wood paste and wearing garlands of sweet-scented flowers. 
The lady held it to be no real disease, but a state of physical 
disturbance, which would come to all who arrive at that 
stage of Bhakti, or love of God. She applied the same 
remedies for three days, and the trouble passed away. 

At another time during her stay he suffered much from 
an insatiable appetite. However much he might eat, the 
appetite was there, preying upon him as if he had taken 
nothing. The Brahman lady assured him that the same 
had happened to Chaitanya and other Yogins, and ordered 
all sorts of dishes to be put into his room on every side, 
day and night. This practice was continued for a few 
days, and the sight of so much food gradually acted upon 
the mind, and the false sensation passed away. 

The lady lived there for some years, and made her friend 
practise all the different sorts of Yoga which make a man 
complete master of his body and mind, render his passions 
subservient to his reason, and produce a thorough and 
deep concentration of thought, and, above all, the fearless 
and unbiased disposition which is essential to everj'body 
who desires to know the truth and the whole truth. 

About this time Ramak?'fsh?za began to practise Yoga, or 
the physical discipline, which makes the body strong and 
enduring. He began by regulating his breath, and went 
through the eight-fold methods prescribed by Pataw^ali. 
His teachers were astonished at the short time in which he 
came to the realisation and attained the end of all these 
ascetic practices. One night, when he was practising Yoga, 
he was very much frightened at two strings of clotted blood 
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coming out of his mouth. The temple services were then 
in the hands of one of his cousins, Haladhari, a man of 
great learning and purity and possessed of certain psychical 
powers, such as Vak-siddhi, power of speech. A few days 
before, Ramakrfsh;^ had offended him by pointing out to 
him certain defects of his character, so much so that his 
cousin cursed him and said that blood should come out of 
his mouth. So Ramakr/sh;za was frightened, but a great 
Yogin who was living there at the time came to his help, 
and after inquiring into his case assured him that it was 
very good that the blood had come out that way. It was 
because he had to teach many men, and to do good to them, 
that he was not permitted to enter into that Samadhi (trance) 
from which nobody returns. He explained to him that 
when a man has attained to the perfection of this Yoga his 
blood rushes to his brain, and he becomes absorbed in 
Samadhi, perceives his identity with the Supreme Self, and 
never returns any more to speak of his religious experiences 
to others. Only a few returned, namely, those who by the 
will of God were born to be the great teachers of mankind. 
In their case the blood rushes to the brain, and they feel 
the identity for some time, but after that the blood flows 
out again and they are able to teach. 

By this time Ramakr/sh;^a had learnt all that the 
Brahman lady could teach, but he was still hankering after 
higher truths, when a 6^;7anin (a true philosopher) came 
and initiated him into the truths of the Vedanta. This 
was a Sa;;myasm named Tota-puri, tall, muscular, and 
powerful. He had taken the vow of the order from his 
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very boyhood, and after a hard struggle had succeeded in 
realising the highest truths of the Vedanta. He wore no 
clothes whatever, and never rested under a roof. When the 
doors of palaces might have been opened to him if he had. 
only wished, he passed the night always under a tree or the 
blue canopy of the heavens, even in winter and in the rainy 
season, never remaining more than three days in any place, 
and never caring to ask for food from anybody. Free as 
the wind, he was roaming all over the country, teaching and 
exhorting wherever he could find a sincere soul, and helping 
them to attain to that perfection which he had himself 
reached. He was a living illustration of the truth that 
Vedanta, when properly realised, can become a practical 
rule of life. On seeing .Sri Ramakr/sh?^a sitting on the 
border of the Ganges, he at once recognised in him a great 
Yogin and a perfectly-prepared ground for the reception of 
the seeds of the highest truths of religion. He addressed 
him at once and said, ‘ My son ! do you want to learn the 
way to perfect freedom ? Come, then, and I will teach it to 
you.’ Ramak?'/sh?2a, who never did anything without first 
asking his mother (the goddess Kali), said that he did not 
know what he should do, but he would go and ask his 
mother. He came back in a few minutes and told the 
Sa^/myasin that he was ready. Tota-puri made him take 
the vow, and told him how he was to meditate and how to 
realise unity. After three days of practice he attained 
to the highest, the Nirvikalpa stage of SamSdhi, where 
there is no longer any perception of the subject or of the 
object. The Sawnyasin was perfectly bewildered at the 
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rapid progress of his protege, and said, *My boy! what 
I reali sed after forty years o f hard struggle, you have 
arrive<Lst in three days. I dare not call you my disciple j 
henceforth I wll address you as my friend.’ And such 
was the love of this holy man for Sil Ramak/*/sh 7 ;a that he 
stayed with him for eleven months, and in his turn learnt 
many things from his own disciple. There is a story told 
of the Sawnyasin. He always kept a fire and regarded it 
as very holy. One day as he was sitting by this fire and 
talking to A-1 RSmakrfshna, a man came and lighted his 
pipe out of the same fire. The Sa///ny^in felt enraged at 
this sacrilege, when a gentle scolding came from his disciple, 
who said, ‘ Is this the way that you look upon everything as 
Brahman ? Is not the man himself Brahman as well as the 
fire? WTiat is high and what is low in the sight of a 
<r»anin?’ The Sawnyasin was brought to his senses, and 
said, ‘ Brother, you are right. From this day forth you shall 
never find me angry again,’ and he kept his word. He 
could never understand, however, Rimakr/slu/a’s love for 
his Mother (the goddess KSll). He would talk of it as 
mere superstition, and ridicule it, when RSmaluvshMa 
made him understand that in the Absolute there is no 
thou, nor I, nor God, nay, that it is beyond all speech or 
thought. As long, however, as there is the least grain of 
relativity left, the Absolute is within thought and speech 
and within the limits of the mind, which mind is sub- 
servient to the universal mind and consciousness ; and this 
omniscient, universal consciousness was to him his mother 
and God. 
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After the departure of Tota-puri, Ramak?'fsh?za himself 
tried to remain always in union with the absolute Brahman 
and in the Nirvikalpa state. Looking back to this period 
of his life in his later days, he said, ‘ I remained for six 
months in that state of perfect union which people seldom 
reach, and if they reach it, they cannot return to their 
individual consciousness again. Their bodies and minds 
could never bear it. But this my body is made up of 
Sattwa particles (pure elements) and can bear much strain. 
In those days I was quite unconscious of the outer world. 
My body would have died for want of nourishment, 
but for a Sadhu (an advanced religious ascetic) who came 
at that time and stayed there for three days for my sake. 
He recognised my state of Samadhi, and took much in- 
terest to preserve this bod)^, while I was unconscious of its 
very existence. He used to bring some food every day, and 
when all methods failed to restore sensation or conscious- 
ness to this body of mine, he would even strike me with 
a heavy club, so that the pain might bring me back to con- 
sciousness. Sometimes he succeeded in awakening a sort 
of partial consciousness in me, and he would immediately 
force down one or two mouthfuls of food before I was lost 
again in deep Samadhi. Some days when he could not 
produce any response, even after a severe beating, he was 
very sorrowful.’ After six months the body gave way under 
these severe irregularities, and Ramakrz'sh^a was laid up 
with dysentery. This disease, he said, did much in bringing 
him back to consciousness, slowly and gently, in a month 
or t^vo. When the native physicians had cured him, his 


E 
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deep religious zeal took another turn. He began to prac- 
tise and realise the Vaishy^ava ideal of love for God. This 
love, according to the Vaishyyavas, becomes manifested 
practically in any one of the following relations — the re- 
lation of a servant to his master, of a friend to his friend, 
of a child to his parents, or vice versa, and a wife to her 
husband. The highest point of love is reached when the 
human soul can love his God as a wife loves her husband. 
The shepherdess of Braja had this sort of love towards 
the divine Kr/sh;/a, and there was no thought of any carnal 
relationship. No m.an, they say, can understand this love 
of iSri Radha and ^Sri Kr/sh;/a until he is perfectly free 
from all carnal desires. They even prohibit ordinarj' men 
to read the books which treat of this love of Radha and 
Kr/shwa, because they are still under the sway of passion. 
Ramakr/sh«a, in order to realise this love, dressed himself 
in women’s attire for several days, thought of himself as 
a woman, and at last succeeded in gaining his ideal. He 
saw the beautiful form of 5ri K/v'shy/a in a trance, and was 
satisfied. After having thus devoted himself to Vaish- 
7/avism, he practised in turn many other religions prevalent 
in India, even Mohammedanism, alwa 5 'S arriving at an 
understanding of their highest purposes in an incredibly 
short time. Whenever he wished to learn and practise the 
doctrines of any faith, he always found a good and learned 
man of that faith coming to him and advising him how to 
do it. This is one out of many wonderful things that 
happened in his life. They may be explained as happy 
coincidences, which is much the same as to say they were 
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Avonderfulj and cannot be explained. To give another such 
instance. At the time when he perceived the desire of 
practising and realising religion, he was sitting one day 
under the big banyan-tree (called the Pancha-vati, or the 
place of the five banyans) to the north of the temple. He 
found the place very secluded and fit for carrying out his 
religious practices without disturbance. He was. thinking 
of building a little thatched hut in the place, when the tide 
came up the river and brought along with it all that was 
necessary to make a little hut— the bamboos, the sticks, the 
rope and all— and dropped them just a few yards off the 
place where he was sitting. He took the materials joyfully, 
and with the help of the gardener built his little hut, where 
he practised his Yoga. 

In his later days he was thinking of practising the tenets 
of Christianity. He had seen Jesus in a vision, and for 
three days he could think of nothing and speak of nothing 
but Jesus and His love. There was this peculiarity in all 
his visions— that he always saw them outside himself, but 
when they vanished they seemed to have entered into him. 
This was true of Rdma, of Aiva, of Kali, of lOvshwa, of 
Jesus, and of eveiy other god or goddess or prophet. 

After all these visions and his realisations of different 
religions he came to the conclusion that all religions are 
true, though each of them takes account of one aspect only 
of the Akhaw^a Sa^/^/ddananda, i.e. the undivided and 
eternal existence, knowledge, and bliss. Each of these 

different religions seemed to him a way to arrive at that 
One. 
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During all these years he forgot entirely that he had 
been married, which was not unnatural for one who had 
lost all idea of the existence even of his own body. The 
girl had in the meantime attained the age of seventeen or 
eighteen. She had heard rumours that her husband had 
become mad, and was in deep grief. Then again she heard 
that he had become a great religious man. She determined 
therefore to find him and to learn her fate from himself. 
Having obtained permission from her mother, she walked 
all the way, about thirty or forty miles, to the Dakshiwer- 
vara temple. Ramakr/shwa received her very kindly, but 
told her that the old Ramak? 7 sh«a was dead, and that the 
new one could never look upon any woman as his wife. He 
said that even then he saw his mother, the Goddess Kali, 
in her, and however much he might try he could never see 
anything else. He addressed her as his mother, worshipped 
her with flowers and incense, asked her blessings, as 
a child does from his mother, and then became lost in 
a deep trance. The wife, who was fully worthy of such 
a hero, told him she wanted nothing from him as her 
husband, but that he would teach her how to realise God, 
and allow her to remain near him and cook his meals and 
do what little she could for his health and comfort. From 
that day forward she lived within the temple compound, 
and began to practise whatever her husband taught her. 
Mathuranatha offered her the sum of 10,000 Rs., but she 
declined, saying that her husband had attained perfection 
by renouncing gold and all pleasures, and she did not care 
for any, as she was determined to follow him. She is living 
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still, revered by all for her purity and strength of character, 
helping others of her sex to religion and perfection, looking 
upon her husband as an incarnation of God Himself, and 
trying to fonvard the work her husband began. 

Though E.amak?7sh7;a had no proper education^ he had 
such a wonderful memory that he never forgot what he 
once heard. In his later days he had a desire to hear the 
Adhyatma Ramayawa, and he requested one of his disciples 
to read it to him in the original verse. As he was hearing, 
another of his disciples came and asked him whether he 
was understanding the original verses. He said he had 
heard the book before, with an explanation of it, and there- 
fore knew all of it, but he wanted to hear it again because 
the book was so beautiful, and he repeated at once the 
purport of some of the verses which followed, and which 
were about to be read. 

He had attained to great Yoga powers, but he never 
cared to display these marvellous powers to anyJbo.dy He 
told his disciples that all these powers would come to 
a man as he advanced, but he warned them never to take 
any heed of the opinions of men. They had not to please 
men, but to try to attain the highest perfection, that is, 
unity with Brahman. The power of working miracles was 
rather a hindrance in the way to perfection, inasmuch as 
It diverted the attention of man from his highest goal. 
But persons who went to him have found abundant proofs 
of his possessing such powers as thought-reading, predict- 
ing future events, seeing things at a distance, and healing 
a disease by simply willing. The one great power of 
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which he made most use, and which was by far the most 
wonderful, was that he was able to change a man’s thoughts 
by simply touching his body. In some this touch produced 
immediate Samadhi, in which they saw visions of gods and 
goddesses, and lost for some hours all sensation of the out- 
ward world. In others it produced no outward changes, 
but they felt that their thoughts had received a new direc- 
tion and a new impetus, by which they could easily travel in 
the path of progress in religion. The carnally minded, for 
instance, would feel that their thoughts never ran after 
carnal pleasures aftenvards, the miser would find that he 
did not love his gold, and so on. 

About that time Mathuranatha and his family went on 
a pilgrimage, and took Ramaknsh^^a with them. They 
visited all the sacred places of the Hindus as far as Bn'n- 
dabana, and Ramak;7sh;;a took the opportunity not only 
of seeing the temples, but of forming acquaintances with 
all the religious men, and with the Sawnyasins who 
were living in these places, such as the famous Tailanga 
Swamin of Benares and Ganga Mata of Br/ndabana. These 
Sadhus assigned to him a very high position, and regarded 
him not only as a Brahma^Ianin, but as a great religious 
teacher (Acharya), nay, as an incarnation of God Himself. 
At Brzhdabana he was so much struck by the natural 
scenery and associations of the place, that he nearly made 
up his mind to reside there for ever. But the memory of 
his old mother made him return home. On his way back 
he was so much struck by the poverty of a village near 
Vaidyanath, that he wept bitterly, and would not go from 
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the place without seeing them happy. So Mathuranatha 
fed the whole village for several days, gave proper clothing 
and some money to each of the villagers, and departed 
with Ramak?7sh«a contented. 

‘ When the rose is blown, and sheds its fragrance all 
around, the bees come of themselves. The bees seek the 
full-blown rose, and not the rose the bees.’ This saying of 
.Sri Ramak?7sh«a has been verified often and often in his 
own life. Numbers of earnest men, of all sects and creeds, 
began to flock to him to receive instruction and to drink 
the waters of life. From day-dawn to night-fall he had 
no leisure to eat or drink, so engaged was he in teaching, 
exhorting, and ministering to the wants of these hungry 
and thirsty millions. Men possessed of wonderful Yoga 
powers and great learning came to learn from this illiterate 
Paramahawsa of Dakshi«ervara, and in their turn ac- 
knowledged him as their spiritual director (Guru), touched 
as they were by the wonderful purity, the childlike sim- 
plicity, the perfect unselfishness, and by the simple language 
in which he propounded the highest truths of religion and 
philosophy. But the people of Calcutta knew him not 
till Babu Keshub Chunder Sen went to him and wrote 
about him. Ramakr/sh^za’s interview with Keshub was 
brought about in this way. It was in the year 1866 that 
Keshub was leading a life of prayer and seclusion in a 
garden house at Belgharia, about two miles from the 
temple of Dakshizzei-vara. Ramakrzshzza heard of him, and 
went to see him. Keshub was so much impressed with 
the simple words, full of the highest knowledge, the 
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wonderful love of God, and the deep trances of »Sri Rama- 
krishna, that he began to come often and often to him. 
He would sit for hours at the feet of Ramakr/sh;za and 
listen with rapture to the wonderful sayings on religion 
of that wonderful man. From time to time Ramakr/shwa 
would be lost in a deep Samadhi, and Keshub would 
gently touch his feet that he might thereby be purified. 
Sometimes he would invite the Paramahawsa to his house, 
or would take him in a boat and proceed a few miles 
up and down the river. He then used to question him 
on some points of religion to clear away his own doubts. 
A strong and deep love grew up between the two, and 
Keshub’s whole life became changed, till, a few years 
later, he proclaimed his views of religion as the New 
Dispensation, which was nothing but a partial representa- 
tion of the truths which Ramak77sh7/a had taught for 
a long time. 

A brief sketch of the teachings of Ramakr/shwa, and 
a few of his sayings, which Keshub published, were suffi- 
cient to rouse a wide interest in the Paramaha^/zsa, and 
numbers of highly-educated men of Calcutta and women 
of noble family began to pour in to receive instruction 
from this wonderful Yogin. RamakTvsh^za began to teach 
them and talk to them from morn till evening. At night, 
too, he had no rest, for some of the more earnest would 
remain and spend the night with him. He then forgot 
his sleep, and talked to them incessantly about Bhakti 
(devotion) or Gnana (knowledge) and his own experiences, 
and how he arrived at them. Though this incessant labour 
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began at last to tell upon him, yet he would not rest. In 
the meanwhile the crowds of men and women began to 
increase daily, and he went on as before. When pressed 
to take rest, he would say, ‘ I would suffer willingly all 
sorts of bodily pains, and death also, a hundred thousand 
times, if by so doing I could bring one single soul to 
freedom and salvation.’ 

In the beginning of 1885 he suffered from what is known 
as ‘the clergyman’s throat,’ which by-and-by developed 
into cancer. He was removed to Calcutta, and the best 
physicians were engaged, such as Babu Mohindra Lai 
Sircar, &c., who advised him to keep the strictest silence ; 
but the advice was to no effect. Crowds of men and 
women gathered wherever he went, and waited patiently 
to hear a single word from his mouth, and he, out of com- 
passion for them, would not remain silent. Many a time 
he would be lost in a Samadhi, losing all consciousness 
of his body and of his disease, and coming back he would 
talk incessantly as before. Even when the passage of his 
throat became so constricted that he could not swallow 
even liquid food, he would never stop his efforts. He was 
undaunted and remained as cheerful as ever, tdl pn August 
16, 1886, at 10 o’clock in the night, he entered into 
Samadhi. from whicb he never returned, His disciples 
took it at first to be an ordinary Samadhi, such as he 
used to have every day, during which the best doctors 
even could not find any pulsation or beating of the heart ; 
but, alas, they were mistaken. 

Ramakr/sh;za felt such an aversion to gold and silver 
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that he could not even touch them, and a simple touch, 
even when he w’as asleep, would produce physical con- 
tortions. His breath would stop, and his fingers would 
become contorted and paralysed for a few minutes, even 
when the metal had been removed. In his later days he 
could touch no metals, not even iron. 

He was a wonderful mixture of God and man. In his 
ordinary state he would talk of himself as servant of all 
men and women. He looked upon them all as God. He 
himself would never be addressed as Guru, or teacher. 
Never would he claim for himself any high position. He 
would touch the ground reverently where his disciples had 
trodden. But every now and then strange fits of God- 
consciousness came upon him. He then became changed 
into a different being altogether. He then spoke of himself 
as being able to do and know everything. He spoke as 
if he had the power of giving anything to anybody. He 
would speak of himself as the same soul that had been 
born before as Rama, as Kr/shwa, as Jesus, or as Buddha, 
born again as RSmakr/shwa. He told Mathuranatha, long 
before anybody knew him, that he had many disciples who 
would come to him shortly, and he knew all of them. He 
said that he was free from all eternity, and the practices 
and struggles after religion which he went through were 
only meant to show the people the way to salvation. He 
had done all for them alone. He would say he was a 
Nitya-mukta, or eternally free, and an incarnation of God 
Himself. ‘ The fruit of the pumpkin,’ he said, ‘ comes out 
first, and then the flowers ; so it is ^wth the Nitya-muktas, 
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or those who are free from all eternity, but come down 
for the good of others.’ 

During the state of Samadhi he was totally unconscious 
of himself and of the outward world. At one time he 
fell down upon a piece of live coal during this state. It 
burned deep into his flesh, but he did not know for hours, 
and the surgeon had to come in to extract the coal, when 
he came back to consciousness, and felt the wound. 

At another time his foot slipped, and he broke his hand. 
The surgeon came and bound it up and advised him not 
to use it till it was quite cured. But it was impossible. 
As soon as anybody spoke anything of religion or on God, 
he went straight into the state of Samadhi, and his hands 
became straight and stiff, and the injured hand had to be 
bound up again. This went on for months, and it took 
six months or more to cure that simple fracture. 

Mathuranatha proposed again and again to hand over 
to him the temple of Dakshi??eyvara and a property yielding 
an income of 25,000 Rs. a year, but he declined the pro- 
posal, and added that he would have to fly away from the 
place if Mathuranatha pressed^ his gift upon him. At 
another time another gentleman made an offer of some 
25,000 Rs. to him, with the same result. 

Remarks on Ramakr/shwa’s Life. 

This is all that Vivekananda sent me when I had asked 
him to write down whatever he could gather from his own 
memory and from communication with Ramakr/shi-za’s other 
disciples. I had warned him repeatedly not to send me 
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mere fables, such as I had read about his Guru in several 
Indian periodicals, and I believe he fully understood what 
I meant. Yet we can hardly fail to see the first beginnings 
of the ravages which the Dialogic Process works even in the 
first generation. Given his own veneration for his departed 
master, there is a natural unwillingness, nay, an incapability, 
to believe or to repeat anything that might place his master 
in an unfavourable light. Besides, his master was dead when 
these records were written, and the dc mortuis nihil nisi 
bonum is deeply engraved in every human heart. What is 
believed and told by everybody in a small village, chiefly by 
his friends and admirers, is not likely to be contradicted ; 
and if once a man is looked upon as different from others, as 
possessed of superhuman and miraculous powers, everybody 
has something new to add in confirmation of what everybody 
is ready to believe, while a doubt or a denial is treated as 
a sign of unkindness, possibly of envy or malice. The story, 
for instance, of the Brahman lady who was sent as a 
messenger and teacher to Ramakj^/sh«a, will sound to us 
far from probable. But when I first heard of it, this lady 
was represented as a kind of goddess who met her pupil in 
a forest and instructed him, like another Sarasvati, in all 
the Vedas, Purawas, and philosophies. The difficulty that 
had to be solved by this heavenly apparition was, no doubt, 
the fact that Ramak?'/sh?za had never received a proper 
classical education, and yet spoke with authority about the 
ancient literature and religion of his countrymen. The 
fact that he was ignorant of Sanskrit, nay, that he did not 
know a single word of the sacred language of India, is 
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denied by nobody, and has been distinctly asserted by one 
of his great admirers, the Rev. P. C. Mozoomdar. Of 
course he knew Bengali, and a man who speaks Bengali 
can guess the meaning of Sanskrit as an Italian may guess 
the meaning of Latin. Some of the classical Sanskrit texts 
exist in Bengali translations, and may have given him all 
the information which he wanted for his own purposes, to 
say nothing of his constant intercourse with learned men 
who would have warned him against mistakes and answered 
any question he chose to ask. Thus the Dea ex machina 
was really not wanted. If this Brahman lady was called a 
goddess, we must remember that Devi is not much more 
than a title of honour given to high-born and illustrious 
ladies, nay, that an exceptionally well-informed and en- 
lightened lady might well have been spoken of as an 
incarnation of the goddess Sarasvati. In India the distance 
between deity and humanity is very small ; gods are believed 
to become men, and men gods, without much ado about it. 

Mozoomdar’s Judgement. 

Fortunately in our case we have the testimony not only 
of Vivekananda, who, as a devoted disciple of Ramakr/shwa, 
might be suspected of partiality, but we have several inde-" 
pendent witnesses, some favourable, others unfavourable. 
Mozoomdar must be counted as a favourable witness. He 
stands aloof from the propaganda carried on by Ramakz7sh«a’s 
disciples, but he speaks of him in the highest terms. In 
a letter which he addressed to me in September, 1895, he 
wrote : ‘ Both in Keshub’s Life and Teachings, and in the 
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old Theisiic Review, I have frankly and warmly expressed 
my estimate of that saintl)' man and our obligations to him. 
But there was another side of his character, which of course 
one could not take up, because it was not edifying.’ Here 
we see another ingredient of the Dialogic Process. 

E.§.maky'2sli?za’s Iianguage. 

‘ His speech at times was abominably filthy. For all that, 
he was, as you say, a real Mahatman, and I would not with- 
draw a single word I wrote in his praise. Ramakr/sh 72 a was 
not in the least a Vedantist, except that every Hindu uncon- 
sciously imbibes from the atmosphere around some amount 
of Vedantism, which is the philosophical backbone of every 
national cult. He did not know a word of Sanskrit, and 
it is doubtful -whether he knew enough Bengali. His 
spiritual wisdom was the result of genius and practical 
'Observation.’ 

There is a ring of truth and impartiality about this, and 
there is no sign of jealousy, which often breaks out, even 
in India, among religious reformers and their followers. 
As to his filthy language, we must be prepared for much 
plain speaking among Oriental races. In a country where 
certain classes of men are allowed to walk about in public 
places stark naked, language too is not likely to veil what 
with us requires to be veiled. There is, however, a great 
difference between what is filthy and what is meant to be 
filthy. I doubt whether the charge of intentional filthiness 
or obscenity, which has been brought against writers like 
Zola, could be brought, or has ever been brought, against 
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Raniiak?'/sh??a. It is quite true that Hindus who belong 
socially to the higher classes, though not necessarily Brahmans 
by birth, would be more careful in their expressions. We 
seldom find any blemishes of that kind in the wTitings of 
Rammohun Roy, Keshub Chunder Sen, and their friends. 
But a certain directness of speech which would be most 
offensive in England is evidently not regarded in that light 
in India, and every scholar knows that many of their classical 
poems, nay, even their Sacred Writings, contain passages 
which simply do not admit of translation into English. In 
the three centuries (jataka) of Bhartr/hari, treating of worldly 
wisdom, love, and passionlessness, the second, that of love, 
lias generally been left out in English translations. But 
the spirit of that .SW7//gara-3ataka is by no means the same 
as that of Zola’s novels. On the contrarj^, the object of 
the poet is to warn people against voluptuousness, not 
as something in itself criminal, which has never been an 
Indian view, but as a hindrance in obtaining that serenity 
of mind without which the highest objects of life, dis- 
passionateness, serenity, and clear-sightedness can never 
be obtained. A most useful edition of all the three ^btakas 
has lately been published by Purohit Gopi Nath, M.A., 
Bombay, 1896. 

It should not be forgotten that in Homer, in Shakespeare, 
nay, even in the Bible, there are passages against which our 
modern taste revolts, yet we object to Bowdlerised editions, 
because the indecencies are never of an intentional cha- 
racter, and would seem to have been so, if they were -now 
removed by us. 
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Ea,mak;-/sliwa’s Wife. 

Another charge whicli Mozoomdar seems to consider as 
proved against Ramak^sh^za is what he calls his almost 
barbarous treatment of his wife. What he means is evi- 
dently that he forgot or neglected her till she was seventeen 
years of age. But this can hardly be called barbarous in 
India, where it is a recognised custom that a girl of five years 
of age, as his wife was when he married her, should remain 
at her parents’ house for years before she migrated to the 
house of her husband and his parents. And that a man 
in a state such as Ramak;vsh«a is described to have been in 
should decline to live mariiakmefit, is again by no means 
unusual in Eastern, nay, in Western countries also. 

Vivekananda told us that when at the age of seventeen 
his wife went to find him, he received her with real kind- 
ness, and that she was quite satisfied to live with him 
on his own terms, if he would only enlighten her mind and 
make her to see and to serve God. Such a relationship is 
by no means without a precedent, and cannot be called 
barbarous, for volenti non fit mjuria. Strange to say, I 
received not many days ago a letter from an American lady 
who had gone to visit Ramakmhwa’s widow, Mrs. S. C. 
Ole Bull, the widow of the famous violin player, and 
deeply interested in the religious movements in India. 
On July II, 1898, she writes from ArmSgar in Kashmir: 
‘We were the first foreigners who were allowed to see 
Sarada-devi, the widow of Ramaki^sb«a. She called us 
her children, and saying that our visit to her was of the 
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Lord, she felt no strangeness in being with us. When 
asl:ed to define the obedience to a Guru, who in her case 
was her husband, she replied to the effect that when one 
had chosen a Guru or teacher, one should listen to and 
obey all his directions for spiritual advancement, but in 
things temporal one could most truly serve a Guru by 
using one’s own best discernment, even if at times it w'ere 
not in agreement with suggestions given. 

‘When she gladly gave her husband, to w'hom she had 
been united by child-marriage, her assent that he should 
lead a Sawnyasin’s life, she gained his intimate friendship, 
and became his disciple, receiving daily instruction. During 
the years of her life with him she was his adviser, praying 
earnestly for such purity of motive that she might never 
fail him. She had also taken the vow of poverty and 
chastity, and in renouncing the natural joys of a mother, 
she became with him the spiritual parent of many children.' 

It is strange that a man of Mozoomdar’s knowledge and 
experience should have considered the resolve of Rama- 
b7sh?:a’s wife to live with him as a Sawnyasini as bar- 
barous treatment. She herself evidently did not think so, 
nor have I heard of any other cruelties on the part of her 
husband. If she was satisfied with her life, who has any 
right to complain ; and is love between husband and wife 
really impossible without the procreation of children ? We 
must learn to believe in Hindu honesty, however incredulous 
we might justly be on such matters in our own country. 
Anyhow, I know of no one else who has taken offence 
at Ramaknsh«a’s spiritual marriage. 

F 
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R&mak^’sliwa’s Influence on Eesliul) Ch.und.er Sen. 

A more painful misunderstanding has arisen with regard 
to the exact relationship between Ramakn'shwa and Keshub 
Chunder Sen. A disciple may mean many things, but 
Keshub Chunder Sen was never chary in giving credit 
where credit was due, and he was the last man to withhold 
the name of master and teacher from. Ramak«s‘hi’za or any 
one else from whom he- had received inspiration, encourage- 
ment, or instruction. ‘ Whoever he may be,’ he ■writes, 

‘ I desire to learn from 'him. If I see an ordinary minstrel, 
I love to learn at his feet. If an ascetic comes, I consider 
that a lac of rupees has come to my house. I learn much 
by hearing his hymns. ... I can clearly perceive that when- 
ever a saint takes leave of me he pours into my heart his 
virtues. To some extent I become like him — I am a born 
disable? On the other hand, no one repudiated the title of 
Master or Guru more emphatically than Ramakr/shwa. A 
relative of Keshub Chunder Sen, however, who evidently 
completelymisapprehended whatwas implied by the influence 
which I said that Ramak?7sh7za had exercised on Keshub 
Chunder Sen, Mozoomdar, and others as his disciples, is 
very anxious to establish the priority of Keshub Chunder 
Sen, as if there could be priority in philosophical or religious 
truth. ‘ It was Keshub Chunder,’ he tells us, ‘ who brought 
Ramafovshwa out of obscurity.’ That may be so, but how 
often have disciples been instrumental in bringing out their 
master? He then continues to bring charges against 
Ramakrfshwa, which may be true cr not, but have nothing 
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to do with the true relation between Keshub and Rama- 
k;7sh;;a. If, as we are told, he did not show sufficient 
moral abhorrence of prostitutes, he does not stand quite 
alone in this among the founders of religion. If he did not 
‘ honour the principle of teetotalism according to Western 
notions,’ no one, as far as I know, has ever accused him of 
any excess in drinking. Such bickerings and cavillings 
would have been most distasteful both to Keshub Chunder 
Sen and to Ramakr/shwa. Both had no words but -words 
of praise and love for each other, and it w'as a great pity that 
their mutual relation should have been treated in a jealous 
spirit, and thereby totally misrepresented. I can under- 
stand that in India, wdiere the relation between Guru and 
.Sishya is a ver)' peculiar and very definite one, one of Keshub 
Chunder Sen’s relatives should have objected to Rama- 
kr/sh;;a being represented as the Guru of Keshub. Keshub 
had no real Guru, nor was he a Brahman by birth like 
Ramakr/sh^.’a. But that he learnt from Ramak? 7 sh«a he, as 
well as Mozoomdar, has repeatedly admitted. As to myself, 
I can only say that Keshub Chunder Sen’s memory is quite 
safe in my hands, perhaps safer tifan in those of his rela- 
tives. I stood up for him when his nearest friends forsook 
him and turned against him. If my words could possibly 
have been misunderstood in India, I gladly state that neither 
did Ramakr/sh7/a act as Guru or Keshub Chunder Sen as 
6’ishya, The only thing that interested me was whether 
the influence exercised by the former on the latter might 
possibly account for certain, as yet unexplained, phases in 
the later spiritual development of Keshub Chunder Sen. 
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It would be a real help in judging of Keshub Chunder Sen 
if we knew that — to quote the words of Mozoomdar — ‘ his 
association with Ramakz'/shwa developed the conception 
of the Motherhood of God’; or, again, that ‘the strange 
selectivism of Ramaknshwa suggested to Keshub’s appre- 
ciative mind the thought of broadening the spiritual struc- 
ture of his own movement.’ Whether toward the end of 
his life Keshub became mystic and ecstatic in his utter- 
ances, and whether his concept of the Godhead as the 
Divine Mother was inspired by Ramakr/shwa, I gladly leave 
to others to decide. By whatever terms these words mystic 
and ecstatic may be, if translated into Bengali, in English 
they mean exactly that spirit which pervades many of the 
utterances of the so-called New Dispensation, and which 
was so severely, and far too severely, animadverted on by 
many of Keshub’s European admirers. Mystic has no such 
terrible meaning in English as its corresponding term 
seems to have in Bengali. People always seem to imagine 
that mystic has something to do with mist. Thus the late 
B. R. Rajam Iyer wrote in the Prabuddha Bharata, p. 123 : 

‘ The Vedanta will certainly be mysticism if it seek to make 
a man live without food, enable him to preserve his life as 
long as he pleases, or get stiff like a corpse, dead entirely 
to the world, though an obscure spark of life may yet linger 
in the system. The Vedanta will be mysticism if it seek 
to enable man to work wonderful feats, as flying in the air, 
leaving the body at will, and wandering in space unob- 
structed like a ghost, or entering into the bodies of others, 
and possessing them like spirits, and doing similar things 
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of an unnatural character. The Vedanta will certainly be 
mysticism if it seek to make a man read the thoughts of 
others, and lay him in an eternal trance, when he would be 
more dead than alive, both with reference to himself and to 
others.’ I quote these words partly to show the misapplica- 
tion of the term mysticism, for all this should not be called 
mysticism, but fraud and jugglery ; and partly to show what 
the A'edanta is not, and certainly never was, in the eyes of 
Keshub Chunder Sen or Ramaknsh;za. It was in order to 
express my conviction that some later phases in Keshub’s 
so-called New Dispensation were not essential to his simple 
original teaching, that I tried to trace them back to their 
different sources. If some of E.amaknsh«a’s followers have 
made capital out of these remarks, surely such local jealousies 
and backbitings may safely be ignored. An honest under- 
standing between East and West, which was one of Keshub’s 
highest ideals, cannot be furthered , by the somewhat childish 
misunderstandings of ^eshub’s self-constituted advocates. 
Keshub himself wotild have been the last person to approve 
of the spirit that peryAdes his friend’s passionate, though, 
I trust, well-intentiohed advocacy. 

Vedanta-philosopiiy. 

If now we return to Ramak?7sh«a, I can assure Keshub’s 
zealous advocate that I never looked upon Ramaknshwa 
as the originator of the Vedanta-philosophy. He was 
not a man possessed of a scholarlike knowledge of the 
ancient system of the Vedanta-philosophy, nor do I feel 
certain that even Keshub Chunder Sen had studied Sam- 
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kara’s or Ramanu^’s famous commentaries on the Vedanta 
Shtras. But both were thoroughly imbued with the spirit 
of that philosophy, which is, in fact, like the air breathed 
more or less by every Hindu who cares for philosophy or 
religion. It is difScult to say whether we should treat 
the Vedanta as philosophy or religion, the two being really 
inseparable from the Hindu point of view. 

What is curious, however, both in Keshub Chunder 
Sen’s and in Ramakr?sh7?a’s utterances, is the admixture 
of European ideas. Neither the one nor the other would 
have spoken as they did, before the English Government 
began its educational work in India. The bulk of their 
teaching is, no doubt, Indian to the backbone. It is the 
old Indian philosophy, properly called Vedanta or the 
highest goal of the Veda, but there is clearly a sprinkling, 
and sometimes far more than a mere sprinkling, of European 
thoughts in Keshub’s writings ; and we often meet with 
quite unexpected references to European subjects, not ex- 
cluding railways and gas, in the sayings of Ramakr/sh«a. 

It is necessary to explain in a few words the character 
of that Vedanta-philosophy which is the very marrow 
running through all the bones of Ramakr?sh«a’s doctrine. 
It is by no means easy, however, to give a short abstract 
of that ancient philosophy, particularly if we consider that 
it exists now, and seems always to have existed, under three 
different forms, the Advaita School (non-duality school), 
the Vijish/a-advaita School (non-duality school, with a 
difference), and the Dvaita School (real duality school), 
the last of which seems hardly to have a right to the name 
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of Vedanta, but nevertheless is so called. The Advaita or 
non-duality school, chiefly represented by 5'a;;zkara and his 
followers, holds that there is and there can be one reality 
only, whether we call it God, the Infinite or the Absolute, the 
Unknowable or Brahman, so that it follows by the strictest 
rules of logic that whatever is or seems to be, can be that one 
Absolute only, though wrongly conceived, as we are told, 
by Avidya or Nescience. The human soul, like everything 
else, is and can be nothing but Brahman or the Absolute, 
though for a time misconceived by Avidya or Nescience. 
The desire of each individual soul is not, as commonly 
supposed, an approach to or a union with Brahman, but 
simply a becoming what it has always been, a recovering 
and recollection of its true being, a recognition of the full 
and undivided Brahman as the eternal basis of every 
apparently individual soul. 

The second school, called Vidsh^'a-advaita, or Advaita, 
non-duality, with a difference, was evidently intended for 
a larger public, for those who could not bring them- 
selves to deny all reality to the phenomenal world, and 
some individuality likewise to thei^ own souls. It is diffi- 
cult to say which of the two schools was the more ancient, 
and I am bound to acknowledge, after Professor Thibaut’s 
luminous exposition, that the Vidsh/advaita interpretation 
seems to me more in keeping with the Sfitras of Bada- 
rayawa. It is true that Ramanu^ lived in the twelfth, 
Samkaxa in the eighth century, but there were Vidsh^^dvaita 
expositions and commentaries long before Ramanuja. 
Considered as a case of philosophical athletics, the rigidly 
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monistic school cannot fail to command our admiration. 
•Sa^/zkara makes no concessions of any kind. He begins 
and never parts with his conviction that whatever is, is one 
and the same in itself, without variableness or shadow of 
turning. This, what he calls the Brahman, does not possess 
any qualities (vi^esha), not even those of being and thinking, 
but it is both being and thought. To every attempt to 
define or qualify Brahman, »Sa;/zkara has but one answer — 
No, No ! When the question is asked as to the cause of 
what cannot be denied, namely, the manifold phenomenal 
world, or the world as reflected in our consciousness, with 
all its individual subjects, and all its individual objects, 
all that *Sa?;2kara condescends to say is that their cause is 
Avidya or Nescience. Here lies what strikes a Western 
mind as the vulnerable point of ^'a^/^kara’s Vedanta-philo- 
sophy. We should feel inclined to say that even this 
AvidyS, which causes the phenomenal world to appear, 
must itself have some cause and reality, but *S'a;;2kara does 
not allow this, and repeats again and again that, as an 
illusion, Nescience is neither real nor unreal, but is some- 
thing exactly like our own ignorance when, for instance, 
we imagine we see a serpent, while what we really see 
is a rope, and yet we run away from it in all earnestness 
as if it were a real cobra. This creative Nescience once 
granted, everything else proceeds smoothly enough. Brah- 
man (or Atman), as held or as beheld by Avidya, seems 
modified into all that is phenomenal. Our instruments of 
knowledge, whether senses or mind, nay, our whole body, 
should be considered as impediments or fetters rather, as 
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Upadhis, as they are called, which one feels tempted to 
translate by impositions. And here the difficulty arises — are 
these Upadhis, these misleading organs of knowledge, the 
cause or the result of Avidya? With us they are clearly 
the cause of Avidya ; but are they not, like everything that 
we call created, the result also of that universal beginning- 
less Avidya, without which Brahman could never have 
become even phenomenally creative ? This is a point that 
requires further consideration. It is touched upon, but hardly 
decided, by Aawkara in his commentary (pp. 787, 789), where 

A. 

we read ^ : ‘ The omniscience and omnipotence of the Atman 
are hidden by its union with the body, that is, by the union 
with the body, senses, Manas (mind), and Buddhi (thought), 
the objects, and their perception as such.’ And here we 
have the simile: As fire is endowed with burning and 
light, but both are hidden when fire has retired into the 
wood or is covered with ashes, in the same manner, through 
the union of the Self with the Upadhis, such as body, senses, 
&c., that is, with the Upadhis formed by Avidya from Nama- 
rupa, names and forms, there arises the error of the Atman 
not being different from them, and this is what causes the 
hiding of the omniscience and omnipotence of the Atman. 
It is under the influence of that Avidya that Brahman 
assumes or receives names and forms (nSmarfipa), which 
come very near to the Greek Xoyoj, or the archetypes of every- 
thing. Then follow the material objective elements which 
constitute animate and inanimate bodies, in fact the whole 
objective world. But all this is illusive. In reality there 
’ Deussen, System des Vedanta, p, 115. 
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are no individual things, no individual souls (^vas) ; they 
only seem to exist so long as Nescience prevails over 

A 

Atman or Brahman. 

Ekam advltiyam. One without a Second. 

If you ask, what then is real in all things and in every 
individual soul? the answer is. Brahman, the One without 
a Second, the One besides whom there is nothing ; but this 
answer can be understood by those only who know Avidya, 
and by knowing it have destroyed it. Others believe that the 
world is this or that, and that they themselves are this and 
that. Man thinks that he is an Ego dwelling in the body, 
seeing and hearing, comprehending and reasoning, reasoning 
and acting, while with the strict Vedantist the true Self 
lies deep below the Ego, or the Aham, which belongs to 
the world of illusion. As an Ego, man has become aheady 
an actor and enjoyer, instead of remaining a distant witness 
of the world. He is then carried along into the Sawsara, 
the concourse of the world; he becomes the creature oi 
the slave of his accumulated acts (karman), and goes on 
from change to change, till in the end he discovers the true 
Brahman which alone really exists, and which as being 

, A 

himself is called Atman or Self, and at the same time 
Paramatman, or the Highest, Atman and Brahman, both 
being one and the same thing. Good works may be help- 
ful in producing a proper state of mind for receiving this 
knowledge, but it is by knowledge alone that men can be 
saved and obtain Mukti, freedom, and not by good works. 
Thisv salvation or freedom finds expression in the celebrated 
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words Tat tvam asi, thou art that, i. e. thou art not thou, 

A 

but that, i. e. the only existing Brahman ; the Atman, the 
Self, and the Brahman are one and the same. 

Strange as 6a7//kara’s monism may seem to us, yet the 
current idea that God created the world out of nothing 
can, strictly speaking, mean nothing else than that nothing 
can ever exist by the side of God, that God, out of I-Iis own 
energ}', supplied both the material and the efficient cause 
of the world. Ramanu^ is less exacting. He is at one 
with 6'a7;dcara in admitting that there can be only one 
thing real, namely Brahman, but he allows what 6'a7;/kara 
strenuously denies, that Brahman possesses attributes. 
His chief attribute, according to Ramanu^, is thought or 
intelligence, but he is likewise allowed to possess omnipo- 
tence, omniscience, love, and other good qualities. He is 
allovred to possess within himself certain powers (mktis), 
the seeds of plurality, so that both the material objects 
of our experience and the individual souls (^’vas) may be 
considered as real modifications of the real Brahman, and 
not merely as phenomena or illusions (maya). In this 
modified capacity Brahman is spoken of as Irvara, the 
Lord, and both the thinking (/t’it) and the unthinking 
world (aZ'it) are supposed to constitute his body. He is 
then called the Antaryamin, the ruler within, so that 
both the objects and the souls which he controls are 
entitled in their individuality to an independent reality, 
which, as we saw, Aa^/zkara boldly denies. Though Ramanu^ 
also would hardly accept our idea of creation, he teaches 
evolution or a process by which all that existed potentially 
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or in a subtile invisible form in the one Brahman, while 
in its undeveloped state (pralaya), becomes visible, material, 
objective, and individual in this phenomenal world. Could 
our evolutionists have wished for a better ancestor ? Their 
phraseology may be different, but what is meant is the same. 
Ramanu^ distinguishes between Brahman as a cause and 
Brahman as an effect, but he teaches at the same time that 
cause and effect are always the same, though what we call 
cause undergoes pariwama, i. e. development, in order to 
become what we call effect. Instead of holding with Sa.mkara. 
that we are deceived about Brahman, that we turn it aside 
or invert it (vivarta) while under the sway of Nescience, 
Ramanu^ teaches that Brahman really changes, that what is 
potential in him at first, becomes real and objective at last. 
Another important difference between the two is that while 
6'awkara’s highest goal consists in Brahman recovering itself 
by knowledge, Ramanuja recognises the merit of good 
works, and allows a pure soul to rise by successive stages 
to the world of Brahman, to enjoy there perfect felicity 
without fear of new births or of further transmigration. 
With him, as with us, the soul is really supposed to 
approach the throne of Brahman, to become like Brahman, 
and participate in all his powers except one, that of creating, 
that is, sending forth the phenomenal world, governing it, 
and absorbing it again when the time comes. Thus not 
only does Ramanu^ allow individuality to individual souls, 
but likewise to 1 jvara, the Lord, the personal God, while with 
.Sawkara a personal god would be as unreal as a personal 
soul, both becoming real only in then recovered identity. 
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What Ramanu^ thus represents as the highest truth and 
as the highest goal to be reached by a man seeking for 
salvation, is not altogether rejected by ^awkara. It is 
tolerated, but it is looked upon by him as Lower Know- 
ledge, the personal Brahman as the Lower Brahman. That 
Brahman is called aparam, lower, and sagu«am, qualified, 
and being a merely personal God, he is often worshipped 
by Ramanu^ and his numerous followers, even under such 
popular names as Vish?zu or Narayai'za. With 3 a?;zkara that 
personal t^vara or Lord would be conceived as the pratika, 
the outward face or appearance only, we might almost say as 
the persona or the Trpoa-aTTov of the Godhead, and his 
worship (upasana), though ignorant, is tolerated and even 
recommended as practically useful. The Jewish and the 
Christian idea of God would be in his eyes the same, 
a pratika or persona of the Godhead. A worship of that 
God makes the God to be what he is worshipped as (Ved. 
Sutra III, 4, 52), and, such as it is, it may lead the pious 
and virtuous man to eternal happiness. But it is true 
knowledge alone that can produce eternal salvation, that is, 
recovered Brahmanhood, and this; even in this life (^ivan 
mukti), with freedom from karman (works) and from all 
further transmigration after death, in fact with freedom from 
the law of causality. It seems strange that the followers of 
•these' two schools of Vedanta have so long lived in peace and 
harmony together, though differing on what we should con- 
sider the most essential points, whether of philosophy or 
religion. The followers of &iwkara do not accuse the fol- 
lowers of Ramanu^ of downright error (mithyadar^ana), but 
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of Nescience only, or of, humanly speaking, inevitable Avidya. 
Even the phenomenal world and the individual souls, though 
due to Avidya, are not, as we saw, considered as empty or 
false; they are phenomenal, but have their reality in Brahman 
if only our eyes, by the 'withdrawal of Avidya, are opened 
to see the truth. What is phenomenal is not nothing, 
but is always the appearance of that which is and remains 
real, whether we call it the Brahman, the Atman, the Abso- 
lute, the Unknowable, or, in Kantian language, das Ding 
a7i sick. Besides, it is recognised, even by the strictest 
monists, that for all practical purposes (vyavahara) the 
phenomenal world may be treated as real. It could not 
even seem to exist (videri) unless it had its real founda- 
tion in Brahman. The only riddle that remains is Avidya 
or Nescience, often called Maya or illusion, *Sk;;/kara him- 
self will not say that it is or that it is not real All he can 
say is that it is there, and that it is the aim of the Vedanta- 
philosophy to annihilate it by Vidya, Nescience by science, 
proving thereby, it would seem, that Avidya is not real. 

At first sight this Vedanta-philosophy is, no doubt, start- 
ling, but after some time one grows so familiar with it and 
becomes so fond of it that one wonders why it should not 
have been discovered by the philosophers of any other 
country. It seems to solve all difficulties but one, to adapt 
itself to any other philosophy, nay, to every kind of religion 
which does not intrench itself behind the ramparts of revela- 
tion and miracle. The difficulty is to find a natural approach 
to it from the position which we occupy in looking at 
philosophical and religious problems. I tried before to open 
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one of its doors by asking the question, ^vhat is the cause of 
all things? and we met with the answer that that cause must 
be one, wnthout a second, because the very presence of 
a second would limit and condition that 'which is to be 
unlimited and unconditioned. We saw how, in order to 
explain what cannot be doubted, namely, the constant 
changes in the world by which ■we are surrounded, Avidya 
or Nescience was called in to explain what cannot be denied 
— the variety of our sensations. It is curious only that what 
the Greek philosophers called the logoi, the thoughts or 
names as architypes of all phenomenal things, were by the 
Vedanta treated not as the expressions of Divine Wisdom or 
of Sophia, but as Nama-rupa, names and forms, the result of 
Nescience or Avidya. This Greek conception, apparently 
the very opposite of that of the Vedanta, is nevertheless the 
same, only looked at from a lower and higher point of view. 
Nama-rupa, names and forms, and Logoi, names and "what 
is named, express the same idea, namely, that as words are 
thoughts realised, the w'hole creation is the word or the 
expression of eternal thoughts, whether of Brahman or 
of the Godhead, or, in another r/crsion, that the Avorld 
represents the idea in its dialectic progress from mere being 
to the highest manifestations of thought. That Brahman 
can easily be proved to have originally meant word, makes 
the coincidence between Vedanta, Neo-Platonism, and 
Christian philosophy still more striking, though it \YOuld be 
hazardous to think of any historical connexion between 
these ancient conceptions of a rational universe. Lest it 
should be supposed that I had assimilated the Hindu idea 
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of the word, as being v^’ith Brahman and becoming the 
origin of the world, too closely to the Greek conception 
of the Logos, I subjoin a literal translation of a passage in 
iSa^/^kara’s commentary (p. 96, i). He holds that Brah- 
man is pure intelligence, and when the opponent remarks 
that intelligence is possible only if there are objects of in- 
telligence, he replies : ‘As the sun would shine even if there 
were no objects to illuminate, Brahman would be intelli- 
gence even if there were no objects on which to exercise 
his intelligence. Such an object, however, exists even 
before the creation, namely, Nama-rupa, the names and 
forms, as yet undeveloped, but striving for development 
(avyakr/te, vya/?:ikirshite), that is the words of the Veda 
living in the mind of the creator even before the creation k’ 
Might not this have b^en written by Plato himself? 

ft'flGi o’eauTot’. 

We may try now another door for an entrance into the 
Vedanta-philosophy, which may help in bringing the 
Vedanta nearer to ourselves, or ourselves nearer to the 
Vedanta, so that it may be looked upon not simply as a 
strange and curious system, but as a system of thought 
with which we can sympathise, nay, which, with certain 
modifications, we can appropriate for our own purposes 
One of the most ancient commands of Greek philosophy 
was the famous TvZdi o-eavrov, know thyself. Here the 
Hindu philosopher would step in at once and say that 

‘ See Denssen, Das System des Vedanta, pp. 75, 147. 

■ Cf. Denssen, 1 . c. p. 60 seq. 
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Ihi^ is likewise the ver}” highest object of their own philo- 
sophy. only that they express it more fully by Atmanam 
atniana paiya. See the Self by the Self! But like true 
philosophers they would let no word pass unchallenged, and 
would ask at once, who or what is meant by the avro^, 
or by the Self? The Vedanta-philosophy has been called 
a philosophy of negation, which tries to arrive at the truth 
by a repeated denial of what cannot be the truth. It often 
dehnes its own character by Na, na, Not this, not that. 
First of all then the Vedanta would say, the av-dr, or that 
which is what we are, the Self, cannot be the body. In the 
true sense of the word, the body is not, has no right to be 
called being, sat, because sooner or later it ceases to be, and 
nothing can ever cease to be, if it really is. As the body 
is not eternal, it is not real in the highest sense of reality. 
If therefore we want to know whkt is truly real, the body 
(deha or sthula^arira) cannot be the aurdr or the Self. 

But if vre see that all we know comes to us through 
the five senses of seeing, hearing, touching, tasting, and 
smelling, that we cannot go beyond the senses, that we 
never have nor can have more than sensuous images of 
the world and of ourselves, and that what we call our 
knowledge consists in the first instance of these images, 
not of any realities, which we may postulate, indeed, as 
underlying these images, but which we can never reach, 
except by hypothesis, might we not say that our senses 
as a whole are our avrS^ or Self? The Vedantist would 
reply again, No, no. Our senses are wonderful indeed, 
but they are only the instruments of our knowledge, they 


G 
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form part of our body, they perish with the body, and 
cannot therefore constitute our real Self. Besides the five 
senses which the Hindus call ^wanendriyas, senses of 
knowledge, they admit five other senses which they call 
karmendriyas, senses of action, namely, the senses of 
speaking, grasping, moving, excretion, and procreation. 
This is an idea peculiar to the Hindus, the former five 
being intended for action from mthout to within (upalabdhi), 
the latter for action from within to without (karman). The 
images brought to us by the senses, on which we depend 
for all our knowledge, are what we should call states of 
consciousness, they are not even our Ego, much less our 
Self. They come and go, arise and vanish, and cannot 
therefore be called real or eternal, as little as the body. 
In all these images we may distinguish the subject or the 
active element, and the object or the passive element. 
The passive or objective elements are what we are ac- 
customed to call matter, and this matter, according to the 
five senses by which it is perceived, is divided into five 
kinds, viz. ether, corresponding to hearing; light, corre- 
sponding to seeing ; air, corresponding to touching ; water, 
corresponding to tasting; and earth, corresponding to 
smelling. This is all that we can legitimately mean by 
the five elements. They are to us states of consciousness, 
or vi^wana only. But though to us elementary matter 
exists, and can exist as known, or in the form of knowledge 
only, the Vedanta does not deny its existence, whatever 
it may say about its reality. If the objects of our sensuous 
knowledge are all the result of Avidya, the elements also 
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must share that fate, and cannot claim more than a phe- 
nomenal realit}’. 

As. hovrerer, there are few, if any, sensations correspond- 
ing to one element only, without being mixed up with 
others, each element is supposed to be five-folded, that is, 
to contain one preponderating quality, and small portions 
of the others. This so-called Pa77A’ikara7/a or quintupling 
is not to be found, however, in the ancient Vedanta; it 
belongs to the refinements, and not always improvements, 
of a later age to which we ow’e such works as the very 
popular A'edantasara. A different and, as it would seem, 
far more primitive conception of the elements is found in 
the Upanishads, for instance, the IChindo^Vi Upanishad 
VI, 2 . Wc generally find in India four elements, or, with 
the addition of akara, ether, as the vehicle of sound, five. 
The most primitive conception of the constituent elements 
of the world, however, would seem to have been three, 
namely, what is earthy, what is fiery, and what is watery. 
These three elements could not possibly be overlooked, and 
this threefold division is actually found in the ATZiandogj'a, 
where the three elements are called Anna, Te^s, and 
Ap, or, as they are arranged there, first, Te^s, including 
fire, light, and warmth, then Ap, water, and lastly Anna, 
earth. It is true that Anna means otherwise food, but 
it can here be taken in the sense of earth only, as sup- 
plying food. The first is represented as red, the second 
as white, the third as black. These three elements also 
are represented as being mixed in three proportions, 
and as constituent elements of the human body they are 
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represented as passing through three forms of development, 
the earthy portion being manifested in faeces, flesh, and 
Manas, the watery portion in urine, blood, and life, the fiety 
portion in bones, marrow, and speech. There are many 
of these purely fanciful speculations to be found in the 
Upanishads. This, however, should not be allowed to pre^^ 
judice us against what is simple and primitive and rational 
in these depositories of ancient thought. But if it is asked, 
Can these passive and active senses be the Self? the 
Vedantist says again. No, no ; they are not what we are 
in search of, they cannot be the aSros, which must be real, 
unchanging, and eternal. 

If this applies to the ten senses, it applies with equal 
strength to what is sometimes called the eleventh sense, the 
Manas, all treated as material, and as products of the earthy 
element. Manas is etymologically closely connected with 
mens and has therefore been generally translated by mini. 
But though it may be used in that sense in ordinary 
language, it has a narrower meaning in Sanskrit philosophy. 
It is meant for the central and combining organ _gf_ttie 
senses of perception and action. This 'Manas performs 
originally, what we ascribe to the faculty of attention 
^avadhSna) : it acts, as we are told, as a doorkeeper, pre- 
venting the impressions of the different senses from rushing 
in simultaneously, and producing nothing but confusion. 
It is easy to show that this central sense also falls under 
the Vedantic No, no. It cannot be the Self, which must 
be permanent and real ; it is an instniment only, and there- 
fore called antai6kara??a — ^the inner organ. We see here the 
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same confusion "which exists elsewhere. There is such an 
abundance of vrords expressive of vdiat is going on within 
us, our antaZ-kara?;a, our mind in its various manifestations, 
that we are embarrassed rather than helped by this wealth. 
The worst of it is that as there are so many words, it was 
supposed at a later time that each must have its own 
peculiar meaning: and, if it had not, scholastic definition 
soon came in to assign to each that special meaning which 
it was to have in future. In the meantime the stream of 
languages fiowed on in complete disregard of such artificial 
barriers, and with every new philosophy the confusion 
became greater and greater. It is easy to understand that 
if each language by itself can seldom give us well-defined 
terms for the various manifestations of our perceptive and 
reasoning powers, the confusion becomes still greater when 
we attempt to render the psychological terms of one by 
those of another language. For instance, if we translated 
Atman, as is mostly done, by soul, we should be rendering 
what is free from all passions by a word which generally 
implies the seat of the passions. And if we were to follow 
the example of others and translate Likinas by understanding 
or Versiand, we should render what is meant as chiefly 
a perceptive and arranging faculty by a name that implies 
reasoning from the lowest to the highest form. "With us 
Versia7id is "^vhat distinguishes men from animals, while in 
the V edanta Manas is not denied to animals, not even, as it 
would seem, to plants b 

It seems better therefore to retain as much as possible 
^ Deussen, 1. c. p. 258. 
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the technical terms of Sanskrit philosophy, and to speak of 
Atman or the Self instead of soul, of Manas, or possibly 
mind, instead of understanding or Verstand. 

We shall see that even in Sanskrit itself the confusion 
is very great, there being more terms than can be accom- 
modated or be kept distinct one from the other. By the 
side of the Indriyas, or senses, for instance, we also find 
Prawas, literally vital spirits, which include the Manas, and 
as a conditio sine qua non, but not as one of the Indriyas, the 
so-called Mukhya Prawa, the vital breath, that passes from 
the lungs through the mouth, and which again in a very 
artificial, if not to say foolish, manner is divided into five 
varieties. The Manas is then treated, like the senses, as 
part of the body, being meant at first, I believe, for no 
more than the central and superintending perceptive organ. 
But it has many functions, and the names of some of them 
are interchanged with the names of the Manas itself. We 
have Buddhi, the general name for perception and mental 
activity, ATitta, thought or what is thought, Vi^^ana, 
discrimination, some of which are sometimes treated as 
separate faculties. Aa;';/kara, however, shows his powerful 
grasp by comprising all under Manas, so that Manas is 
sometimes reason, sometimes understanding, or mind or 
thought. This simplifies his psychology very much, though 
it may lead to misunderstandings also. Manas gives us the 
images (Vorstellungen) which consist of the contributions 
of the different senses ; it tells us this is this (nir-^aya) and 
fixes it (adhyavasaya). Images are formed into concepts and 
words (sa;;zkalpa); these maybe called into question (samaya). 
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and weighed (vikalpa) against each oilier^ so as to give us 
judgements. Here then we should have in a rough form 
tlie elements of our psychology, but it must be confessed 
that they were never minutely elaborated by the Vedanta 
philosophers. Even the meanings here assigned to the 
different psychological terms, were so assigned etymo- 
logically rather than from definitions given by ^awkara 
himself. According to him, Manas gives us ever}dhing; 
impressions, images, concepts, and judgements, nay even 
self-consciousness or Ahawkara, i. e. the Ego-making, and 
consequently the distinguishing between subjects and ob- 
jects, all are Manas. But when we ask, is the Manas, or 
the Ahawkara, or Buddhi, or A'itta, are any of the 
attributes of Manas, such as Kama, desire, .Dhi, fear, Hri, 
shame, Dhi, wisdom, Vi/dkitsa, doubt, Araddha, belief, 
Ayraddha, unbelief, Dh^ur'ti, decision, Adhr/ti, wavering, — 
are all or any of these the true Self? the Vedantist answers 
again. No, no ] they are temporal, they are composite, they 
come and they go, they cannot be what we are in search 
of, the true and eternal Self. It is clear that when we say 
my body, there are two things presupposed, one thing the 
body, the other he to whom it belongs. So again when 
■we speak of my senses, my mind, nay of my Ego, we 
distinguish between a possessor and what for the time 
being he possesses. But we should never say my Self, 
because that is tautological : the Self cannot belong to any 
one else. If we were to say my Self, we could only mean 
our Ego, but if we say our Self, i.e. the Self of all, or simply 
Self, we mean Brahman, Brahman as hidden within us and 
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within the world At the time of death the organs of know- 
ledge are not supposed to be destroyed absolutely, but while 
there is another life before us, they are reduced to a seminal 
or potential form only, and though the outward organs them- 
selves will decay, their potentia or powers remain, dwelling 
in what is called the Sfikshma-ihrira, the subtile body, the 
body that migrates from birth to birth and becomes again 
and again a Sthfila-&rira, a material body. But when real 
freedom has once been obtained, this Sfikshma-.S'arira also 
vanishes and there remains the Atman only, or Brahman as 
he was and always will be. The form assumed by the 
body in every new existence is determined by the deeds 
and thoughts during former existences: it is still, so to say, 
under the law of causality. 

Then what remains for the o£rdf, for the Atman ? The 
Greek sages have hardly any answer to give ; to them the 
aMs was seldom more than the Ego, Ahawkara, whde with 
the Vedantist it is distinctly not the Ego as opposed to 
a Non-Ego, but something beyond, something not touched 
by the law of causality, something neither suffering, nor 
enjoying, nor acting, but that without which neither the 
gross nor the subtile body could ever exist. T his Self, 
this the true avros, was discovered in the lotus of the heart 
in true Self-consciousness, it was discovered as not-personal ; 
though dwelling in the personal or living Atman, the G^iva, 
it remained for ever a mere looker-on, untouched by anything. 
As I said before, the Vedinta-philosophy is a philosophy 
of negation; it says No, no, it says all that the Self is no^ 
but what the Self is, defies all words and all thoughts. 
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Our thoughts and our words return from it baffled, as the 
Veda says. There are passages in the Upanishads where 
attempts are made to bring us nearer to a conception of the 

A. 

Self, whether we call it the Brahman or the Atman, but 
these attempts never go so far as a definition of these two, 
or of this One Power. In the A 7 /andogya Upanishad 
III, 14, we read: ‘ Surely this universe is Brahman. It 
should be worshipped in silence as the beginning, the 
being, and the end of all. Its matter is thought, life its 
body, light its form. Its will is truth, its Self the infinite 
(ether). It works all, it wills all, it scents all, it tasths all, 
embracing the Universe, silent and unconcerned. This is 
the Self in the innermost heart, smaller than a mustard- 
seed or the kernel of it. This is the Self in the innermost 
heart, larger than the earth, larger than the atmosphere, 
larger than the sky, larger than all worlds. The all- 
working, all-willing, all-scenting, all-tasting one, the all- 
embracing, silent, unconcerned one, this is the Self in 
the innermost heart, this is Brahman, this I shall become 
when parting from hence. He who has this, does not 
doubt.’ 

This subject is treated again and again. Very much 
as we saw it treated in the JTMndogya, we find it treated 
in the Taittiriya Upanishad II, 1-7. One covering after 
another is there removed, till there remains in the end 
the pure Self. First the body of flesh and blood is re- 
moved, then the vital breath, then the Manas, and with it 
thought, till at last nothing remains but the Self full of 
bliss. This is called the sap or the essence. It is this Self 
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that brings bliss, finding peace and rest in the invisible, 
the immaterial, the inexpressible, the unfathomable. So 
long as anything else is left, hidden anywhere, there is no 
peace and no rest, however wise a man may think himself. 
Or, as Y3,?77avalkya says: ‘He who knows this, knows 
e\eiything. Everj' name that can be imagined for ex- 
pressing what is really inexpressible, is assigned in the 
Upanishads to Brahman. Brahman is neither long nor 
short, neither subtile nor gross ; he is without'parts, without 
activity, still, without spot, without fraud, he is unborn, 
never growing old, not fading nor dying, nor fearing any- 
thing ; he is without and wiihin.y Whether such a being 
can be called he, is verj* doubtful, for he is neither he 
nor she; he is It in the ver}’ highest sense of that un- 
difierentiated pronoun. 

We thus see that both methods, the first that started 
from the postulate that the true Self must be one, without 
a second, and the second, which holds that the true Self 
must be unchanging, eternal, without beginning or end, 
arrive at the same final result, viz. that the Self of the 
world can be nothing that is perceived in this changing 
world, and that our own Self too can be nothing that is 
perceived as changing, as being born, as living and dying. 
Both may, in one sense of the word, be called notliings; 
though they arc in reality that in comparison with which 
everything else is nothing. If the world is real the Self 
IS not, if the Self is real the world is not. 
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Knal Conclusion, Tat tvamasi. 

Then follov.-s the final conclusion that these two Selfs are 
one and the same, only reached by different methods. Man 
is man phenomenally, the world is world phenomenally, the 
gods of the world are gods phenomenally, but in full reality 
all are the Godhead, call it Atman or Brahman, metamor- 
phosed and hidden for a time by Avidya or Nescience, but 
always recoverable by Vidya or by the Vedanta-philosophy. 

These ideas in a more or less popular form seem to 
peiwade the Hindu mind from the earliest to the latest 
date. They are taught in the schools, but even without 
the schools they seem to be imbibed with the mother’s 
milk. They are often exaggerated and caricatured so as 
to become repulsive to a European mind, but in their 
purity and simplicity they contain an amount of truth which 
can no longer be safely neglected by any student, whether 
of philosophy or religion. It can no longer be put aside as 
n'.crely curious, or disposed of as mystic, without a defini- 
tion of what is meant by mystic, and without an argument 
that everything that is called mj'stic has really nothing to 
do with either religion or philosophy. That it may lead to 
dangerous consequences no one would deny, but the same 
may be said of almost e%'ery religion and every philosophy, 
if carried to its last consequences. I have already drawn 
attention to the false reasoning, that because good works 
cannot secure salvation, therefore bad works also are in- 
different or harmless. Good works, according to the 
Vedanta, certainly do not lead straight to salvation, but 
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they represent the first essential step that leads on to 
salvation, while evil deeds form a barrier that keeps a man 
from making even the first step in his progress towards 
knowledge and beatitude. That a Saint cannot sin, or 
that Sciejis non pcccat^ has been held true not in India 
only, but it is easily seen in what sense this is either 
true or false, whether in India or at home. It cannot be 
deeply enough impressed on the minds of the modern 
apostles of Ramak^v'shwa that nothing would be more 
likely to lower their master and their own work in the 
eyes of serious people than the slightest moral laxity on 
their part, or a defence of any such laxity on the ground 
that a fr;7anin, a Knower, is above moralit)'. It is one 
thing to say that such a man cannot sin because his passions 
are completely subdued, another that if he should from any 
defect of knowledge lapse from his passionless and perfect 
state it could not be imputed to him as sin. I confess 
there is a little uncertainty on that point even among ancient 
authorities, but we know as yet far too little of the classical 
Vedantic writings to speak with confidence on such a point. 
There are too many passages in which strict morality is 
enjoined as a sine qua non for Vedantic freedom to allow 
any one to use a few doubtful passages in defence of im- 
morality. When we have first learnt all that can be learnt 
from the Vedanta, it w’ill be time to begin to criticise it, 
or, if possible, to improve it. We study the systems of 
Plato and Aristotle, of Spinoza and Kant, not as containing 
the full and perfect truth, cut and dry, but as helping us 
on towards the truth. Every one of these contains partial 
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truths which might easily be proved to lead to dangerous 
consequences. What is necessary to us at present, more 
than at any previous time, is a historical study of all 
philosophy, that of India not excluded, in its genetic or 
dialectic development, so that we may not be swayed by every 
philosophical breeze that announces itself as new, though 
it has been discussed again and again before, and, it may 
be, far more thoroughly than by its most recent advocates. 
It will hereafter sound almost incredible that in our time 
the philosophical public should have been startled by the 
idea of evolution as a philosophical novelty, nay, that there 
should have been an angry contest as to who was really 
the first discoverer of what has been discussed again and 
again during the last two thousand years. What is pari/zama, 
if not evolution, the evolution advocated by Ram^nu^, but 
rejected by 5a?;zkara. That the illustration of this evolu- 
tionary process of the world, as given in our time, should 
stand incomparably higher than anything attempted from 
Ramanu^ down to Herder, who would deny ? But to the 
historian of philosophy the idea is one thing, its illustration 
of it quite another. It is most unfjair to represent a man like 
Darvi'in, who was the most eminent observer of nature, as 
a philosopher, an abstract philosopher, the very thing which 
he himself would have most strongly deprecated. 

At present, however, I am not concerned with Indian 
philosophy, ptire et simple^ but with its effects on the 
popular mind of India, as shown by one of its recent 
representatives, Ramakz^shzza. He himself distinguishes 
very clearly between philosophy or 6^zzana (knowledge) and 
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devotion or Bhakti, and he himself was a Bhakta, a wor- 
shipper’ or lover of the deity, much more than a ff/7anin 
or a knower. It was in order to show the background 
from which Ramak77sh;/a emerges, and the lights and 
shades of the atmosphere in which he moved, that 
I thought it useful to add a short sketch of Vedantic 
thought. Ramak/7sh7/a was in no sense of the word an 
original thinker, the discoverer of a new idea or the pro- 
pounder of any new view of the world. But he saw many 
things which others had not seen, he recognised the Divine 
Presence where it was least suspected, he was a poet, an 
enthusiast, or, if you like, a dreamer of dreams. But such 
dreams also have a right to exist, and have a claim on our 
attention and sympathy. Ramakr/sh;/a never composed 
a philosophical treatise; he simply poured out short sayings, 
and the people came to listen to them, whether the speaker 
was at the time in full possession of his faculties, or in 
a dream, or in a trance. From all we can learn, it is quite 
clear that he had, by a powerful control of his breath, and 
by long continued ascetic exercises, arrived at such a pitch 
of nervous excitability that he could at any moment faint 
away or fall into a state of unconsciousness, the so-called 
Samadhi. This Samadhi may be looked at, however, from 

^ This difference between devotion, and knowledge, 

is fully treated by Kishori Lai Sarkar in bis interesting little book, The 
Hindu System of Religious Science and Art, or the Revelations of 
Rationalism and Emotionalism, Calcutta, 1898. * {7wana,* the author 
says, ‘ sees with a telescopic, Bhakti with a microscopic eye. (7;7ana 
perceives the essence, Bhakti feels the sweetness. 6^/;ana discovers the 
Supreme Intelligence, Bhakti reciprocates the Supreme Loving ^Yill,’ 
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two points, as either purely physical or as psychical. From 
an ordinarj- Samadhi a man may recover as one recovers 
from a fainting fit, but the true Samadhi consists in losing 
oneself or finding oneself entirely in the Supreme Spirit. 
From this Samadhi there is no return, because there is 
nothing left that can return. A few men only who have 
reached it, are enabled to return from it by means of a small 
remnant of their Ego, and through the efficacy of their wish 
to become the instructors and saviours of mankind. Some- 
thing very like Samadhi is the state of deep dreamless sleep, 
during which the soul is supposed to be with Brahman for 
a time, but able to return. This deep, unconscious sleep 
is one of the four states, waking, sleeping with dreams, 
sleeping without dreams, and dying. With Ramakr/shwa 
it often happened that when he had fallen into this deep 
sleep, he remained in it so long that his friends were afraid 
he would never return to consciousness, and so it was at 
last at the time of his death. He had fallen into a trance, 
and he never awoke, but even death could lay hold of his 
body and his breath only ; his Self, no longer his, haa 
recovered its Brahmahood, had become what it had always 

Ak 

been and always will be, the Atman, the Highest Self, in all 
its glory, freed from all the clouds of appearances, and 
independent of individuality, personality, and of the whole 
phenomenal world. 

The Sayings of Eftmakr/sh?/a. 

His sayings or Logia were collected and written down by 
his pupils, in Bengali; some were translated into Sanskrit 
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and into English. There are many that remind us of old 
Sanskrit sayings, of -which there are several collections, all, 
ho-vvever, in metrical form. The sayings of Ramakr^shwa 
are different, because they are in prose, uttered evidently 
on the spur of the moment, and tinged here and there -with 
European ideas which must have reached Ramakr/sh«a 
through his intercourse with Anglo-Indians, and not from 
books, for he was ignorant of English. I received a complete 
collection of them from Ramakr/sh^za’s own pupil, Viveka- 
nanda, well known by his missionary labours in the United 
States and England. I give them as they were sent to me, 
with such corrections only as seemed absolutely necessary. 
I, thought at first of arranging them under different heads, 
but found that this would have destroyed their character 
and made them rather monotonous reading. I believe 
as they are, they give a true picture of the man and 
of his way of teaching, suggested by the impulses of the 
moment, but by no means systematic, and by no means free 
from repetitions and “contradictions. I should have liked 
very much to leave out some of his sayings, because, 
to our mind, they seem insipid, in bad taste, or even 
blasphemous. But should I not in doing so have offended 
against historic truth? We want to know the man who 
has exercised and is exercising so wide an influence, such 
as he was, not such as we wish him to have been. He 
himself never wished to appear different from what he was, 
and he often seems to have made himself out worse than 
he was. Besides, if I had done so, I know that there are 
men who would not have been ashamed of suspecting me 
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•jf n. '.v!s;i to represent the religions of the Easg both modern 
and ancient, as better than they really are. These are the 
very men who would find many a lesson to learn from 
Ramalir/sh.va’s sayings. No, I said, let the wheat and the 
tares remain together. Fetv thoughtful readers will go 
through them vrithout finding some thought that makes 
them ponder, some truth that will startle them as coming 
from so unc.vpected a quarter. Nothing, on the other hand, 
would be easier than to pick out a saying here and there, 
and thus to show that they are all insipid and foolish. 
This is a very old trick, described in India as the trick of 
the rice-merchants who wish to sell or to buy a rice-field, 
and who offer you a handful of good or bad grains to show 
that the field is either valuable or worthless. To my mind 
these sayings, the good, the bad, and the indifferent, are 
interesting because they represent an important phase of 
thought, an attempt to give prominence to the devotional 
and practical side of the Vedanta, and because they show 
the compatibility of the Vedanta with other religions. They 
will make it clear that the Vedanta also possesses a morality 
of its own, which may seem too fpgh and too spiritual for 
ordinary mortals, but v/hich in India has done good, is doing 
good, and may continue to do good for centuries to come. 

In conclusion, I have to thank my friend Mozoomdar, 
and several of the disciples of E.amakr/sh?/a, more par- 
ticularly Vivekananda and the editor of the Brahmavadin, 
for the ready help they have rendered me in publishing this 
collection of the sayings of their departed Master. 


H 
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SAYINGS OF rAMAKRISUNA\ 


1. Thou seest many stars at night in the sky, but findest 
them not when the sun irises. Canst thou say that there 
are no stars, then, in the heaven of day? So, O man, 
because thou beholdest not the Almighty in the days of 
thy ignorance, say not that there is no God. 

2. As one and the same material, viz. water, is called by 
different names by different people — one calling it ‘ water,’ 
another ‘vari,’ a third ‘aqua,’ and another ‘pawi’ — so 
the one Sat-Z’it-ananda, the Everlasting-Intelligent-Bliss, is 
invoked by some as God, by some as Allah, by some as 
Hari, and by others as Brahman. 

3. Two persons were hotly disputing as to the colour 
of a chameleon. One said, ‘ The chameleon on that palm- 
tree is of a beautiful red colour.’ The other, contradicting 
him, said, ‘ You are mistaken, the chameleon is not red, but 
blue.’ Not being able to settle the matter by arguments, 
both went to the person who always lived under that tree 
and had watched the chameleon in all its phases of colour. 

' Some more of Ramakrjsli«a’s sayings have been sent to me lately, 
but their publication will have to wait for .wiother opportunity. 
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One of them said, ‘ Sir, is not the chameleon on that tree 
of a red colour?' The person replied, ‘Yes, sir.’ The 
other disputant said, ‘ 't'^'hat do you say ? How is it ? It is 
net red. it is blue.’ That person again humbly replied, 
‘Yes, sir.’ The person knew that the chameleon is an 
animal that constantly changes its colour; thus it was 
that he said ‘3'es’ to both these conflicting statements. 
The Sat-/tit-ananda likewise has various forms. The devotee 
who has seen God in one aspect only, knotvs Him in that 
aspect alone. But he who has seen Him in His manifold 
aspects, is alone in a position to say, ‘ All these forms are 
of one God. for God is multiform.’ He has forms and has 
no forms, and many are His forms which no one knows. 

4 :. Many are the names of God, and infinite the forms 
that lead us to know Him. In whatsoever name or form 
you desire to call Him, in that very form and name you will 
see Him. 

6 . Four blind men went to see an elephant. One 
touched the leg of the elephant, and said, ‘ The elephant is 
like a pillar.’ The second touche/d the trunk, and said, 
‘ The elephant is like a thick stick or club.’ The third 
touched the belly, and said, ‘ The elephant is like a big 
jar.’ The fourth touched the ears, and said, ‘ The elephant 
is like a winnowing basket’ Thus they began to dispute 
amongst themselves as to the figure of the elephant. A 
passer-by seeing them thus quarrelling, said, ‘What is it 
that you are disputing about ? ’ They told him everything, 
and asked him to arbitrate. That man said, ‘ None of you 
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has seen the elephant. The elephant is not like a pillar, 
its legs are like pillars. It is not like a big water-vessel, its 
belly is like a water-vessel. It is not like a vrinnowing 
basket, its ears are like winnowing baskets. It is not like 
a thick stick or club, but its proboscis is like that. The 
elephant is the combination of all these.’ In the same 
manner those quarrel who have seen one aspect only of the 
Deity. 

6. As the same sugar is made into various figures of 
birds and beasts, so one sweet hlother Dinne is worshipped 
in various climes and ages under various names and forms. 
Different creeds are but difierent paths to reach the 
Almighty. 

7. As with one gold various ornaments are made, ha%-ing 
different forms and names, so one God is worshipped in 
different countries and ages, and has different forms and 
names. Though He may be worshipped variously, some 
loving to call him Father, others Mother, &c., yet it is one 
God that is being worshipped in all these various relations 
and modes. 

Q. If the God of everj^ religion is the same, why 
is it then that the God is painted differently b)- difierent 
religionists ? ^4. God is one, but His aspects are different : 
as one master of the house is father to one, brother to 
another, and husband to a third, and is called by these 
different names by those different persons, so one God is 
described and called in various ways according to the 
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particular aspect in which He appears to His particular 
worshipper. 

9. In a potter’s shop there are vessels of different shapes 
and forms — pots, jars, dishes, plates, &:c. — but all are 
made of one clay. So God is one, but is worshipped in 
different ages and climes under different names and aspects. 

10. God is one, but his aspects are many. One and the 
same fish may be made to taste differently, according to the 
different modes of preparing it, so one God is enjoyed 
variously (i. e. in His various aspects) by His devotees. 

11. Man is like a pillow-case. The colour of one may 
be red, another blue, another black, but all contain the 
same cotton. So it is with man — one is beautiful, one is 
black, another is holy, a fourth wicked ; but the Divine 
dwells in them all. 

12. All waters are brooded over by Naraya^ja, but every 
kind of water is not fit for drink. Similarly, though it is 
true that the Almighty dwells in every place, yet every 
place is not fit to be visited by man. As one kind of 
water may be used for washing our feet, another may 
serve the purpose of ablution, and others may be drunk, 
and others again may not be touched at all ; so there 
are different kinds of places. We may approach some, we 
can enter into the inside of others, others we must avoid, 
even at a distance. 


13. It is true that God is even in the tiger, but we must 
not go and face the animal. So it is true that God dwells/'^fy^’?^;^" 
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even in the most •wicked, but it is not meet that 'we should 
associate with the "wicked. 

14. The manifestation of the Divinity must be under- 
stood to be in greater degree in those who are honoured, 
respected, and obeyed by a large following, than in those 
who have gained no such influence. 

15. The Master said : ‘ Everything that exists is God.’ 
The pupil understood it literally, but not in the true spirit. 
"VtTiile he was passing through a street, he met with an 
elephant. The driver (mahut) shouted aloud from his 
high place, ‘ Move away, move away ! ’ The pupil argued 
in his mind, ‘ Why should I move away ? I am God, so 
is the elephant also God. What fear has God of Himself? ’ 
Thinking thus he did not move. At last the elephant 
took him up by his trunk, and dashed him aside. He was 
severely hurt, and going back to his Master, he related the 
whole adventure. The Master said, ‘All right, you are 
God. The elephant is God also, but God in the shape of 
the elephant-driver was warning you also from above. Why 
did you not pay heed to his warnings ? ’ 

16. God, His scripture (the Bhagavata), and His devotee 
are all to be regarded as one, i.e. in one and the same light. 

17. Every being is Narayawa. Man or animal, sage or 
knave, nay, the whole universe, is Nar%a«a, the Supreme 
Spirit. 

18. As many have merely heard of snow but not seen 
it, so many are the religious preachers who have read only 
in books about the attributes of God, but have not realised 
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them in their lives. And as many may have seen but not 
tasted it, so many are the religious teachers who have got 
only a glimpse of Divine Glory, but have not understood 
its real essence. He who has tasted the snow can say 
what it is like. He who has enjoyed the society of God 
in different aspects, now as a servant, now as a friend, now 
as a lover, or as being absorbed in Him, &c., he alone 
can tell what are the attributes of God. 

18; As the lamp does not burn without oil, so man 
cannot live without God. 

20. The human body is like a boiling pot, and the 
mind and the senses are like water, rice or potato, &c. 
in it. Put the pot with its ingredients on the fire ; it 
will be so hot as to bum your finger when you touch it. 
But the heat does not belong to the pot, nor anything con- 
tained in it, but is in the fire. So it is the fire of Brahman 
in man that causes the mind and the senses to perform 
thei»‘ functions, and when that fire ceases to act, the senses 
also, or the organs, stop. 

21. Says God, ‘I am the snalre that biteth and the 
charmer that healeth ; I am the judge that condemneth 
and the executioner that whippeth.’ 

22. God tells the thief to go and steal, and at the same 
time warns the householder against the thief. 

23. How doth the Lord dwell in the body ? He dwells 
in the body like the plug of a syringe, i. e. in the body, 
and yet apart from it. 
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24. The Lord can pass an elephant through the eye of 
a needle. He can do whatever He likes. 

25. As fishes playing in a pond covered over with reeds 
and scum cannot be seen from outside, so God plays in 
the heart of a man invisibly, being screened by Maya from 
human view. 

26. A man sitting under the shade of the ICalpa-vr/ksha 
(wishing-tree) wished to be a king, and in an instant he 
was a king. The next moment he wished to have a charm- 
ing damsel, and the damsel was instantly by his side. The 
man then thought within himself, if a tiger came and 
devoured him, and alas ! in an instant he was in the jaws of 
a tiger ! God is like that mshing-tree : whosoever in His 
presence thinks that he is destitute and poor, remains as 
such, but he who thinks and believes that the Lord fulfils 
all his wants, receives everything from Him. 

•2V. The landlord may be very rich, but when a poor 
cultivator brings a humble present to him with a loving 
heart, he accepts it with the greatest pleasure and satis- 
faction. 

28. While a bell is being rung, the repeated ding-dongs 
can be distinguished one from the other, but when we 
stop ringing, then an undistinguishable sound only remains 
audible. We can easily distinguish one note from the 
other, as if each distinct note had a certain shape ; but the 
continued and unbroken sound when the ding-dongs have 
ceased is undistinguishable, as if formless. Like the sound 
of the bell, God is both with and without form. 
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20. As a boy begins to learn writing by drawing big 
scrawls, before he can master the small-hand, so we must 
learn concentration of the mind by fixing it first on forms ; 
and when we have attained success therein, w^e can easily 
fix it upon the formless. 

30. As a marksman learns to shoot by first taking aim at 
large and big objects, and the more he acquires the facility, 
the greater becomes the ease with which he can shoot at 
the smaller marks on the target, so when the mind has 
been trained to be fixed on images having form, it becomes 
easy for it to be fixed upon images having no form. 

81. God is the Absolute and Eternal Brahman, as well 
as the Father of the Universe. The indivisible Brahman 
is like a vast shoreless ocean, without bounds and limits, 
in which I can only struggle and sink. But when I 
approach the always sportive (active) personal Deity (Hari), 
I get peace, like the sinking man who nears the shore. 

32. God is formless, and is with form too, and He is 
that which transcends both form and formlessness. He 
alone can say what else He is. 

-33. At a certain stage of his path of devotion, the 
devotee finds satisfaction in God with form; at another 
stage, in God without form. 

34. The God with form is visible, nay, we can touch 
Him face to face, as with one’s dearest friend. 

35. As at one time I am clothed, and at another time 
naked, so Brahman is at one time with attributes and at 
another without. 
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36, As water when congealed becomes ice, so the visible 
form of the Almighty is the materialised manifestation of 
the all-pervading formless Brahman. It may be called, 
in fact, Sat-,^it-&nanda solidified. As the ice, being part 
and parcel of the water, remains in the water fbr a time 
and afterwards melts in it, so the Personal God is part and 
parcel of the Impersonal. He rises from the Impersonal, 
remains there, and ultimately merges into it and dis- 
appears. 

B'p. His name is Intelligence j His abode is Intelligence 
too, and He, the Lord, is Intelligence Himself. 

3^. Two are the occasions when the Lord smiles. First, 
when brothers remove the chains which partition off the 
family property, saying, ‘ This is mine and that is thine ; ’ 
and secondly, when the patient is on the point of death, 
and the physician says, ‘ I will cure him.’ 

39. Lunatics, drunkards, and children sometimes give 
out the truth unconsciously, as if inspired by Heaven. 

40. The sun is many times larger than the earth, but 
owing to the great distance it appears like a small disk. So 
the Lord is infinitely great, but owing to our being too far 
from Him we fall very, very short of comprehending His 
real greatness. 

41. Knowingly or unknowingly, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, in whatever state we utter His name, we acquire 
the merit of such utterance. A man who voluntarily goes 
into a river and bathes therein gets the benefit of the bath ; 
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so does likewise he who has been pushed into the river by 
another, or who while sleeping soundly has water thrown 
upon him by another. 

42. Satan never enters the house wherein are always 
sung the praises of Hari. 

43. A king having committed the mortal crime of killing 
a Brahma;/a, went to the hermitage of a sage to learn what 
penance he must perform in order to be- purified. The 
sage was absent from home, but his son was there. The 
son hearing the case of the king, said, ‘ Repeat the name 
of God (Rama) three times and your sin will be expiated.’ 
When the sage came back and heard the penance prescribed 
by his son, he said to him in great wTath, ‘ Sins committed 
in myriads of births are purged at once by but once uttering 
the name of the Almighty ; how weak must be thy faith, 
O son, that thou hast ordered that name to be repeated 
thrice ! For this offence of thine go and become a K^n- 
^Tia.’ And the son became the Guhaka ATaw^/ala of the 
Ramayawa. 

44. Consciously or unconsciously, in whatever way one 
falls into the trough of nectar, one becomes immortal. 
Similarly, whosoever utters the name of the Deity voluntarily 
or involuntarily finds immortality in the end. 

45. As a large and powerful steamer moves swiftly over 
the waters, towing rafts and barges in its wake, so., when 
a Saviour descends, He easily carries thousands across the 
ocean of Maya (illusion). 
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46. When the flood comes, it overflows rivers and 
streams, and rhakes one watery surface of all adjacent 
lands. But the rain-water flows away through fixed chan- 
nels. When the Saviour becomes incarnate, all are saved 
through His grace. The Siddhas (perfect ones) only save 
themselves with much pain and penance. 

47. When a mighty raft of wood floats down a stream, it 
can carry a hundred men, and still it does not sink. A reed 
floating down may sink with the weight of even a crow. 
So when a Saviour becomes incarnate, innumerable are the 
men who find salvation by taking refuge under Him. The 
Siddha only saves himself with much toil and trouble. 

48. The locomotive engine reaches the destination itself, 
and also draws and takes mth it a long train of loaded 
wagons. So likewise act the Saviours. They carry multi- 
tudes of men, heavily laden with the cares and sorrows of 
the world, to the feet of the Almighty. 

49. When Bhagavan &i Rama-^andra came to this world, 
seven sages only could recognise Him to be the God 
incarnate. So when God descends into this world, few only 
can recognise His Divine nature. 

50. On the tree of Sat-^it-inanda there are innumerable 
Ramas, Kr/shwas, Christs, &:c . ; one or two of them come 
down into this world now and then, and produce mighty 
changes and revolutions. 

61. The Avatara or Saviour is the messenger of God. 
He is like the Viceroy of a mighty liionarch. As when 
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there is some disturbance in a far-off province the king 
sends his viceroy to quell it; so ^vhenever there is any 
waning of religion in any part of the world, God sends His 
Avatara there. 

52. It is one and the same Avatara that, having plunged 
into the ocean of life, rises up in one place and is known as 
Kr/sh«a, and di\ang again rises in another place and is 
known as Christ. 

53. In some seasons water can be obtained from the 
great depths of the wells only and with great difficulty, but 
v.ffien the country is flooded in the rainy season, water is 
obtained with ease everywhere. So ordinarily, God is 
reached with great pains through prayers and penances, 
but when the flood of Incarnation descends, God is seen 
anywhere and everywhere. 

54. A Siddha-purusha (perfect one) is like an archaeo- 
logist who removes the dust and lays open an old well 
which was covered up during ages of disuse by rank 
gTowth. The Avatara, on the other hand, is like a great 
engineer who sinks a new well in a place where there was 
no water before. Great men can give salvation to those 
only who have the waters of piety and goodness hidden 
in themselves, but the Saviour saves him too whose heart 
is devoid of all love, and dry as a desert. 

65. Think not that Rama, Sita, *Sri Kr/sh?/a, RMh^ 
Ar^na, &c., were not historical personages, but mere 
allegories, or that the Scriptures have an inner and esoteric 
meaning only. Nay, they were human beings of flesh and 
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blood just as you are, but because they were Divinities, 
their lives can be interpreted both historically and spiritually. 

56. None knoweth the immensity of the sacrifice which 
the Godhead maketh when it becomes incarnate or becomes 
flesh. 

57. The Saviours are to Brahman as the waves are to 
the ocean. 

58. What is the state which a Siddha attains ? (A perfect 
man and well-cooked food are both called siddha. 
There is a pun here on the word.) As potato or.brinjal, 
&c., when boiled properly (siddha), becomes soft and tender, 
so when a man reaches perfection (Siddha) he becomes all 
humility and tenderness. 

69. Five are the kinds of Siddhas found in this world : — 

(1) The Svapna Siddhas are those who attain perfection 
by means of dream inspiration. 

(2) The Mantra Siddhas are those who attain perfection 
by means of any sacred mantra. 

(3) The Ha/'-^at Siddhas are those who attain perfection 
suddenly. As a poor man may suddenly become rich by 
finding a hidden treasure, or by marrying into a rich family, 
so many sinners become pure all of a sudden, and enter 
the Kingdom of Heaven. 

(4) The Kr/pa Siddhas are those who attain perfection 
through the tangible grace of the Almighty, as a poor man 
is made wealthy by the kindness of a king. 

(5) The Nitya Siddhas are those who are ever-perfect. 
As a gourd or a pumpkin-creeper bringb forth fruit first and 
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then its flower, so the ever-perfect is born a Siddha, and all 
his seeming exertions after perfection are merely for the 
sake of setting examples to humanity. 

60. There is a fabled species of birds called ‘Homa,’ 
which live so high up in the heavens, and so dearly love 
those regions, that they never condescend to cume down to 
the earth. Even their eggs, which, when laid in the sky, 
begin to fall down to the earth attracted by gravity, are 
said to get hatched in the middle of their downward course 
and give birth to the young ones. The fledgelings at once 
find out that they are falling down, and immediately change 
their course and begin to fly up towards their home, drawn 
thither by instinct. Men such as .Suka Deva, Narada, 
Jesus, 6'a;«kara.5arya and others, are like those birds, who 
even in their boyhood give up all attachments to the things 
of this world and betake themselves to the highest regions 
of true Knowledge and Divine Light. These men are 
called Nitya Siddhas. 

61. The Divine sages form, as it were, the inner circle of 
God’s nearest relatives. They are l5ke friends, companions, 
kinsmen of God. Ordinary beings form the outer circle or 
are the creatures of God. 

62. When the shell of an ordinary cocoa-nut is pierced 
through, the nail enters the kernel of the nut too. But in 
the case of the dry nut, the kernel becomes separate from 
the shell, and so when the shell is pierced the kernel is not 
touched. Jesus was like the dry nut, i.e. His inner soul 
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was separate from His physical shell, and consequently 
the sufferings of the body did not affect Him. 

63. Once a holy man, while passing through a crowded 
street, accidentally trod upon the toe of a wicked person. 
The wicked man, furious with rage, beat the Sadhu merci- 
lessly, till he fell to the ground in a faint. His disciples 
took great pains and adopted various measures to bring 
him back to consciousness, and when they saw that he had 
recovered a little, one of them asked, ' Sir, do you recognise 
who is attending upon you?’ The Sadhu replied, ‘He 
who beat me.’ A true Sadhu finds no distinction between 
a friend and a foe. 

6^. The swan can separate the milk from water; it 
drinks only the milk, leaving the water untouched. Other 
birds cannot do so. Similarly God is intimately mixed up 
with Mdya ; ordinary men cannot see Him separately from 
M^y^. Only the Paramaha;«sa (the great soul — here is a pun 
on the word ‘ha?7zsa,’ which means both soul and swan) 
throws off and takes up God only. 

65. The wind carries the smell of the sandal-wood as 
well as that of ordure, but does not mix with either. 
Similarly a perfect man lives in the world, but does not 
mix with it. 

66. A perfect man is like a lotus-leaf in the water or like 
a mud-fish in the marsh; Neither of these is polluted by 
the element in which it lives. 

67. As water passes under a bridge but never stagnates. 
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50 money passes through the hands of ‘The Free’ •who 
never hoard it. 

68. As a rope that is burnt retains its shape intact, but 
has become all ashes, so that nothing can be bound with 
it ; similarly, the man who is emancipated retains the form 
of his egoism, but not an idea of vanity (Ahawk^a). 

69. As an aquatic bird, such as a pelican, dives into 
water, but the water does not wet its plumage, so the 
perfect man lives in the world, but the world does not 
touch him. 

70. When the head of a goat is severed from its body, 
the trunk moves about for some time, still showing the 
signs of life. Similarly, though the Ahawkara (vanity or 
egoism) is beheaded in the perfect man, yet sufficient of its 
vitality is left to make such a man carry on the functions of 
physical life ; but that much is not sufficient to bind him 
again to the world. 

71. Ornaments cannot be made of pure gold. Some 
alloy must be mixed with it. A man totally devoid of 
Mayi will not survive more than twenty-one days. So long 
as the man has body, he must have some Maya, however 
small it may be, to carry on the functions of the body. 

72. In the play of hide-and-seek, if the player once 
succeeds in touching the non-player, called the grand-dame 
(Boor?), he is no longer liable to be made a thief. Similarly, 
by once seeing the Almighty, a man is no longer bound 
down by the fetters of the world. The boy, by touching 

I 
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the Boo^■^, is free to go wherever he wishes, without being 
pursued, and no one can make him a thief. Similarly, in 
this world’s playground, there is no fear to him who has 
once touched the feet of the Almighty. 

The iron, once converted into gold by the touch of 
the Philosopher’s stone, may be kept under the ground, or 
thrown into a rubbish-heap, but it remains always gold, and 
will never return to its former condition. Similar is the 
case with him who has once touched the feet of the 
Almighty. Whether he dwells in the bustle of the world, 
or in the solitude of forests, nothing will ever contaminate 
him. 

74. The steel sword turns into a golden sword by the 
touch of the Philosopher’s stone, and though it retains its 
former form it becomes incapable of injuring any one. 
Similarly, the outward form of a man who has touched the 
feet of the Almighty is not changed, but he no longer 
doeth any evil. 

75. The loadstone rock under the sea attracts the ship 
sailing over it, draws out all its iron nails, separates its 
planks, and sinks the vessel into the deep. Thus, when the 
human soul is attracted by the magnetism of Universal 
Consciousness, the latter destroys in a moment all its 
individuality and selfishness, and plunges it in the ocean 
of God’s infinite Love. 

76. Milk and water, when brought into contact, are sure 
to mix so that the milk can never be separated again. 
So if the neophyte, thirsting after self-improvement, mixes 
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indiscriminately with all sorts of worldly men, he not only 
loses his ideals, but his former faith, love, and enthusiasm 
also die away imperceptibly. When, however, you convert 
the mdlk into butter, it no longer mixes with water, but 
floats over it. Similarly, when the soul once attains God- 
head, it may live in any company, without ever being 
affected by its evil influences. 

77. So long as no child is born to her, the newly-married 
girl remains deeply absorbed in her domestic duties. But 
no sooner is a son born, than she leaves off all her house- 
hold concerns, and no longer finds any pleasure in them. 
On the contrary, she fondles the newborn baby the livelong 
day, and kisses it with intense joy. Thus man, in his state 
of ignorance, performs all sorts of worldly works, but no 
sooner does he see the Almighty, than he finds no longer 
any relish in them. On the contrar}', his happiness now 
consists only in serving the Deity and doing His works 
alone. 

78. So long as a man is far frorn the market, he hears 
a loud and indistinct buzzing only, something like ‘ Ho ! Ho ! ’ 
But when he enters the market he no longer hears the 
uproar, but perceives distinctly that some one is bargaining 
for potatoes, another for Brinjal, and so on. As long as 
a man is far away from God, he is in the midst of the noise 
and confusion of reason, argument, and discussion; but 
when once a person approaches the Almighty, all reasonings, 
arguments, and discussions cease, and he understands the 
mysteries of God with vivid and clear perception. 
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79. So long as a man calls aloud, ‘ Allah Ho ! Allah Ho ! ’ 
(0 God ! O God !), be sure that he has not found God, for 
he who has found him becomes still. 

80. So long as the bee is outside the petals of the lotus, 
and has not tasted its honey, it hovers round the flower, 
emitting its buzzing sound ; but when it is inside the flower, 
it drinks its nectar noiselessly. So long as a man quarrels 
and disputes about doctrines and dogmas, he has not tasted 
the nectar of true faith ; when he has tasted it he becomes 
still. 

81. Little children play with dolls in a room apart just 
as they like, but as soon as their mother comes in they 
throw aside the dolls and run to her crying, ‘Mamma, 
Mamma ! ’ You also are now playing in this world deeply 
absorbed with the dolls of wealth, honour, and fame, and 
have no fear or anxiety. But if you once see the Divine 
Mother entering in, you will not And pleasure any more in 
wealth, honour, and fame. Leaving oif all these you will 
run to Her. 

82. The naked Sage, Totapuri, used to say, ‘ If a brass 
pot be not rubbed daily, it will get rusty. So if a man does 
not contemplate the Deity daily, his heart will grow impure.’ 
To him .Sri Ramaknsh^a replied, ‘ Yes, but if the vessel be 
of gold, it does not require daily cleaning. The man who 
has reached God requires prayers or penances no more.’ 

83. He who has once tasted the refined and crystalline 
sugar-candy, finds no pleasure in raw treacle ; he who has 
slept in a palace, will not find pleasure in lying down in 
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a dirty hovel. So the soul that has once tasted the sweet- 
ness of the Divine Bliss finds no delight in the ignoble 
pleasures of the world. 

84, She who has a king for her lover will not accept the 
homage of a street beggar. So the soul that has once found 
favour in the sight of the Lord does not want the paltry 
things of this world. 

When a man is in the plains he sees the lowly grass 
and the mighty pine-tree and says, ‘ How big is the tree and 
hov/ small is the grass ! ’ But when he ascends the moun- 
tain and looks from its high peak to the plain below, the 
mJghty pine-tree and the lowly grass blend into one indistinct 
mass of green verdure. So in the sight of worldly men 
there are differences of rank and position, but when the 
Divine sight is opened there remains no distinction of high 
and lov/. 

86. When water is poured into an empty vessel a bubbling 
noise ensues, but when the vessel is full no such noise is 
heard. Similarly, the man who has not found God is full of 
vain disputations. But when he hafi seen Him, all vanities 
disappear, and he silently enjoys the Bliss Divine. 

87. A Avoman naturally feels shy to relate to all the talk 
she daily has with her husband, save to her own companions. 
Similarly, a devotee does not like to relate to any one but 
a true Bhakta (devotee) the ecstatic joys which he experiences 
in his Divine communion ; nay, sometimes he becomes im- 
patient of relating his experiences even to those of his own 
class. 
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88. moth once seeing the light never returns to 
darkness; the ant dies in the sugar-heap, but never retreats 
therefrom. Similarly, a good devotee gladly sacrifices his 
life for his God by renunciation. 

89. Why does the God-lover find such pleasure in 
addressing the Deity as Mother? Because the child 
is more free with its mother, and consequently she is 
dearer to the child than any one else. 

90. The pious man, like a hemp-smoker, finds no 
pleasure in singing the praises of the Almighty alone. (The 
hemp-smoker never finds pleasure in smoking alone.) 

91 if a strange animal enters a herd of cows, it is 
driven off by the combined attacks of the whole herd. But 
let only a cow enter, and all the other cows will make 
friends with her by mutual licking of bodies. Thus, when 
a devotee meets with another devotee, both experience 
great happiness and feel loth to separate, but when a scoffer 
enters the circle they carefully avoid him. 

92f What is the strength of a devotee ? He is a child 
of God, and tears are his greatest strength. 

93. The young of a monkey clasps and clings to its 
mother. The young kitten cannot clasp its mother, but 
mews piteously whenever it is near her. If the young monkey 
lets go its hold on its mother, it falls down and gets hurt. 
This is because it depends upon its own strength ; but the 
kitten runs no such risk, as the mother herself carries it 
about from place to place. Such is the difference between 
self-reliance and entire resignation to the will of God. 
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94-. It is fabled that the pearl oyster leaves its bed at 
the bottom of the sea and comes up to the surface to 
catch the rain-water when the star Svati is in the ascendant. 
It floats about on the surface of the sea with its mouth 
agape, until it succeeds in catching a drop of the marvellous 
vSvati-rain. Then it dives down to its sea-bed and there 
rests, till it has succeeded in fashioning a beautiful pearl 
out of that rain-drop. Similarly, there are some true and 
eager aspirants who travel from place to place in search of 
that watchword from a godly and perfect preceptor (Sad- 
guru) which will open for them the gate of eternal bliss, 
and if in their diligent search one is fortunate enough to 
meet such a Guru and get from him the much-longed-for 
logos, which is sure to break down all fetters, he at once 
retires from society, enters into the deep recess of his own 
heart and rests there, till he has succeeded in gaining 
eternal peace. 

95. The flint may remain for myriads of years under 
water, still it does not lose its inner fire. Strike it with 
iron -whenever you like and out flows the glowing spark. 
So is the true devotee firm in his faith. Though he may 
remain surrounded by all the impurities of the world, he 
never loses his faith and love. He becomes entranced as 
soon as he hears the name of the Almighty. 

96. The Stone may remain for myriads of years in water, 
and the water will never penetrate it. But clay is soon 
softened into mud by the contact of water. So the strong 
heart of the faithful does not despair in the midst of trials 
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and persecutions, but the man of weak faith is easily 
shaken e;i’en by the most trifling cause. 

07. How sweet is the simplicity of the child ! He prefers 
a doll to all riches and wealth. So is the faithful devotee. 
No one else can throw aside wealth and honour to take 
God only. 

98. God is like unto a hill of sugar. A small ant carries 
away from it a small grain of sugar, the bigger ant takes from 
it a larger grain. But the hill remains as large as before. 
So are the devotees of God. They become ecstatic vdth 
even a grain of one Divine attribute. No one can contain 
within him all His attributes. 

99. A logician once asked 6ri Ramakrfshwa, 'What 
are knowledge, knower, and the object known ? ’ To which 
he replied, ‘ Good man, I do not know all these niceties of 
scholastic learning. I know only my Mother Divine, and 
that I am Her son.’ 

100. A man who finds all the hairs of his body standing 
on end at the bare mention of 5rr Hari’s name, through 
sheer ecstasy, and who sheds tears of love on hearing the 
name of God, he has reached his last birth. 

101. The more you scratch the ringworm, the greater 
grows the itching, and the more pleasure do you find in 
scratching. Similarly, the devotees once beginning to sing 
His praises, never get tired of it, but continue for hours 
and hours together. 

102. When grains are measured Out to the purchaser in 
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the granar}- of a rich merchant, the measurer unceasingly 
goes on measuring, while the attending women supply him 
with basket-fulls of grain from the main store. The mea- 
surer does not leave his seat, while the women incessantly 
supply him with grain. But a small grocer has neither 
such attendants, nor is his store so inexhaustible. Similarly, 
it is God Himself who is constantly inspiring thoughts and 
sentiments in the hearts of His devotees, and that is the 
reason why the latter are never in lack of new and wise 
thoughts and sentiments; while, on the other hand, the 
book-learned, like petty grocers, soon find that their 
thoughts have become exhausted. 

103. A born farmer does not leave off tilling the soil, 
though it may not rain for twelve consecutive years, while 
a merchant who has but lately taken himself to the plough 
is discouraged by one season of drought. The true believer 
is never discouraged, if even with his lifelong devotion he 
fails to see God. 

104. A true devotee who has drunk deep of the Divine 
Love is like a veritable drunkard^ and, as such, cannot 
always observe the rules of propriety. 

105. Dala (sedge) does not grow in large and pure 
water-tanks, but in small stagnant and miasmatic pools. 
Similarly, Dala (schism) does not take place in a party 
whose adherents are guided by pure, broad, and unselfish 
motives, but it takes firm root in a party whose advocates 
are given to selfishness, insincerity, and bigotry. (‘ Dala,’ 
in Bengali, means both sedges and schism.) 
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106. The Yogins and Sa?«y^ins are like snakes. The 
snake never digs a hole for itself, but it lives in the hole 
made by the mouse. When one hole becomes uninhabit- 
able, it enters into another hole. So the Yogins and the 
Sawyasins make no houses for themselves ; they pass their 
days in other men’s houses — to-day in one house, to-morrow 
in another. 

107. The sage alone can recognise a sage. He who 
deals in cotton twists can alone tell of what number and 
quality a particular twist is made. 

108. A sage was lying in a deep trance (Samadhi) by 
a roadside ; a thief passing by, saw him, and thought within 
himself, ‘ This fellow, lying here, is a thief. He has been 
breaking into some house by night, and now sleeps ex- 
hausted. The police will very soon be here to catch him. 
So let me escape in time.’ Thus thinking, he ran away. 
Soon after a drunkard came upon the sage, and said, 

‘ Hallo ! thou hast fallen into the ditch by taking a drop 
too much. I am steadier than thou, and am not going 
to tumble.’ Last of all came a sage, and understanding 
that a great sage was in a trance (Samadhi), he sat down, 
and touched him, and began to rub gently his holy feet. 

109. An itinerant S^dhu came once upon the Kali 
temple of Rani Rasamawi, and seeing a dog eating the 
remains of a feast, he went up to him and said, embracing 
him, ‘ Brother, how is it that thou eatest alone, without 
giving me a share?’ So saying, he began to eat along 
with the dog. The people of the place naturally thought 
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him mad, but when standing before the temple of the 
Goddess, he began to chant forth some hymns in praise of 
Kali, and the temple appeared to shake through the fervour 
of his devotion. Then the people knew him to be a great 
Sadhu. The true Sadhus roam about like children or mad 
men, in dirty clothes, and various other disguises. 

110. The true religious man is he who does not do 
anything wrong or act impiously when he is alone, i. e. 
when there is none to look after and blame him. 

111. In the Bengali alphabet no three letters are alike 
in sound except the three sibilants (.Sa, sha, and sa), all 
meaning ‘forbear,’ ‘forbear,’ ‘forbear.’ This shows that 
even from our childhood we are made to learn forbear- 
ance in our very alphabets. The quality of forbearance 
is of the highest importance to every man. 

112. Sugar and sand may be mixed together, but the ant 
rejects the sand and goes off with the sugar-grain ; so pious 
men sift the good from the bad. 

113. It is the nature of the windowing basket to reject 
the bad and keep the good ; even such is the case with 
pious men. 

114. He is truly a pious man who is dead even in life, 
i. e. whose passions and desires have been all destroyed as 
in a dead body. 

115. Worldly persons perform many pious and charitable 
acts with a hope of worldly rewards, but when misfortune, 
sorrow, and poverty approach them, they forget them all. 
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They are like the parrot that repeats the Divine name 
‘ RMha-Knsh«a, Radha-Ki^'/shwa ’ the livelong day, but 
cries ‘ Kaw, Kaw ’ when caught by a cat, forgetting the 
Divine name. 

116. A spring cushion is squeezed down when one sits 
upon it, but it soon resumes its original shape when the 
pressure is removed. So it is with worldly men. They 
are full of religious sentiments, so long as they hear religious 
talks ; but no sooner do they enter into the daily routine 
of the world, than they forget all those high and noble 
thoughts, and become as impure as before. 

117. So long as the iron is in the furnace it is red-hot, 
but it becomes black as soon as it is taken out of the fire. 
So also is the worldly man. As long as he is in church- or 
in the society of pious people, he is full of religious emo- 
tions, but no sooner does he come out of those associations 
than he loses them all. 

118. Some one said, ‘ When my boy Harish grows up, 
I will get him married, and give him the charge of the 
family; I shall then renounce the world, and begin to 
practise Yoga.’ At this a Sadhu remarked, ‘You will 
never find any opportunity of practising Yoga (devotion). 
You will say afterwards, “ Harish and Girish are too much 
attached to me. They do not like to leave my company 
as yet.” Then you will desire perhaps, “ Let Harish have 
a son, and let me see that son married.” And thus there 
will be no end of your desires.’ 

119. Flies sit at times on the sweetmeats kept exposed 
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for sale in the shop of a confectioner; but no sooner does 
a sweeper pass by with a basket full of filth than the flies 
leave the sweetmeats and sit upon the filth-basket. But 
the honey-bee never sits on filthy objects, and always 
drinks honey from the flowers. The worldly men are like 
flies. At times they get a momentary taste of Divine 
sweetness, but their natural tendency for filth soon brings 
them back to the dunghill of the world. The good man, on 
the other hand, is always absorbed in the beatific con- 
templation of Divine Beauty. 

N.B. The worldly man is like a filthy worm that always 
lives and dies in filth, and has no idea of higher things ; 
the good man of the world is like the fly that sits now on 
the filth and nov; on the sw^eet ; while the free soul of 
a Yogin is like the bee that always drinks the honey of 
God’s holy presence, and nothing else. 

120. ’When it w’as argued that a family-man (Gr/hastha) 
may remain in the family, but may have no concern with 
it, and consequently may remain uncontam.inated by the 
world, an illustration was cited to i^efute such an argument, 
which is as follows : — 

A poor Brahmawa once came to one of those family- 
men, w’ho are unconcerned with family affairs, to beg some 
money. "When the beggar asked of him some money, he 
replied, ‘ Sir, I never touch money. IVhy are you wasting 
your time in begging of me?’ The Brahmawa, however, 
would not go away. Tired w'ith his importunate entreaties 
the man at last resolved in his mind to give him a rupee. 
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and told him, ‘ Well, sir, come to-morrow, I shall see what 
I can- do for 3’ou.’ Then going in, this typical family-man 
told his wife, who v,-as the manager of all his affairs, he 
being unconcerned, ‘Look here, dear, a poor Brahma^za 
is in great difficulty, and wants something of me. I have 
made up my mind to give him a rupee. What is your 
opinion about it?’ ‘Aha! what a generous fellow you 
are !’ she replied, in great excitement at the name of a 
rupee. ‘ Rupees are not, like leaves or stones, to be thrown 
away without any thought.’ ‘Well, dear,’ replied the hus- 
band, in an apologising tone, ‘ the man is very poor and 
we should not give him less than a rupee.’ ‘No !’ replied 
the wife, ‘ I cannot spare that much ; here is a two-anna-bit 
and you can give him that, if you like.’ The man of 
course had no other alternative, being himself unconcerned 
in all such worldly matters, and he took what his wife 
gave him. Next day the beggar came, and received only 
a two-anna-bit. Such uncontaminated family-men are 
really henpecked persons who are solely guided by their 
wives, and as such are very poor specimens of humanity. 

121. Seeing the water pass glittering through the net 
of bamboo frame-work \ the small fry enter into it with 
great pleasure, and having once entered they cannot get 
out again — and are caught. Similarly, foolish men enter 
into the world allured by its false glitter, but as it is easier 
to enter the net than to get out of it, it is easier to enter the 
world than renounce it, after having once entered it. 


^ A trap for catching sr-:all fish. 
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122. Men always quote the example of the king ffanaka, 
as that of a man who lived in the world and yet attained 
perfection. But throughout the whole history of mankind 
there is only this solitary example. His case was not the 
rule, but the exception. The general rule is that no one 
can attain spiritual perfection unless he renounces lust and 
greed. Do not think yourself to be a 6^anaka. Many 
centuries have rolled away and the world has not produced 
another <?anaka. 

123, This world is like a stage, where men perform many 
parts under various disguises. They do not like to take 
off the mask, unless they have played for some time. Let 
them play for a while, and then they will leave off the mask 
of their own accord. 

124:. The heart of the devotee is like a dry match j and 
the slightest mention of the name of the Deity kindles 
the fire of love in his heart. But the mind of the worldly, 
soaked in lust and greed, is like the moist match, and 
can never be heated to enthusiasm, though God may be 
preached to him innumerable times. 

125. A worldly man may be endowed with intellect as 
great as that of G^anaka, may take as much pains and 
trouble as a Yogin, and make as great sacrifices as an 
ascetic ; but all these he makes and does, not for God, but 
for w’orldliness, honour, and wealth. 

126. As water does not entet into a stone, so religious 
advice produces no impression on the heart of a worldly 
man. 
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127. As a nail cannot enter into a stone, but can easily 
be driven into the earth, so the advice of the pious does 
not affect the soul of a worldly man. It enters into the 
heart of a believer. 

•128. As soft clay easily takes an impression, but not so 
a stone, so also the Divine Wisdom impresses itself on 
the heart of the devotee, but not on the soul of the worldly 
man. 

129. The characteristic of a thoroughly worldly man is 
that he does not only not listen to hymns, religious dis- 
courses, praises of the Almighty, &c., but also prevents 
others from hearing them, and abuses religious men and 
societies, and scoffs at prayers. 

130. The alligator has got such a thick and scaly hide 
that no weapons can pierce it ; on the contrary, they fall 
off harmless. So, howmuchsoever you may preach religion 
to a worldly man, it will have no effect upon his heart. 

131. As the water enters in on one side under the bridge, 
and soon passes out on the other, so religious advice affects 
worldly souls. It enters into them by one ear and goes 
out by the other, without making any impression upon 
their minds. 

132. By talking with a worldly man one can feel that 
his heart is filled with worldly thoughts and desires, even 
as the crop of a pigeon is filled with grains. 

133. So long as the fire is beneath, the milk boils and 
bubbles. Remove the fire and it is quiet again. So the 
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heart of the neophyte boils with enthusiasm, so long as 
he goes on with his spiritual exercises, but afterwards it 
cools down. 

134. As to approach a monarch one must ingratiate 
oneself with the officials that keep the gate and surround 
the throne, so to reach the Almighty one must practise 
many devotions, as well as serve many devotees and keep 
the company of the wise. 

135. Keep thy own sentiments and faith to thyself. 
Do not talk about them abroad. Otherwise thou wilt be 
a great loser. 

Y3^. There are three kinds of dolls ; the first made 
of salt, the second made of cloth, and the third made of 
stone. If these dolls be immersed in water, the first will 
get dissolved and lose its form, the second will absorb 
a large quantity of w^ater but retain its form, while the 
third will be impervious to the water. The first doll 
represents the man who merges his self in the Universal 
and All-pervading Self and becomes one with it, that is 
the ‘ Mukta purusha ’ ; the second represents a tru lover 
or Bhakta, who is full of Divine bliss and knowledge; and 
the third represents a worldly man, who will not absorb 
the least drop of true knowledge. 

137. As when fishes are caught in a net some do not 
struggle at all, some again struggle hard to come out of 
the net, while a few are happy enough to effect their escape 
by rending the net; so there are three sorts of men, 

K 
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viz. fettered (Baddha), wriggling (Mumukshu), and released 
(Mukta). 

138. As sieves separate the finer and coarser parts of 
a pulverized or ground substance, keeping the coarser and 
rejecting the finer, even so the wicked man takes the evil 
and rejects the good. 

139. Two men went into a garden. The worldly-wise 
man no sooner entered the gate than he began to count 
the number of the mango-trees, how many mangoes each 
tree bore, and what might be the approximate price of 
the whole orchard. The other went to the owner, made 
his acquaintance, and quietly going under a mango-tree 
began to pluck the fruit and eat it with the owner’s con- 
sent. Now who is the wiser of the two? Eat mangoes, 
it will satisfy your hunger. What is the good of counting 
the leaves and making vain calculations? The vain man 
of intellect is uselessly busy in finding out the ‘ why and 
wherefore’ of creation, while the humble man of wisdom 
makes acquaintance with the Creator and enjoys Supreme 
Bliss in this world. 

140. The vulture soars high up in the air, but all the 
while he is looking down into the charnel-pits in search 
of putrid carcasses. So the book-read pandits speak glibly 
and volubly about Divine Knowledge, but it is all mere 
talk, for all the while their mind is thinking about how to 
get money, respect, honour, power, &c., the vain guerdon 
of their learning. 

141. Once a dispute arose in the court of the Maharajah 
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of Burdwan among the learned men there, as to who was 
the greater Deity, 6iva or Vish«u. Some gave preference 
to .Siva, others to Vishwu. When the dispute grew hot 
a wise pandit remarked, addressing the Raja, ‘ Sire, I have 
neither met 3iva nor seen Vishwu ; how can I say who 
is the greater of the two?’ At this the dispute stopped, 
for none of the disputants really had seen the Deities. 
Similarly none should compare one Deity with another. 
When a man has really seen a Deity, he comes to know 
that all the Deities are manifestations of one and the same 
Brahman. 

142. As the elephant has two sets of teeth, the external 
tusks and the inner grinders, so the God-men, like 6ri 
IO'/sh?/a, &c., act and behave to all appearances like 
common men, while their heart and soul rest far beyond 
the pale of Karman. 

143. The Sadhu who distributes medicines, and uses in- 
toxicants, is not a proper Sadhu ; avoid the company of such. 

144 A Brahma7;a was laying down a garden, and looked 
after it day and night. One day i cow straying into the 
garden browsed away a mango sapling which was one of 
the most carefully-watched trees of the Brahma 77 a. The 
Brahma7za seeing the cow destroy his favourite plant gave 
it such a sound beating that it died of the injuries received. 
The news soon spread like wildfire that the Brahma;^ 
killed the sacred animal. 

Now the Brahma7/a w'as a so-called Vedantist, and when 
taxed with the sin denied it, saying, — ‘No, I have not 
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killed the cow; it is my hand that has done it, and as 
India is the presiding Deity of the hand, so if any one has 
incurred the guilt of killing the cow, it is India and not I.’ 

India in his Heaven heard all this, assumed the shape 
of an old Brahma7za, came to the owner of the garden, and 
said, ‘Sir, whose garden is this?’ 

Brahma^/a — ‘ Mine.’ 

India— ‘It is a beautiful garden. You have got a 
skilful gardener, for see how neatly and artistically he 
has planted the trees ! ’ 

Brahma 7 za— ‘Well, sir, that is also my work. The trees 
are planted under my personal supervision and direction.’ 

India — ‘ Indeed ! O, you are very clever. But who has 
laid out this road? It is very ably planned and neatly 
executed.’ 

Brahmawa— ‘ All this has been done by me.’ 

Then Indra with joined hands said, ‘When all these 
things are yours, and you take credit for all the works 
done in this garden, it is hard lines for poor Indra to be 
held responsible for the killing of the cow.’ 

145. If thou art in right earnest to be good and perfect, 
God will send the true and proper Master (Sad-Guru) to 
thee. Earnestness is the only thing necessary. 

146. As when going to a strange country, one must abide 
by the directions of him who knows the way, while taking 
the advice of many may lead to confusion, so in trying to 
reach God one should follow implicitly the advice of one 
single Guru who knows the way to God. 
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147. Whoever can call on the Almighty ^Yith sincerity 
and intense earnestness needs no Guru. But such a man 
is rare, hence the necessity of a Guru or Guide. The Guru 
should be only one, but Upagurus (assistant Gurus) may be 
many. He from whom any thing whatsoever is learned is an 
Upaguru. The great AvadhQta had twenty-four such Gurus. 

148. !Many roads lead to Calcutta. A certain man 
started from his home in a distant village towards the 
metropolis. He asked a man on the road, hat road 
must I take to reach Calcutta soon?’ The man said, 
‘Follow this road.’ Proceeding some distance, he met 
another man and asked him, ‘ Is this the shortest road to 
Calcutta?’ The man replied, ‘O, no! You must retrace 
your footsteps and take the road to your left. The man 
did so. Going in that new road for some distance he met 
a third man who pointed him out another road to Calcutta. 
Thus the traveller made no progress, but spent the day in 
chanmnc one road for another. As he wanted to reach 
Calcutta he should have stuck to the road pointed out to 
him by the first man. Similarly those who want to reach 
God must follow one and one onl]? Guide, 

149. The disciple should never criticise his own Guru. 
He must implicitly obey whatever his Guru says. Says 
a Bengali couplet : 

Though my Guru may visit tavern and still, 

My Guru is holy Rai Nityananda still. 

160. The Guru is a mediator. He brings man and 
God together. 
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151. Take the pearl and throw the oyster-shell away. 
Follow the mantra (advice) given thee by thy Guru and 
throw out of consideration the human frailties of thy 
tepcher. 

152. Listen not, if any one criticises and censures thy 
Guru. Leave his presence at once. 

153. As the moon is the uncle of every child, so God 
is the Father and Guide of the whole Humanity. (The 
children in Bengal call the moon their ' maternal uncle.’) 

154. A disciple, having firm faith in the infinite power 
of his Guru, walked over a river even by pronouncing his 
name. The Guru, seeing this, thought within himself, 
‘Well, is there such a power even in my name? Then 
I must be very great and powerful, no doubt ! ’ The next 
day he also tried to walk over the river pronouncing ‘ I, I, I,’ 
but no sooner had he stepped into the waters than he sank 
and was drowned. Faith can achieve miracles, while vanity 
or egoism is the death of man. 

156. Gurus can be had by hundreds, but good Chelas 
(disciples) are very rare. 

156. It is easy to utter ‘do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, si,’ by 
mouth, but not so easy to sing or play them on any instru- 
ment. So it is easy to talk religion, but it is difficult to act 
religion. 

167. Common men talk bagfuls of religion, but act not 
a grain of it, while the wise man speaks little, but his whole 
life is a religion acted out. 
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158. What you ^Yish others to do, do yourself. 

159. A'erily, verily, I say unto you, that he who yearns 
for God, finds Him. 

160. The petals of the lotus drop off in time, but they 
leave scars behind. So when true knowledge comes egoism 
goes off, but its traces remain. These, however, are not at 
all active for evil. 

161. There are two Egos in man, one ripe and the other 
unripe. The ripe Ego thinks, ‘ Nothing is mine; whatever 
I see, or feel, or hear, nay, even this body is not mine, I am 
always free and eternal.’ The unripe Ego, on the contrary, 
thinks, ‘ This is my house, my room, my child, my wife, my 
body, &c.’ 

162. The cup in which garlic juice is kept retains the 
nasty odour, though it may be rubbed and scoured hundreds 
of times. Egohood also is such an obstinate creature. It 
never leaves us completely. 

163. The leaves of the cocoa-palm fall off, but leave still 
their marks behind on the trunk. Similarly, so long as one 
has this body, there will remain ^the mark of egoism, how 
high soever a man may advance in spirituality. But these 
traces of egoism do not bind such men to the world nor 
cause their re-birth. 

164:. The sun can give heat and light to the whole world, 
but it can do nothing when the clouds are in the sky and 
shut out its rays. Similarly, so long as egoism is in the soul, 
God cannot shine upon the heart. 
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*l65. Vanity is like a heap of rabbish or ashejs on which 
the water, as soon as it falls, dries away. Prayers and 
contemplations produce no effect upon the heart puffed 
up with vanity. 

166. Of all the birds of the air the crow is considered to 
be the wisest^ and he thinks himself so too. He never falls 
into a snare. He flies off at the slightest approach of danger, 
and steals the food with the greatest dexterity. But all this 
wisdom can supply him with no better living than filth and 
foul matter. This is the result of his having the wisdom of 
the pettifogger. 

167. Once upon a time conceit entered the heart of the 
Divine Sage Ndrada, and he thought there was no greater 
devotee than himself. Reading his heart, the Lord Sri 
Vish«u said, ‘NSrada, go to such and such a places there is 
a great Bhakta of mine there, and cultivate his acquaint- 
ance.’ N&rada went there and found an agriculturist, who 
rose early in the morning, pronounced the name of Hari 
only once, and taking his plough went out to till the ground 
all day long. At night he went to bed after pronouncing 
the name of Hari once more. Nirada said within himself, 

‘ How can this rustic be called a lover of God ? I see him 
busily engaged in worldly duties, and he has no signs of 
a pious man in him.’ Nirada then went back to the Lord 
and said all he thought of his new acquaintance. The 
Lord said, ‘N^ada, take this cup full of oil, go round this 
city and come back with it, but beware lest a drop of it fall 
to the ground.’ Nirada did as he ■was told, and on his 
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return he was asked, ‘Well, Naxada, how often did you 
remember me in walk?’ ‘Not once, my Lord,’ 

replied Narada, ‘and how could I when I had to watch 
this cup brimming over with oil?’ The Lord then said, 

‘ This one cup of oil did so divert your attention that even 
you did forget me altogether, but look to that rustic who, 
carrying the heavy load of a family, still remembers me 
twice every day.’ 

168. There are three kinds of love, selfish, mutual, and 
unselfish. The selfish love is the lowest. It only looks 
towards its own happiness, no matter whether the beloved 
suffers weal or woe. In mutual love the lover not only 
wants the happiness of his or her beloved, but has an eye 
towards his or her own happiness also. The unselfish love 
is of the highest kind. The lover only minds the welfare ' 
of the beloved. 

169. A true lover sees his God as his nearest and dearest 
relative, just as the shepherd women of Vrmdavana saw in 
.Sri K? 7 sh;za, not the Lord of the Universe (6^agannatha), 
but their own beloved (Gopinatha). 

170. ‘I must attain perfection '"in this life, yea, in three 
days I must find God ; nay, with a single utterance of His 
name I wiff draw Him to me.’ With such a violent love the 
Lord is attracted soon. The lukewarm lovers take ages to 
go to Him, if at all. 

171. A lover and a knower of God were once passing 
through a forest. On their way they saw a tiger at 
a distance. The G^;^anin or knower of God said, ‘There 
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is no reason why we should fleej the Almighty God will 
certainly protect us.' At this the lover said, ‘No, brother, 
come let us run away. Why should we trouble the Lord 
for what can be accomplished by our own exertions'?’ 

172 . The Knowledge of God may be likened to a man, 
while the Love of God is like a woman. Emowledge has 
entry only up to the outer rooms of God, but no one can 
enter into the inner mysteries of God save a lover, for 
a woman has access even into the harem of the Almighty. 

173. Knowledge and love of God are ultimately one and 
the same. There is no difference between pure knowledge 
and pure love. 

174. A group of iisherwomen on their way home from 
a distant market held on an afternoon, were overtaken by 
a heavy hailstorm at nightfall in the middle of their way, 
and so were compelled to take shelter in a florist’s house 
near at hand. Through the kindness of the florist they 
were allowed to sleep that night in one of his rooms, where 
some baskets of sweet-smelling flowers had been kept for 
supplying his customers. The atmosphere of the room was 
too good for the iisherwomen, and they could not, owing 
to it, get even a wink of sleep, till one of them suggested 
a remedy by saying, ‘ Let each of us keep her empty basket 
of fish close to her nose, and thus prevent this troublesome 
smell of flowers from attacking our nostrils and killing our 
sleep.’ Every one gladly agreed to the proposal, and did 
accordingly ; and soon all began to ::nore. Such, indeed, is 
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th6 power snd influence of bad. babits over all those who 
are addicted to them. 

175. A tame mungoose had its home high up on the wall 
of a house. One end of a rope was tied to its neck, while 
the other end was fastened to a weight. The mungoose 
with the appendage runs and plays in the parlour or in the 
yard of the house, but no sooner does it get frightened than 
it at once runs up and hides itself in its home on the wall. 
But it cannot stay there long, as the weight at the other end 
of the rope draws it down, and it is constrained to leave its 
home. Similarly, a man has his home high up at the feet 
of the Almighty. Whenever he is frightened by adversit}’ 
and misfortune he goes up to his God, his true home ; but 
in a short time he is constrained to come dowm into the 
world by its irresistible attractions. 

176. As Heloncha {Hingcha 7-epens') should not be 
counted among pot-herbs, or sugar-candy among common 
•.weets, because even a sick man can use them without 

juring his health; or as the pra?/ava (^) is not to be 
*'^unted as a word, but as Divinity itself; so the desires 
holiness, devotion, and love are not to be reckoned as 
!s. ■'= at all. 

'^^177. When the fruit grows the petals drop off of them- 
^®ves. So when the Divinity in thee increases, the 
■^kness of humanity in thee ^vill vanish. 

0^78. The new-born calf falls and tumbles down scores 
alltimes before it learns to stand steady. So in the path 
jevotion, the slips are many before success is achieved. 
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179. Some get tipsy with even a small glass of wine. 
Others require two or three bottles to make them intoxi- 
cated. But both get equal and full pleasure of intoxication. 
Similarly, some devotees get intoxicated with celestial bliss 
by coming in direct contact with the Lord of the Universe, 
while others become full of ecstasy even by a glimpse of the 
Divine Glory. But both are equally fortunate, since both 
are deluged with Divine bliss. 

180. The snake is very venomous. It bites when any one 
approaches to catch it. But the person who has learnt the 
snake-charm can not only catch a snake, but carries about 
several of them like so many ornaments. Similarly, he who 
has acquired spiritual knowledge can never be polluted by 
lust and greed. 


181. When a man realises one of the following states 
he becomes perfect: — (i) All this am I; (2) All this art, 
thou ; (3) Thou the Master, and I the servant. 


182. Thou shouldst sacrifice thy body, mind, and riches;y 

to find God. ere 

183. Humanity must die before Divinity manifests itse 
But this Divinity must, in turn, die before the high 
manifestation of the Blissful Mother takes place. It 

ted 

on the bosom of dead Divinity (6'iva) that the Bliss! 

\6t 

Mother dances Her dance celestial. 

/me 

184:. He finds God the quickest whose yearning 
concentration are the greatest. 


185. Samadhi is the state of bh’ss which is experierid, is 
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by a live fish which, being kept out of water for some time, 
is again put into it, 

186. There are hills and mountains, dales and valleys, 
under the sea, but they are not visible from the surface. 
So in the state of Samadhi, when one floats upon the 
ocean of Sat-y^it-ananda, all human consciousness lies 
latent in him. 

187. If you fill an earthen vessel with water, and set 
it apart upon a shelf, the water in it will dry up in a few 
days ; but if you place the same pot into water it will remain 
filled as long as it is kept there. Even such is the case 
with your love to the Lord God. Fill and enrich your 
bosom with the love of God for a time, and then employ 
yourself in other affairs, forgetting Him all the while, and 
then you are sure to find within a short time that your 
Iieart has become poor and vacant and devoid of that 
precious love. But if you keep your heart immersed 
always in the depth of that holy love, your heart is sure 
to remain ever full to overflowing with the Divine fervour 
of sacred love. 

188. He who at the time of contemplation is entirely 
unconscious of everything outside, has acquired the per 
fection of contemplation. 

189. A jar kept in water is full of water inside and 
outside. Similarly the soul immersed in God sees the 
all-pervading spirit within and without. 

190. When the grace of the Almighty descends, every 
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one 'Will understand his mistakes ; knowing this you should 
not dispute. 

191. The darkness of centuries is dispersed at once as 
soon as a light is brought into the room. The accumulated 
ignorances and misdoings of innumerable births vanish 
before the single glance of the Almighty’s gracious look. 

192. When the Malaya breeze blows, all trees, having 
stamina in them, become converted into sandal-trees; 
but those which have no stamina remain unchanged as 
before, like bamboo, plantain, palm-tree, &c. So when 
Divine Grace descends, men having the germs of piety and 
goodness in them are changed at once into holy beings 
and are filled with Divinity, but worthless and -worldly men 
remain as before. 

193. As the dawn heralds in the rising sun, so .unselfish- 
ness, purity, righteousness, &c., precede the advent of the 
Lord. 

194. As a king, before going to the house of his servant, 
sends from his own stores the necessary seats, ornaments, 
food, &c., to his servant, so that the latter may properly 
receive him ; so before the Lord cometh. He sends love, 
reverence, faith, yearning, &c., into the heart of the 
devotee. 

195. Shallow water in an open field will in time be dried 
up though no one may lessen it by using it. So a sinner 
is sometimes purified by simply resigning himself totally 
and absolutely to the mercy and grace of God. 
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196. A policeman can see with a dark lantern (bull’s- 
eye) every one upon whom he throws the rays, but no one 
can see him so long as he does not turn the light towards 
himself. So does God see every one, but no one seeth 
Him until the Lord revealeth Himself to him in His 
mercy. 

197. There are some fish which .have many sets of 
bones, and others have one; but as the eater cleans all 
the bones and eats the fish, so some men have many 
sins and others have few; but the grace of God purifies 
them all in time. 

198. The breeze of His grace is blowing night and day 
over thy head. Unfurl the sails of thy boat (mind) if thou 
wantest to make rapid progress through the ocean of life. 

199. Fans should be discarded when the wind blows. 
Prayers and penances should be discarded when the grace 
of God descends. 

200. Creeds and sects matter nothing. Let every one 
perform with faith the devotions and practices of his creed. 
Faith is the only clue to get to G6d. 

201. He who has faith has all, and he who wants faith 
wants all. 

202. The faith-healers of India order their patients to 
repeat with full conviction the words, ‘There is no ill- 
ness in me, there is no illness at all’ The patient repeats 
it, and, thus mentally denying, the illness goes off. So if 
you think yourself to be morally weak and without good- 
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ness, you will really find yourself to be so in no time. 
Know and believe that you are of immense power, and the 
power will come to you at last, 

203. Bhagavan ^ri Rama.^andra had to bridge the 
ocean before he could cross over to La7«ka (Ceylon). But 
Hanuman, his faithful monkey-servant, with one jump 
crossed the ocean through the firmness of his faith in Rama. 
Here the servant achieved more than the master, simply 
through faith. 

204. A inan wanted to cross the river. A sage gave 
him an amulet and said, ‘ This will carry thee across.’ The 
man, taking it in his hand, began to walk over the waters. 
When he reached the middle of the river curiosity entered 
into his heart, and he opened the amulet to see what was 
in it. Therein he found, written on a bit of paper,- the 
sacred name of Rama. The man at this said deprecatingly, 
‘ Is this the only secret?’ No sooner had he said this than 
he sank down. It is faith in the name of the Lord that 
works miracles, for faith is life, and doubt is death. 

205. Q. How can I perform devotion when I must 
always think of my daily bread? A. He for whom thou 
workest will supply thy necessities. God hath made pro- 
vision for thy support before he sent thee here, 

206. Q. When shall I be free? A, When thy I-hood 
(egoism) will vanish, and thy self-will be merged in the 
Divinity, 

207. Out of the myriads of paper kites that are made to 
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fiy in the air, only one or two rend the string and get 
free. So out of hundreds of Sadhakas, only one or two 
get free from worldly bonds. 

208. As a piece of lead, thrown into a basin of mercury, 
is soon dissolved therein, so the human soul loses its in- 
dividual existence when it falls into the ocean of Brahma. 

209. <2- What do you say about the method of religious 
preaching employed now-a-days? A. It is inviting hundreds 
of persons to dinner, when the food supply is sufficient for 
one only. 

210. Instead of preaching to others, if one worships God 
all that time, that is enough preaching. He who strives to 
make himself free, is the real preacher. Hundreds come 
from all sides, no one knows whence, to him who is 
free, and are taught. When a flower opens the bees come 
from all sides uninvited and unasked. 

211. Hast thou got, O preacher, the badge of authority ? 
As the humblest subject wearing the badge of the King 
is heard with respect and awe, and can quell the riot by 
showing his badge ; so must thotf, O preacher, obtain first 
the order and inspiration from God. So long as thou hast 
not this inspiration, thou mayest preach all thy life, but that 
will be mere waste of breath. 

i?l2. He alone is the true ‘ man ’ who is illumined with 
the Spiritual Light. 

213. The soul enchained is ‘ man,’ and free from chain is 
‘6'iva’ (God). 

L 
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^ 214. The heavier scale of a balance goes down while the 
lighter one rises up. Similarly he who is weighed down 
with too many cares and anxieties of the world, goes down 
to the world, while he who has less cares rises up towards 
the Kingdom of Heaven. 

216. God is in all men, but all men are not in God ; 
that is the reason why they suffer. 

216. There are two sorts of men. The Guru said to one 
of his disciples, ‘What I impart to thee, my dear, is 
invaluable ; keep it to thyself,’ and the disciple kept it all 
to himself. But when the Guru imparted that knowledge 
to another of his disciples, the latter, knowing its inestim- 
able worth, and not liking to enjoy it all alone, stood upon 
a high place and began to declare the good tidings to 
all the people. The Avat^ras are of the latter class, while 
the Siddhas are of the former. 

217. No man keeps a total fast. Some get food at 9 a.m., 
ofters at noon, others at 2 p.m., and others in the evening.' 
Similarly, at some time or other, in this life or after many 
lives, all will see God. 

218. When fruit becomes ripe and falls of itself, it 
tastes very sweet; but when unripe fruit is plucked and 
artificially ripened it does not taste so sweet and becomes 
shrivelled up. So when one has attained perfection, the 
observance of caste distinctions falls off of itself from him, 
but so long as this exalted knowledge is not reached, 
one must observe caste distinctions. 
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219. "When a storm blows, it is impossible to distin- 
guish an Arvattha (pippal) and a Vaha (banian) tree. So 
when the storm of true knowledge (the knowledge of one 
universal existence) blows, there can be no distinction of 
caste. 

220. When a wound is perfectly healed, the slough falls 
off of itself ; but if the slough be taken. off earlier, it bleeds. 
Similarly, when the perfection of knowledge is reached by 
a man, the distinctions of caste fall off from him, but it is 
v.Tong for the ignorant to break such distinctions. 

221. Q. Is it proper to keep the Brahmanical thread? 
A. '\^Tien the knowledge of self is obtained, all fetters fall 
off of themselves. Then there is no distinction of a Brah- 
mai’/a or a .Sudra, a high caste or a low caste. In that case 
the sacred thread-sign of caste falls away of itself. But so 
long as a man has the consciousness of distinction and 
difference he should not forcibly throw it off. 

222. Q. Why do you not lead a family life with your 
wife ? A. The God Kartikeya, the leader of the Heavenly 
army, once happened to scratch ^ cat with his nail. On 
going home he saw there was the mark of a scratch on the 
cheek of his Mother. Seeing this, he asked of her, ‘ Mother, 
dear, how have you got that ugly scratch on your cheek ? ’ 
The Goddess Durga replied, ‘ Child, this is thy own handi- 
work, — the mark scratched by thy own nail.’ Kartikeya 
asked in wonder, ‘Mother, how is it? I never remember 
to have scratched thee ! ’ The Mother replied, ‘ Darling, 
hast thou forgotten having scratched a cat this morning ? ’ 
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Kartikeya said, ‘Yes, I did scratch a cat; but how did your 
cheek get marked ? ’ The Mother replied, ‘ Dear child, 
nothing exists in this world but myself. I am all creation. 
Whomsoever thou hurtest, thou hurtest me.’ Kartikeya 
was greatly surprised at this, and determined thenceforward 
never to marry; for ivhom would he marry? Every woman 
was mother to him. I am like Kartikeya. I consider every 
woman as my Divine Mother. 

223. When I look upon chaste women of respectable 
families, I see in them the Mother Divine arrayed in the 
garb of a chaste lady ; and again, when I look upon the 
public women of the city, sitting in their open verandas, 
arrayed in the garb of immorality and shamelessness, I see 
in them also the Mother Divine, sporting in a different 
way. 

224. The light of the gas illumines various localities with 
various intensities. But the life of the light, namely, the 
gas, comes from one common reservoir. So the religious 
teachers of all climes and ages are but as many lamp-posts 
through which is emitted the light of the spirit flowing 
constantly from one source, the Lord Almighty. 

225. As the rain-water from the top of a house may be 
discharged through pipes having their mouth-pieces shaped 
like the head of a tiger, a cow or a bull, &c., although the 
water does not belong to these pipes, but comes from the 
heaven above, so are the holy Sadhus (saints) through whose 
mouths eternal and heavenly truths are discharged into this 
world by the Almighty. 
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226. The cries of all jackals are alike. The teachings of 
all the wise men of the world are essentially one and the 
same. 

227. Whatever gives happiness in this world contains a 
bit of divine enjoyment in it. The difference between the 
two is as between treacle and refined candy. 

228. He who is absorbed in others’’ affairs, forgets his 
own outer and inner affairs (i.e. does not think about bis 
own lower and higher self, but is absorbed in the affairs of 
other seifs). 

229. When the mind dwells in evil propensities, it is like 
a high-caste Brahma?/a living in the quarters of the out- 
castes, or like a gentleman dwelling in the back slums of 
the town. 

230. If a man sees a pleader he naturally thinks of cases 
and causes j similarly, on seeing a pious devotee, the man 
remembers his God and the hereafter. 

231. Q. What is the reason that a Prophet is not honoured 
by his own kinsmen ? A. The kinsmen of a juggler do not 
crowd round him to see his performances, while strangers 
stand agape at his wonderful tricks, 

232. The seeds of Va^avantula do not fall to the bottom 
of the tree. From the shell they shoot far away from the 
tree and take root there. So the Spirit of a Prophet mani- 
fests itself at a distance, and he is appreciated there. 

233. There is always a shade under the lamp while its 
light illumines the surrounding objects. So the man in the 
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immediate proximity of a Prophet does not understand him. 
Those who live afar off are charmed by his spirit and extra- 
ordinary power. 

234. The waters of a swiftly-flowing current move round 
and round in eddies and whirlpools, but quickly crossing 
these they resume their former course. So the hearts of 
the pious fall sometimes into the whirlpools of despondency, 
grief, and unbelief, but it is only a momentary aberration. 
It does not last long. 

236. A tree, laden with fruit, always bends low. So, if 
thou wantest to be great, be low and meek. 

236. The heavier scale goes down and the lighter one 
rises up. So the man of merit and ability is always humble, 
but the fool is always puffed up with vanity. 

237. The anger of the good is like a line drawn on the 
surface of water, which does not last long. 

238. If a white cloth is stained with a small speck the 
blackness appears very ugly indeed by the contrast ; so the 
smallest fault of a holy man becomes painfully prominent 
by his surrounding purity. 

239. The sunlight is one and the same wherever it falls ; 
but bright surfaces like water, mirror and polished metals, 
&c., can reflect it fully. So is the Light Divine. It falls 
equally and impartially on all hearts, but the pure and 
clean hearts of the good and holy Sadhus only can fully 
reflect it. 

240. As in a pane of glass on which quicksilver has 
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been laid, one can see his face reflected, so in the chaste 
heart of a totally abstinent man is reflected the image of 
the Almighty. 

241. So long as one does not become simple like a child, 
one does not get Divine illumination. Forget all the worldly 
knowledge that thou hast acquired, and become as ignorant 
about it as a child, and then thou wilt get the knowledge of 
the True. 

242. The Hindu almanacs contain predictions of the 
annual rainfall. But squeeze the book, and not a drop of 
water will be got out of it. So also many good sayings 
are to be found in books, but merely reading them will 
not make one religious. One has to practise the virtues 
taught therein. 

243. Q. Why do religions degenerate? A. The rain- 
water is pure, but becomes soiled according to the medium 
it passes through. If the roof and the pipe be dirty, the 
discharge is dirty. 

244. Money can procure bread and butter only. Do 
not consider it therefore as if it 'ivere thy sole end and aim. 

245. As by rubbing gold and brass on a touch-stone, 
their real worth becomes known ; so a sincere Sadhu and 
a hypocrite are found out when they are rubbed through 
the touch-stone of persecution and adversity. 

246. The iron must be heated several times and hammered 
before it becomes good steel. Then only it becomes fit to 
be made into a sharp sword, and can be bent any tvay you 
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like. So a man must be heated several times in the furnace 
of tribulations, and hammered with the persecutions of the 
world, before he becomes pure and humble. 

24:7. Kemain always strong and steadfast in thy own 
faith, but eschew all bigotry and intolerance. 

248. Be not like the frog in the well. The frog in the 
well knows nothing bigger and grander than its well. So 
are all bigots : they do not see anything better than their 
own creeds. 

249. There was a man who worshipped .Siva, but hated 
all other Deities. One day Siva appeared to him and said, 
‘ I shall never be pleased with thee, so long as thou hatest 
the other gods.’ But the man was inexorable. After a few 
days 5iva again appeared to him. This time he appeared 
as Hari-Hara, that is, one side of his body was that of .Siva, 
and the other side that of Vish»u. At this the man was 
half pleased and half displeased. He laid his offerings on 
the side representing .Siva, and did not offer anything to 
the side representing Vish»u, and when he offered the 
burning incense to his beloved God (.S'iva) he was careful as 
well as audacious enough to press the nostril of Vish/m, the 
other half of Hari-Hara, lest the fragrance should be pleasing 
to VishMU. Seeing him altogether inexorable, the God .Siva 
was sorely displeased with him, and at once vanished from 
his sight. But the man was as undaunted as ever. How- 
ever, the children of the village began to tease him by utter- 
ing the name of Vish/m in his hearing. Displeased with 
this, the man hung two bells to his earr, which he used to 
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ring as soon as the boys cried out the names of Vish«u, in 
order to prevent the sound entering his ears. And thus he 
was known by the name of Beil-eared, or Gha/^/a-kar/m. 
He is still so much hated for his bigotry that every year at 
a certain period the boys of Bengal break down his effigy 
with a cudgel, and this serves him right. 

250. As the 3 mung wife in a family shows her love and 
respect to her father-in-law, mother-in-law, and every other 
member of the family, and at the same time loves her 
husband more than these 3 similarly, being firm in thy devo- 
tion to the Deity of thy own choice (Ish/a-Devata), do not 
despi^je other Deities, but honour them all. 

SiSll. A truly religious man should think that other re- 
ligions also are paths leading to the truth. We should 
always maintain an attitude of respect towards other 
religions. 

252. The difference between the modern Brahmaism and 
Hinduism is like the difference between the single note of 
music and the whole music. The modern Brahmas are 
content with the single note of Brahman, while the Hindu 
religion is made up of several notes producing a sweet and 
melodious harmony. 

253. Some years ago, when the Hindus and the Brahmas 
were preaching their respective religions with true earnest- 
ness and great zeal, some one asked Bhagavan ,5ri jRama- 
knshwa his opinion about both parties, on which he replied, 

‘ I see that my Mother Divine is getting her work done 
through both parties.’ 
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254. Hari (from hr/, to steal) means 'He who steals our 
hearts,’ and Haribala means ‘Hari is our strength.’ 

255. Sin like quicksilver can never be kept concealed. 
(When a man takes calomel, sooner or later it is sure to 
show itself in the shape of eruptions on the skin.) 

256. The tears of repentance and the tears of happiness 
flow from the two different corners of the eye. The tears 
of repentance flow from the side near the nose, and the 
tears of happiness flow from the other extremity. 

257. Visit not miracle workers. They are wanderers 
from the path of truth. Their minds have become 
entangled in the meshes of psychic powers, which lie in the 
w'ay of the pilgrim towards Brahman, as temptations. Beware 
of these powers, and desire them not. 

258. A man after fourteen years of hard asceticism in 
a lonely forest obtained at last the power of walking over 
the waters. Overjoyed at this acquisition, he went to his 
Guru, and told him of his grand feat. At this the Master 
replied, ‘ My poor boy, what thou hast accomplished after 
fourteen years’ arduous labour, ordinary men do the same 
by paying a penny to the boatman.’ 

259. A youthful disciple of .Sri Ramakr/shwa once 
acquired the power of reading the heart of another. When 
he related this experience to the Master, he rebuked him 
and said, ‘ Shame on thee, child, do not waste thy energies 
on these petty things.’ 

260. A washerman keeps a large store of clothes and has 
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a rich ^vard^obe, but these are not his. As soon as the 
clothes are washed his wardrobe becomes empty. ]\Ien 
having no original thoughts of their own are like the 
washerman. 

201. Greed brings woe, while contentment is all happi- 
ness. A barber was once passing under a haunted tree 
when he heard a voice say, Wilt thou accept of seven jars 
of gold ? ’ The barber looked round, but could see no one. 
The mysterious voice again repeated the words, and the 
cupidity of the barber being greatly roused by the spon- 
taneous offer of such vast wealth he spoke aloud, ‘When 
the merciful God is so good as to take pity even on a poor 
barber like me, is there anything to be said as to my 
accepting the kind offer so generously made?’ At once 
the reply came, ‘ Go home, I have already carried the jars 
thither.’ The barber ran in hot haste to his house, and 
was transported to see the promised jars there. He opened 
them one after another and saw them all filled, save one 
which was half filled. Now arose the desire of filling this 
last jar in the heart of the barbjsr. So he sold nil his gold 
and silver ornaments and converted them into coins and 
threw them into the jar. But the jar still remained empty. 
He now began to starve himself and his family by living 
upon insufficient, coarse, and cheap food, throwing all his 
savings into the jar, but the jar remained as empty as ever. 
The barber then requested the King to increase his pay as 
it was not sufficient to maintain him and his family. As he 
was a favourite of the King, the latter granted his request. 
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The barber now began to save all his pay and emoluments, 
and throw them all into the jar, but the greedy jar showed 
no sign of being filled. He now began to live by begging, 
and became as wretched and miserable as ever. One day 
the King seeing his sad plight, inquired of him by saying, 

‘ Hallo ! when thy pay was half of what thou gettest now, 
thou wast far happier and more cheerful, contented, and 
healthy, but with double that pay I see thee morose, care- 
worn, and dejected. Now what is the matter with thee? 
Hast thou accepted the seven jars of gold?’ The barber 
was taken aback by this home-thrust, and with clasped 
hands asked the King as to who had infonned his majesty 
about the matter. The King answered, ‘ Whosoever accepts 
the riches of a Yaksha is sure to be reduced to such an 
abject and wretched plight. I have known thee through 
this invariable sign. Do away with the money at once. 
Thou cansl not spend a farthing of it. That money is for 
hoarding and not for spending.’ The barber was brought 
to his senses by this advice and went to the haunted tree 
and said, ‘ O Yaksha, take back thy gold,’ and he returned 
home to find the seven jars vanished, taking with them his 
life-long savings. Nevertheless he began to live happily 
after it. 

2G2. It is vcr>’ pleasant to scrateh a ^ing^vorm, but the 
after-sensation is veiy' painful and intolerable ; so the 
pleasures of the world are very pleasant in the beginning, 
but their after-consequences are very terrible to contem- 
plate. 
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263. Q. What is the world like? A. It is like an Amla 
fruit, all skin and stone with but very little pulp, the eating 
of which produces colic. 

264. Like unto a miser that longeth after gold, let thy 
heart pant after Him. 

265. So long as the heavenly expanse of the heart is 
troubled and disturbed by the gusts of desire, there is little- 
chance of our beholding therein the brightness of God. 
The beatific vision occurs only in the heart which is calm 
and rapt up in divine communion. 

266. The soiled mirror never reflects the rays of the sun, 
and the impure and unclean in heart who are subject to 
Maya (illusion) never perceive the glory of the Bhagavan 
(the Venerable). But the pure in heart see the Lord, as 
the clear mirror reflects the sun. Be holy, then. 

267. As on the troubled surface of rolling waters the 
moon shines in broken images, so on the unsettled mind of 
a worldly man engrossed in Maya, the perfect God shines 
■with partial light only. 

268. Why does a Bhakta (one full of the love of God) 
forsake everything for the sake of God? An insect flies 
from the darkness as soon as any light meets its eyes ; the 
ant loses its life in molasses, but never leaves them. So 
the Bhakta cleaves unto his God for ever, and leaves all 
else. 

269. As one can ascend to the top of a house by means 
of a ladder or a bamboo or a staircase or a rope, so diverse 
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also are the ways and means to approach God, and every 
religion in the world shows one of these ways. 

270. If God is Omnipresent, why do we not see Him ? 
Standing by the bank of a pool thickly overspread with 
scum and weeds, you will say that there is no water in it. 
If you desire to see the water, remove the scum from the 
surface of the pond. With eyes covered with the film of 
Maya you complain that you cannot see God. If you 
wish to see Him, remove the film of Maya from off your 
eyes. 

271. Why cannot we see the Divine Mother? She is 
like a high-born lady transacting all her business from 
behind the screen, seeing all, but seen by none. Her 
devout sons only see Her, by going near Her and behind 
the screen of MayS.. 

272. Dispute not. As you rest firmly on your own faith, 
allow others also the same liberty to stand by their own 
faiths. By mere disputation you shall never succeed in 
convincing another of his error. When the grace of God 
descends on him, every one will understand his own 
mistakes. 

273 . A husbandman was watering a sugar-cane field the 
whole of a day. After finishing his task he saw that not 
a drop of water had entered the field; all the Avater had 
gone underground through several big rat-holes. Such is 
the state of that devotee who, cherishing secretly in his 
heart worldly desires (of fame, pleasures, and comforts) 
and ambitions, Avorships God. Though daily praying, he 
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makes no progress because the entire devotion runs to 
vastc through the rat-holes of his desires, and at the end 
of his life-long devotion he is the same man as before, and 
has not advanced one step. 

274. Keep thyself aloof at the time of thy devotion from 
those vrho scoff, and those who ridicule piety and the pious. 

275. Is it good to create sects? (Here is a pun on the 
word ‘Dal,’ which means both a ‘sect’ or ‘party’ as well 
as ‘the rank growth on the surface of a stagnant pool.’) 
The ‘Dal’ cannot grow in a current of water; it grows 
only in the stagnant waters of petty pools. He whose heart 
earnestly longs after the Deity has no time for anything 
else. He who looks for fame and honour, forms sects 
(Dal). (Cf. 105 .) 

276. The Vedas, Tantras, and the Pur^^zas, and all 
the sacred scriptures of the world, have become as if defiled 
(as food thrown out of the mouth becomes polluted) : 
because they have been constantly repeated by and have 
come out of human mouths. But the Brahman or the 
Absolute has never been defiled, for no one as yet has 
been able to express Him by human speech. 

277. The parable of a Brahman and his low-caste 
servant : 

As soon as Maya is found out, she 'flies away. A priest 
was once going to the village of a disciple. He had no 
sen*ant with him. On the way, seeing a cobbler, he 
addressed him, saying, ‘ Hallo ! good man, wilt thou 
accompany me as a servant? Thou shalt dine well and 
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wilt be cared for; come along.’ The cobbler replied, 
‘ Reverend Sir, I am of the lowest caste, how can I repre- 
sent your servant ? ’ The priest said, ‘ Never mind that. 
Do not tell anybody what thou art, nor speak to or make 
acquaintance with any one.’ The cobbler agreed. At 
twilight, while the priest was sitting at prayers in the house 
of his disciple, another Brahman came and addressed the 
priest’s servant, ‘ Fellow, go and bring my shoes from 
there.’ The servant, true to the words of his master, made 
no response. The Brahman repeated the order a second 
time, but the servant remained silent. The Brahman 
repeated it again and again, but the cobbler moved not an 
inch. At last, getting annoyed, the Brahman angrily said, 
‘ Hallo Sirrah ! How darest thou not obey a Brahman’s 
command ! What is thy caste ? Art thou not a cobbler ? ’ 
The cobbler hearing this began to tremble with fear, and 
piteously looking at the priest said, ‘O venerable Sir, 
O venerable Sir ! I am found out. I cannot stay here any 
longer, let me flee.’ So saying he took to his heels. 

278. What is the relation between 6^ivatman and 
Paramatman, the personal and the Highest Self? 

As when a plank of wood is stretched across a current of 
water, the water seems to be divided into two, so the 
indivisible appears divided into two by limitations (Upadhi) 
of Maya. In truth they are one and the same. 

279. There is little chance of a ship running astray, so 
long as its compass points towards the true North. So if 
the mind of man — the compass-needle of the ship of life — 
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is turned ahva 5 ^s towards the Parabrahman without oscilla- 
tion, it vdll steer clear of every danger. 

280. The Avadhuta saw a bridal procession passing 
through a meadow, with the beating of drums and the 
blowing of trumpets, and with great pomp. Hard by the 
road through which the procession was passing he saw 
a hunter deeply absorbed in aiming at a bird, and perfectly 
inattentive to the noise and pomp of the procession, casting 
not even a passing look at it. The Avadhhta, saluting the 
iiunter, said, ‘ Sir, you are my Guru. When I sit in medi- 
tation let my mind be concentrated on its object of 
meditation as yours has been on the bird.’ 

281. An angler was fishing in a pond. The Avadhfita, 
approaching him, asked, ‘ Brother, which way leads to such 
and such a place ? ’ The float of the rod at that time was 
indicating that the fish was nibbling the bait : so the man 
did not give any reply, but was all attention to his fishing- 
rod. When the fish was caught, he turned round and said, 
'What is it you have been saying, sir?’ The Avadhfita 
saluted him and said, ‘ Sir, you are my Guru. When I sit 
in the contemplation of the- Paramitman, let me follow 
your example, and before finishing my devotions let me not 
attend to anything else.’ 

282. A heron was slowly walking to catch a fish. 
Behind, there was a hunter aiming an arrow at it : but the 
bird was totally unmindful of this fact. The Avadhuta, 
saluting the heron, said, ‘ When I sit in meditation let me 
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follow your example, and never turn back to see who is 
behind me.’ 

283. A kite with a fish in its beak was followed by 
a host of crows and other kites, which were screeching and 
pecking at it, and were trying to snatch the fish away. In 
whatever direction it went the crowd of kites and crows 
followed it, screeching and cawing. Getting tired of this 
annoyance, the kite let go the fish, when it was instantly 
caught by another kite, and at once the crowd of kites and 
crows transferred their kind attentions to the new owner of 
the fish. The first kite was left unmolested, and sat calmly 
on the branch of a tree. Seeing this quiet and tranquil 
state of the bird the Avadhfita, saluting it, said, ‘ You are my 
Guru, O Kite ; for you have taught me that so long as man 
does not throw olf the burden of the worldly desires he 
carries, he cannot be undisturbed and at peace with him- 
self.’ 

284. The human Guru whispers the sacred formula into 
the ear; the Divine Guru breathes the spirit into the 
soul. 

285. If thou wishest to thread the needle, make the 
thread pointed, and remove all extraneous fibres. Then the 
thread will easily enter into the eye of the needle. So if 
thou wishest to concentrate thy heart on God, be meek, 
humble, and poor in spirit, and remove all filaments of 
desire. 

286. A snake dwelt in a certain place. No one dared 
to pass by that way. For whoever did so was instan- 
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taneously bitten to death. Once a ]\Iahatman passed by 
that road; and the serpent ran after the sage in order to 
bite him. But when the snake approached the holy man 
h.e lost ail his ferocity, and was overpowered by the gentle- 
ness of the Yogin. Seeing the snake, the sage said, ‘ Well, 
friend, tliinkest thou to bite me?’ The snake was aba.shed 
and made no reply. At this the sage said, ‘Hearken, 
friend, do not injure anybody in future.’ The snake bowed 
and nodded assent The sage went his own way and the 
snalv'.e entered his hole, and thenceforward began to live 
a life of innocence and purity without even attempting to 
harm any one. In a few days all the neighbourhood began 
to think that the snake had lost all his venom, and was no 
more dangerous, and so every one began to tease him. 
Some pelted him, others dragged him mercilessly by the 
tail, and in this way there was no end to his troubles. 
Fortunately the sage again passed by that way, and seeing 
the bruised and battered condition of the good snake, was 
very much moved, and inquired the cause of his distress. 
At this the snake replied, ‘ Holy sir, this is because I do 
not injure any one, after your advice. But alas ! they are so 
merciless!’ The sage smilingly said, ‘My dear friend, 
I simply advised you not to bite any one, but I did not tell 
you not to frighten others. Although you should not bite 
any creature, still you should keep every one at a consider- 
able distance by hissing at him.’ 

Similarly, if thou livest in the world, make thyself feared 
and respected. Do not injure any one, but be not, at the 
same time, injured by others. 


M 2 
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287. When the bird has flown away from it, one cares no 
longer for the cage. So when the bird of life has flown 
away, no one cares any longer for the carcase. 

288. As a lamp does not burn without oil, so a man 
cannot live without God. 

289. 290. A learned Brahman once went over to a wise 
king and said, ‘ Hear, O king, I am well versed in the holy 
scriptures. I intend to teach thee the holy book of the 
Bh^avata.’ The king, who was the wiser of the two, well 
knew that a man who has read the Bhagavata would seek 
more to know his own Self than honour and wealth in 
a king’s court. He replied, ‘ I see, O Brahman, that you 
yourself have not mastered that book thoroughly. I promise 
to make you my tutor, but go first and learn the scripture 
well.’ The Brahman went his way, thinking within himself, 

‘ How foolish the king is to say I have not mastered the 
Bh^avata well, when I have been reading the book over 
and over again for all these years.’ However, he went over 
the book carefully once more and appeared before the king. 
The king told him the same thing again and sent him 
away. The Brahman was sore vexed, but thought there 
must be some meaning for this behaviour of the king. He 
went home, shut himself up in his closet, and applied him- 
self more than ever to the study of the book. By and by the 
hidden meanings began to flash before his intellect; the 
vanity of running after the bubbles, riches and honour, 
kings and courts, wealth and fame, all vanished before 
his unclouded vision. From that day forward he gave 
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himself up entirely to attain perfection by the worship of 
God, and never returned to the king. A few years after 
the kin-r thoucht of the Brahman, and went to his house to 
sec what he was about. Seeing the Brahman, all radiant 
with the divine light and love, he fell upon his knees and 
said, ' I see you have now arrived at the true meaning of 
the scriptures ; I am ready to be your disciple, if you will 
duly condescend to make me one.’ 

291. As long as there is no breeze blowing, we fan our- 
selves to alleviate heat, but when the breeze blows both for 
rich and poor, we give up fanning. We should persevere 
ourselves to reach our final goal as long as there is no help 
from above ; but when that help comes to any, let him 
then stop labouring and persevering ; otherwise not. 

292. Q. Where is God? How can we get to Him? 
A. There are pearls in the sea, you must dive deep again 
and again until you get the pearls. So there is God in the 
world, but 3mu should persevere to see Him. 

293. How does the soul stay in the body? As the 
piston stays in a syringe. 

294. As in mid-ocean a bird, which found its perch 
upon the topmast of a ship, getting tired of its position, 
flies away to discover a new place of rest for itself, and 
alas ! without finding any, returns at last to its old roost 
upon the masthead, weary and exhausted; so when an 
ordinary aspirant, being disgusted with the. monotony of 
the task and the discipline imposed upon him by his 
well-wishing and thoroughly experienced preceptor (Guru), 
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loses all hope, and, having no confidence in him, launches 
forth into the broad world ever in search of a new adviser, 
he is sure at last to return to his original master after 
a fruitless search, which has, however, increased the 
reverence of the repentant aspirant for the master. 

295. In the month of June a young goat was playing 
near his mother, when, with a merry frisk, he told her that 
he meant to make a feast of R^-flowers, a species of 
flowers budding abundantly during the time of the Raslila 
festival. ‘ Well, my darling,’ replied the dam, ' it is not 
such an easy thing as you seem to think. You will have to 
pass through many crises before you can hope to feast on 
Ras-flowers. The interval between the coming September 
and October is not very auspicious to you ; for some one 
may take you for a sacrifice to the Goddess Durga ; then, 
again, you will have to get through the time of Kali-pu^, 
and if you are fortunate enough to escape through that 
period, there comes the 6^agaddhatr/-pu^, when almost all 
the surviving male members of our tribe are destroyed. If 
your good luck leads you safe and sound through all these 
crises, then you can hope to make a feast of Ras-flowers in 
the beginning of November.’ Like the dam in the fable, 
we should not hastily approve of all the aspirations which 
our youthful hopes may entertain, remembering the mani- 
fold crises which one will have to pass through in the 
course of one’s life. 

296. As the fly sits, now on the unclean sore of the 
human body, and now on the offerings dedicated to the 
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gods, so the mind of the worldly man is at one time deeply 
encaged in religious topics and at the next moment loses 
itself in the pleasures of wealth and lust. 

297 . As the rain-water falling upon the roof of a house 
flows down to the ground through spouts grotesquely 
shaped like the tiger’s head, thus seeming to come out of 
tigers’ mouths, while in reality it descends from the sky ; 
even so are the holy instructions that come out of the 
mouths of godly men, which seem to be uttered by those 
men themselves, while in reality they proceed from the 
throne of God. (See 225). 

298 . As it is very difficult to gather together the mustard- 
seeds that escape out of a torn package, and are scattered 
in all directions; so, when the human mind runs in diverse’ 
directions and is occupied with many things in the world, it 
is not a ver}^ easy affair to collect and concentrate it. 

299 . As thieves cannot enter the house the inmates of 
which are wide awake, so, if you are always on your guard, 
no evil spirits will be able to enter your heart to rob it of 
its goodness. 

300 . The new-born calf looks very lively, blithe, and 
merry. It jumps and runs all day long, and only stops to 
suck the sweet milk from its dam. But no sooner is the 
rope placed round its neck than it begins to pine away 
gradually, and, far from being merry, wears a dejected and 
sorry appearance, and gets almost reduced to a skeleton. 
So long as a boy has no concern with the affairs of the 
world he is as merry as the day is long. But when he once 
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feels the weight of the responsibilities of a man of family, 
by binding himself in time to the world by the indissoluble 
tie of wedlock, then he no longer appears jolly, but wears 
the look of dejection, care, and anxiety, and is seen to lose 
the glow of health from his cheeks, while wrinkles gradually 
make their appearance over the forehead. Blessed is he 
that remains a boy throughout his life, free as the morning 
air, fresh as a newly-blown flower, and pure as a dewdrop. 

301. A boat may stay in the water, but water should not 
stay in the boat. An aspirant may live in the world, but 
the world should not live in him. 

302. He who thinks his spiritual guide a mere man, can- 
not derive any benefit from him. 

303. What you think you should say. Let there be a 
harmony between your thoughts and your words ; otherwise, 
if you merely tell that God is your all in all, while your 
mind has made the world its all in all, you cannot derive 
anv benefit thereby. 

304. A young plant should be always protected by a 
fence from the mischief of goats and cows and little urchins. 
But when once it becomes a big tree, a flock of goats or 
a herd of cows may find shelter under its spreading boughs, 
and fill their stomachs with its leaves. So when you have but 
little faith -within you, you should protect it from the evil 
influences of bad company and worldliness. But when once 
you grow strong in faith, no worldliness or evil inclination 
will dare approach your holy presence ; and many who are 
wicked will become godly through your holy contact. 
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305. If you wash the body of an elephant and set him at 
large, he is sure to get himself dirtied in no time, but if 
after washing him you tie him down to his own room he 
will remain clean. So if by the good influences of holy 
men you once become pure in spirit, and then allow yourself 
the liberty to mix freely with worldly men, you are sure to 
lose that purity soon ; but if you keep your mind fixed on 
your God, you will never more get soiled in spirit. 

306. Where does the strength of an aspirant lie ? It is 
in his tears. As a mother gives her consent to fulfil the 
desire of her importunately weeping child, so God vouch- 
safes to His weeping son w^hatever he is crying for. 

807. Meditate on God either in an unknown corner, or 
in the solitude of forests, or within your own mind. 

308. Chant forth the sweet name of Hari (God), keeping 
time all the while by clapping your hands, then you will 
acquire mental concentration. If you clap your hands, 
sitting under a tree, the birds on the boughs thereof will fly 
away in all directions, and when you chant forth the name 
of Hari and clap your hands, all etnl thoughts will fly away 
from your mind. 

309, 310. As the same fish is dressed into soup, curry, or 
cutlet, and each has his own choice dish of it, so the Lord 
of the Universe, though one, manifests Himself differently 
according to the different hkings of His worshippers, and 
each of these has his o^vn taste of God, which he values the 
most. To some He is a kind master or a loving father. 
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a sweet smiling mother or a devout friend, and to others 
a faithful husband or a dutiful and obliging son. 

311. Bow down and adore where others kneel, for where 
so many hearts have been paying the tribute of adoration, 
the kind Lord will manifest Himself, for He is all mercy. 

312. There are men, who, although they have nothing 
to attract them in this world, create some attachments for 
themselves, and so try to bind themselves to this earth. 
They do not want and do not like to be free. A man 
who has no family to care for, no relatives to look after, 
generally takes a cat, or a monkey, or a dog, or a bird for 
a pet object and companion ; and thus slakes his thirst for 
milk by drinking mere whey. Such is the power of Maya 
or Nescience over humanity. 

313. 314. A patient, in high fever and excess of thirst, 
imagines that he can drink away quite a sea of water ; but 
when that fit of fever goes and he regains his normal 
temperature, he can barely quaff off a single cupful of 
water, and his thirst is at once appeased with even a very 
small quantity of it. So a man, being under the feverish 
excitement of May^, and forgetful of his own littleness, 
imagines that he can embrace the whole of Divinity within 
his own bosom, but when the illusion passes away a single 
ray of Divine Light is seen to be sufficient to flood him 
with eternal divine bliss. 

315. A man, under the influence of very high fever 
and in excessive thirst, is placed between a row of pitchers 
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filled rath cold water and a set of open-mouthed bottles 
filled with flavoury sauces. Is it possible for the thirsty 
and restless patient in such a case to refrain from either 
drinking the water or from tasting the sauces placed so 
near him, although thereby his case may become worse? 
Even such is the case with the man who is under the 
maddening influence of his ever-active and misleading 
senses when he is placed between the attractions of woman’s 
charm on the one side and those of wealth on the other. 
It is then difficult for him to behave properly, and he is 
liable to deviate often from the true path and thus make 
his case worse. 

316. None ventures to keep milk in a vessel in which 
curd had formerly formed, lest the milk itself should get 
curdled. Nor can the vessel be safely used for other 
working purposes lest it should crack upon the fire. It is 
therefore almost useless. A good and experienced pre- 
ceptor does not entrust to a worldly man valuable and 
exalting precepts, for he is sure to misinterpret and misuse 
them to suit his own mean designs. Nor will he ask him 
to do any useful work that may cost a little labour, lest he 
should think that the preceptor was taking undue advantage 
of him. 

317. When a certain quantity of pure milk is mixed with 
double the quantity of water, it takes a long time and much 
labour to thicken it to the consistency of Kshira (condensed 
milk). The mind of a worldly man is largely diluted with 
the filthy water of evil, and impure thoughts, and it requires 
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much time and labour before anything can be done to 
purify and give the proper consistency to it. 

318. The vanities of all others may gradually die out, 
but the vanity of a saint as regards his sainthood is hard 
indeed to wear away. 

319. Of the grains of paddy which are fried in a frying- 
pan, the few which leap out of the pan and burst outside 
are the best fried, being without the slightest mark of any 
tinge ; while every one of the properly-fried grains in the 
pan itself is sure to have at least a very small charred mark 
of a burn. So of all good devotees, the few who altogether 
give up the world and go out of it are perfect without any 
spot, while even the best of those devotees who are in the 
world mu^t have at least some small spot of imperfection 
in them character. 

320. We cannot say that God is gracious because He 
feeds us, for every father is bound to supply his children 
with food ; but when He keeps us from going astray, and 
holds us back from temptations, then He is truly gracious. 

321. If you can detect and find out the universal illusion 
or Maya, it will fly away from you, just as a thief runs away 
when found out. 

322. Fire itself has nc definite shape, but in glowing 
embers it assumes certain forms, and the formless fire is 
then endowed with forms. Similarly, the formless God 
sometimes invests Himself with definite forms. 

323. Should we pray aloud unto God? Pray unto Him 
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in any way you like. He is sure to hear you, for He can 
hear even the footfall of an ant. 

824, He who tries to give one an idea of God by mere 
book-learning is like the man who tries to give one an idea 
of Klri (Benares) by means of a map or a picture. 

325. A man began to sink a well, but having dug down 
to the depth of twenty cubits he could not find the least 
trace of the water-spring which was to feed his well. So he 
desisted from the work and selected another place for the 
purpose. There he dug deeper than before, but even then 
he could not find any water. So again he selected another 
spot and dug still deeper than before, but it was also of no 
avail. At last in utter disgust he gave up the task alto- 
gether. The sum total of the depths of these three wells 
was little short of a hundred cubits. Had he had the 
patience to devote even a half of the whole of this labour 
to his first well, without shifting the site of the well from 
place to place, he would surely have been successful in 
getting water. Such is the case with men who continually 
shift their positions in regard to faith. In order to meet 
with success we should devote ourselves entirely to u single 
object of faith, without being doubtful as to its efficacy. 

326. Although in a grain of paddy the germ is considered 
the only necessary thing (for germination and growth), while 
the husk or chaff is considered to be of no importance, still 
if the unhusked grain be put into the ground it will not 
sprout up and grow into a plant and produce rice. To get 
a crop one must needs sow the grain with the husk on ; but 
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if one wants to get at the germinating matter itself he must 
first perform the operation of removing the husk from the 
seed. So rites and ceremonies are necessary for the growth 
and perpetuation of a religion. They are the receptacles 
that contain the seeds of truth, and consequently every man 
must perform them before he reaches the central truth. 

327. The pearl-oyster that contains the precious pearl 
js in. itself of very little value, but it is essential for the 
growth of the pearl. The shell itself is of no use to the 
man who has got the pearl, neither are ceremonies and 
rites necessary for him who has attained the Highest Truth 
—God. 

328. A woodcutter led a very miserable life with the 
small means he could procure by daily selling the load 
of wood brought from a neighbouring forest. Once a 
Sawnyasin, who was wending his way through the forest, 
saw him at work, and advised him to proceed onward 
into the interior recesses of the forest, intimating to him 
that he would be a gainer thereby. The woodcutter 
obeyed the injunction and proceeded onward till he came 
to a sandal-wood tree, and being much pleased he took 
away with him as many sandal-logs as he could carry, 
and sold them in the market and derived much profit. 
Then he began to think within himself why the good 
Sa?;znyasin did not tell him anything about the wood of 
the sandal-trees, but simply advised him to proceed onward 
into the interior of the forest. So the next day he wen 
on even beyond the place of the sandal-wood, and at la^ 
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came upon a copper-mine, and he took rvith him as much 
copper as he could csiry, and selling it in the market got 
much money by it. Next day, without stopping at the 
copper-mine, he proceeded further still, as the Sadhu had 
advised him to do, and came upon a silver-mine, and took 
with him as much of it as he could carry, and sold it all and 
got even more money; and so daily proceeding further 
and further he got at gold-mines and diamond-mines, and 
at last became exceedingly rich. Such is also the case with 
the man who aspires after true knowledge. If he does not 
stop in his progress after attaining a few extraordinarj^ and 
supernatural powers, he at last becomes really rich in the 
eternal knowledge of truth. 

329. If you first smear the palms of your hands with 
oil and then break open the jack-fruit, the sticky milky 
exudation of the fruit will not stick to your hands and 
trouble you. So if you first fortify yourself with the true 
knowledge of the Universal Self, and then live in the midst 
of wealth and women, they will affect you in no way. 

330. He who would learn to swim must attempt swimming 
for some days. No one can venture to swim in the sea after 
a single day’s practice. So if you want to swim in the sea 
of Brahman, you must make many ineffectual attempts at 
first, before you can successfully swim therein. 

331. lYhen does a man get his salvation? When his 
egoism dies. 

332. When a sharp thorn finds its way into the sole of 
one’s foot, one takes another thorn to get the former out. 
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and then casts both of them away. So relative knowledge 
alone can remove the relative ignorance which blinds the 
eye of the Self. As both such knowledge and ignorance are 
comprised truly under Nescience, the man who attains the 
highest 6^;Iana, or knowledge of the Absolute, does away 
with both knowledge and ignorance in the end, being him- 
self free from all duality. 

333. To drink pure water from a shallow pond, one 
should gently take the water from the surface, and not dis- 
turb it. If it is disturbed the sediments will rise up from 
the bottom and make the whole water muddy. If you 
desire to be pure, have firm faith and slowly go on with 
your devotional practices, and waste not your energies 
in useless scriptural discussions and arguments. The little 
brain will otherwise be muddled. 

334. If this body is worthless and transitory, why do 
pious and devout men take care of it ? No one takes care 
of an empty box. All protect with care a chest full of 
precious jewels, gold, and costly articles. The pious soul 
cannot help taking care of the body in which the Divine 
one dwells, for all our bodies form the playground of the 
Deity. 

335. The tender bamboo can be easily bent, but the full- 
grown bamboo breaks when an attempt is made to bend it. 
It is easy to bend young hearts towards good, but the heart 
of the old escapes the hold when so drawn. 

336. The locomotive engine easily drags along a train of 
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lieavily-laden carriages. So the loving children of God, 
firm in their faith and devotion to Him, feel no trouble in 
passing through all the worries and anxieties of life, and 
leading many men along with them to God. 

337. Every man should follow his own religion. A 
Christian should follow Christianity, a Mohammedan should 
follow Mohammedanism, and so on. For the Hindus the 
ancient path, the path of the Aryan Rishis, is the best. 

3:3s, 339. He alone is the true man who is illumined with 
the light of true knowledge. Others are men in name only. 

340. The magnetic needle always points towards the 
North, and hence it is that the sailing-vessel does not lose 
her course. So long as the heart of man is directed towards 
God he cannot be lost in the ocean of worldliness. 

341. As the village maidens in India carry four or five 
pots of water placed one over the other upon their heads, 
talking all the way with one another about their own joys 
and sorrows, and yet do not allow one drop of water to be 
spilt, so must the traveller in the path of virtue walk along. 
In whatever circumstances he may b6 placed, let him always 
take heed that his heart does not swerve from the true path. 

342. In our theatrical exhibitions wherein the life and 
exploits of Krishnz are exhibited, the performance com- 
mences with the beating of drums and the singing aloud of 
‘O Knsh;za, come; come, O dear one.’ But the person 
who plays the part of K>fsh«a pays no heed to this noise 
and turmoil, and goes on complacently chatting and smoking 

N 
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in the green-room behind the stage. But as soon as the 
noise ceases^ and the pious sage Narada enters on the stage 
with sweet and soft music and calls upon Krah/^a to come 
out with a heart overflowing with love, KWsh; 2 a finds that 
he can no longer remain indifferent, and hurriedly comes on 
to the stage. So long as the religious devotee cries, ‘ Come, 
O Lord ; come, O Lord,' vnth lip-prayers only, verily the 
Lord will never come ; when the Lord does come, the heart 
of the devotee will melt in divine emotion, and his loud 
utterances will all cease for ever. The Lord cannot delay 
in coming when man calls upon Him from the depths of 
his heart overflowing with deep love and devotion. 

343. There is no Path safer and smoother than that of 
ba-kalama (sic). Ba-kalama means resigning the self to the 
will of the Almighty, to have no consciousness that anything 
is ‘mine.' 

344. What is the nature of absolute reliance ? It is that 
happy state of comfort felt by a fatigued worker, when re- 
clining on a pillow he smokes at leisure after a hard day’s 
toil : it is a cessation of all anxieties and worries. 

345. As dry leaves are blown about here and there by 
the wind, and have no choice of their own, and make no 
exertiop^: so those who depend upon God move in harmony 
with His will, and can have no will, and put forth no efibrt, 
of thfeir own. 

^46, 347. What do you think of the man who is a good 
orator and preacher, but whose spirituality is undeveloped ? 
He is like a person who squanders another’s property left in 
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trust ^vith him. He can easily advise others, for it costs 
him nothing, as the ideas he expresses are not his own, but 
borrowed. 

348. A worldly man is best known by his antipathy to 
whatever savours of religion. He does not like to hear any 
sacred music or psalm, or to utter the holy name of God, 
and even dissuades others from doing th6 same. He scoffs 
at prayers, and pours down a volley of abuse upon all religious 
societies and men, 

349. As a boy holding on to a post or a pillar gyrates 
round it with headlong speed without fear of a fall, so, fixing 
thy hold firmly on God, perform thy worldly duties, and 
thou shalt be free from all dangers. 

350. As an unchaste woman, busily engaged in household 
affairs, is all the while thinking of her secret lover, even so, 
O thou man of the world, do thy round of worldly duties, 
but fix thy heart always on the Lord. 

351. As a wet-nurse in a rich family brings up the child 
of her master, loving the baby as if it were her own, but 
knows well that she has no claim upon it 3 so think ye also 
that you are but trustees and guardians of your children 
whose real father is the Lord God in Heaven. . 

352. It is useless to pore over holy scriptures and sacred 
Shastras without a discriminating and dispassionate mind. 
No spiritual progress can be made without discrimination 
(Viveka) and dispassion (Vairagya). 

353. Know thyself, and thou shalt then know the non- 


N 2 
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self and the Lord of all. IVhat is my ego ? Is it my hand, 
or foot^ or flesh, or blood, or muscle, or tendon ? Ponder 
deep, and thou shalt know that there is no such thing as 1. 
As by continually peeling off the skin of the onion, so by 
analysing the ego it will be found that there is not any real 
entity corresponding to the ego. The ultimate result of all 
such analysis is God. When ^oism drops away. Divinity 
manifests itself. 

354. The truly devotional and spiritual practice suited 
for this Iron-age (Kali-yuga) is the constant repetition of 
the name of the Lord of Love. 

856. If thou wishest to see God, have firm faith in the 
efficaqr of repeating the name of Hari, and try to discriminate 
the real from the unreal. 

36G. When an elephant is let looser it goes about uproot- 
ing trees and shrubs, but as soon as the driver pricks him 
on the head with the goad he becomes quiet ; so the mind 
when unrestrained wantons in the luxuriance of idle thoughts, 
but becomes calm at once when struck with the goad of 
discrimination. 

867. Devotional practices are necessary only so long as 
tears of ecstasy do not flow at hearing the name of Hari. 
He needs no devotional practices whose heart is moved to 
tears at the mere mention of the name of Hari. 

868. The companionship of the holy and wise is one of 
the main elements of spiritual progress. 

869. The soul reincarnates in p body of which it was 
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thinking just before its last departure from this world. 
Devotional practices may therefore be seen to be very 
necessary. "When, by constant practice, no worldly ideas 
arise in the mind, then the god-idea alone fills the soul, and 
does not leave it even when on the brink of eternity. 

360. How should one love God ? As the true and chaste 
wife loves her husband and the niggardly miser loves his 
hoarded wealth, so the devotee should love the Lord with 
all his heart and soul. 

361. How may we conquer the old Adam in us? When 
the fruit grows out of the flower, the petals of the flower 
drop off of themselves. So, when the divinity in thee in- 
creases, the weaknesses of thy human nature will all vanish 
of their own accord. 

362. 363. When does the attraction of sensual and worldly 
pleasures die away ? In God, who is Indivisible Ever- 
Existing Bliss, there is a consolidation of all happiness and 
of all pleasures. The)^ who enjoy Him can find no attrac- 
tion in the cheap and worthless pleasures of the world. 

364. In what condition of the mind does God-vision take 
place ? God is seen when the mind is tranquil. When the 
mental sea is agitated by the wind of desires, it cannot 
reflect God, and then God-vision is impossible. 

365. How may we find our God? The angler, anxious 
to hook a big and beautiful Rohitta-fish, waits calmly for 
hours together, having thrown the bait and the hook into 
the water, watching patiently until the bait is caught by the 
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fish. Similarly, the devotee who patiently goes on with his 
devotions is sure at last to find his God. 

366. The heart of a sinner is like a curled hair. You 
may pull it ever so long, but will not succeed in making it 
straight.^ So also the heart of the wicked cannot be easily 
changed. 

367. Knowledge leads to unity, and Ignorance to di> 
versity. 

368, 369. The society of pious men is like the water in 
which rice is washed. The rice-water dissipates intoxica- 
tion. So doth the society of the pious relieve worldly men, 
intoxicated with the wine of desires, from their intoxication. 

370. The agent of a rich Zemindar, when he goes into 
the mofussil or interior, tyrannises in various ways over the 
tenants. But when he comes back to the head-quarters 
under the eyes of his master, he changes his ways, becomes 
very pious, treats the tenants kindly, inquires fully into all 
their grievances, and tries to mete out impartial justice to 
all. The tyrannical agent even becomes good through the 
fear of the landlord, and by the effect of his society. 
Similarly doth the society of the pious make even the 
wicked righteous, awakening awe and reverence within 
them. 

371. Moist wood placed upon a fire soon becomes dry, 
and ultimately begins to bum. Similarly, the society of the 
pious drives away the moisture of greed and lust from the 
hearts of worldly men and women, and then the fire of 
Viveka (Discrimination) bums in them. 
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372. Hov; should one pass his or her life? As the fire 
on the hearth is stirred from time to time with a poker to 
make it burn brightly and prevent it from going out, so the 
mind should be invigorated occasionally by the society of 
the pious. 

373. As the blacksmith keeps alive the fire of his furnace 
by the occasional blowing of his bellows, so the mind 
should be kept a-burning by the society of the pious, 

374;. Throw an unbaked cake of flour into hot ghee, it 
vfill make a sort of boiling noise. But the more it is fried, 
the less becomes the noise ; and when it is fully fried the 
bubbling ceases altogether. So long as a man has little 
knowledge, he goes about lecturing and preaching, but 
when the perfection of knowledge is obtained, he ceases to 
make vain displays. 

$75. That man who, living in the midst of the tempta- 
tions of the world, attains perfection, is the true hero. , 

376. We must dive deep into the ocean of the Eternal- 
Intelligent-Bliss. Fear not the depp-sea monsters, Avarice 
and Anger, Coat thyself with the turmeric of Discrimina- 
tion and Dispassion (Viveka and A^airagya) and those 
alligators will not approach thee, as the scent of this 
turmeric is too much for them. 

377. When unavoidably entering into places w'here there 
may be temptation, carry always with thee the thought of 
thy Divine Mother. She will protect thee from the many 
evils that may be lurking even in thy heart. Cannot the 
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presence of -thy mother shame thee away from evil deeds 
and evil thoughts ? 

378. How may we conquer the love of life? The 
human frame is made up of decaying things ; of flesh and 
blood and bone. It is a collection of flesh, bone, marrow, 
blood, and other filthy substances subject to putrefaction. 
By thus analysing the body, our love thereof vanishes. 

379. Should the devotee adopt any particular costume ? 
The adoption of a suitable costume is good. Dressed in 
the Sa 7 ;myasin’s orange robes, or carrying the religious 
mendicant’s tambourine and cymbals, a man can -never 
utter light and profane things, or sing profane songs. But 
a man dressed in the smart style of a beau will naturally 
have his heart inclined to think low thoughts and sing low 
songs. 

380. Sometimes peace reigns in the heart, but why does 
it not always last long ? The fire made by the burning of the 
bamboo is soon extinguished unless kept alive by constant 
blowing. Continual devotion is necessary to keep alive the 
fire of spirituality. 

381. Those who live in the world and try to find 
salvation are like soldiers that fight protected by the breast- 
work of a fort, while the ascetics who renounce the world m 
search of God are like soldiers fighting in the open field. 
To fight from >vithin the fort is safer than to fight in the 
open field. 

382. Pray to the' Divine Mother in' this wise. Give me. 
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O j\Iother ! love that knows no incontinence, and faith 
adamantine that cannot be shaken. 

S83. As persons living in a house infested by venomous 
snakes are always alert and cautious, so should men living 
in the world be alwa 5 's on their guard against the allure- 
ments of lust and greed, 

• 3S4. If there is a small hole in the bottom of a jar of 
water, the whole water flows out of it by that small aperture. 
Similarly, if there be the smallest tinge of worldliness in the 
neophyte, all his exertions come to naught. 

385. When the butter is produced by churning the 
w'hey, it should not be kept in the same vessel containing 
the remaining whey, for then it will lose something of its 
sweetness and cohesion. It should be kept in pure w'ater 
and in a different vessel. So after attaining some partial 
perfection in the world, if one still continues to mix with 
the worldly, and remains in the midst of the world, it is 
likely that he will be tainted ; but he will remain pure if he 
lives out of it. 

386. You cannot live in a sooty room without blackening 
your body to some extent, however small it may be, with 
all your caution. So, if a man or a woman lives in the 
company of one of his or her opposite sex of the same age, 
with the greatest circumspection and control over his or her 
passion, still some carnal thought, however small, is sure to 
arise in his or her mind. 

387. Two persons, it is said, began together the rite of 
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invoking the Goddess Kali by the terrible process called 
‘ 6avasadhana.’ (This Tantrik invocation is performed in 
the cemetery yard, the invoker sitting on the body of a corpse 
in a dark night.) One invoker was frightened to insanity- 
by the horrors of the earlier portion of the night ; the other 
was favoured with the vision of the Divine Mother at the 
end of the night. Then he asked her, ‘ Mother ! why did 
the other man become mad ? ’ The Deity answered, ‘ Thou 
too, O child ! didst become mad many times in thy various 
previous births, and now at last thou seest me.’ 

388. There are various sects among the Hindus j which 
sect or which creed should we then adopt ? Parvati once 
asked Mahadeva, ‘ 0 Lord ! what is the root of the Eternal, 
Everlasting, All-embracing Bliss ? ’ To her Mahadeva thus 
replied, ‘ The root is faith.’ The peculiarities of creeds and 
sects matter little or nothing. Let every one perform with 
faith the devotions and the duties of his own creed. 

389. As a little boy or a girl can have no idea of 
conjugal affection, even so a worldly man cannot at all 
comprehend the ecstasy of Divine communion. 

390. The body is transient and unimportant. Why then 
is it so much looked after? No one cares for an empty 
box. But people carefully preserve the box that contains 
money and other valuable property. The virtuous cannot 
but take care of the body, the temple of the soul in which 
God has manifested Himself or which has been blessed by 
God’s, advent. 
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301. How long does godliness remain in man ? The 
iron is red so long as it is in fire. It is black the moment 
it is removed from fire. So the human being is godly so 
Ions: as he is in communion with God. 

392. Soft clay admits of forms, but the burnt clay does 
not. So those whose hearts are consumed with the desire 
oi' worldly things cannot realise higher ideas. 

393. As the water and its bubbles are one, and as the 
bubbles have their birth in the water, float on the water, 
and ultimately are resolved into water j so the Glvatman 
and the Paramatman are one and the same : the difference 
is in degrees — the one is finite and small, the other is 
infinite ; the one is dependent, the other independent. 

394. 395. When the tail of the tadpole drops off, it can 
live both in water and on land. When the tail of ignorance 
drops off, man becomes free. He can then live both in 
God and in the world equally well. 
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\Thc references in this Itidcx correspond to the 7iianhcring of ike 
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Adam, how to conquer the old, 
361. 

Adore where others do, 31 1. 

Ad\ice of many, leads to con- 
fusion, 146, 148. 

Affairs, danger of Ijeing absorbed 
in others^ 228. 

Agriculturalist and 7 ish?m, 167. 

Aliarickara, vanity or egoism, 70. 

Almighty, the, dwells in every 
place, 12. 

— visible form of, the materialised 
manifestation of the formless 
Erahman, 36. 

-- sight of, gives safety, 72, 

— power of, lasting, 73, 

— power of, makes a man in- 
capable of evil, 74. 

— absorbing effect of, 77. 

— arguments cease in presence of, 
78. 

— how to reach, 134. 

— man’s home at feet of, 175. 


Almighty, the, grace of, 190. 

— disperses accumulated ignor- 
ance and sin, 191. 

— source of light of the spirit, 
224, 

— transmits truth through teachers, 
224, 225. 

— image of, reflected, 240. 
Alphabet, Bengali, ui. 

Amla fruit, world like, 263, 

Anger, shortlived in good men, 

237 - 

Ant distinguishes sand from sugar, 
112, 

Ar^^una, human being and Divinity, 
55 - 

Aspirant, may live in the world 
but it should not live in him, 

— like a bird, 254. 

— tears, the strength of, 306. 
Avadhiita, twenty - four Gums, 

147. 


^ This Index was made for a collection of the Sayings of Rama- 
knsh«a which was sent to me in manuscript. When the MS. came to 
be printed there were several sayings which had been given twice. As 
these had to be left out when they occurred the second time, it was 
necessary to assign two numbers to some of the sayings in order not to 
disturb the figures of the Index. 
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Avadhiita and hunter, 280. 

— and fisher, 281. 

— and heron, 282. 

— and kite, 283. 

Avatara or Saviour, messenger of 
God, 51. 

Avataras, Knsh«a and Christ as, 
52. 

— keep knowledge to themselves, 
216, 

Baddha, fettered, 1 37. 

Ba-kalama (w), resigning the self 
to will of Almighty, 343. 

Barber and jars of gold, 261. 

Bee like a Yogin, 119. 

Believer, true, never discouraged, 
103.^ 

Bengali alphabet, iii, 

Bhagavan, glory of the, 266. 

— ^ri Ramaj^andra, journey to 
Ceylon, 203. 

recognised by seven sages, 

49 - 

Bhagavata, scripture, 10. 

— knowledge of, 290. 

Bhakta or tine lover, 136, 268. 

Bigot, like frog in well, 248. 

Bigotry, to be eschewed, 247. 

Blind men, the, and the ele- 
phant, 5. 

Body, playground of Deity, 334. 

— transient and unimportant, 390. 

— temple of the soul, 390, 

Books, mere reading of, will not 

make a man religious, 242. 

Boori or grand-dame, in hide and 
seek, 72. 

Boy and goat, likeness between, 
300. 

Brahmaism and Hinduism, 252, 
253 - 

Brahman (Brahma), fire of, causes 
mind to perform its functions, 
20. 

— God the Absolute and Eternal, 
31 - 


Brahman (Brahma), sometimes 
with attributes, sometimes with- 
out, 35. 

— all-pervading and formless, 36. 

— visible Almighty a manifesta- 
tion of, 36. 

— Saviours are to Brahma as 
waves to ocean, 57. 

— Deities, manifestations of, 141. 

— Human soul loses individual 
existence in ocean of, 208. 

— temptations in path towards, 
257- 

— inexpressible, 276- 

— hides behind Maya, 313. 

— sea of, 330. 

Brahman and low-caste servant, 
parable of, 277. 

— and king, story of, 290, 

— and Sa;;myasin, story of, 342. 

Brahma?2a and his garden, 144. 

Brahmanical thread, 221. 

Bubbles and water are one, 393. 

Burdwan, Maharajah of, 141. 

Cage, no value when bird has 
flown, 287. 

Calcutta, many roads lead to, 
148. 

Caste, distinctions of, disregarded 
by a perfect man, 218, 219, 220, 
221. 

Cat scratched by Kartikeya, 222. 

Ceylon or Laz^ka, 203. 

Chameleon, many colours of, 3. 

Chelas (disciples), very rare, 
155 - 

Child, simplicity of, 97, 241. 

Children at play, 8r- 

Christ and Kr/sh;^a, both Avataras, 

52. 

Clay, burnt and soft, 392. 

Cloth, doll of, 136. 

Conceit of Narada, 167- 

Contemplation, perfection of, 188. 

Contentment is happiness, 261. 

Costume of devotee, 379. 
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Creeds, paths to reach the Al- 
mighty, 6. 

— and sects, matter nothing, 200, 
3SS, 

Crow, Avisest of birds, 166. 

Dala, sedges and schism, 105, 275- 
Darloiess of centuries dispersed at 
once by light, 191. 

Deities, manifestations of Brah- 
man, 141, 

— not to be compared, 141. 

— all to be honoured, 250. 

Deity, daily contemplation of, 

necessary, 82. 

Desires of holiness, devotion, and 
love not to be reckoned among 
desires, 176. 

Devotee, stages in path of devotion, 
33 - 

— loath to relate experiences, o/- 

— sacrifices life to God, 88. 

— pleasure in meeting a fellow, 
91. 

— tears, the strength of, 92. 

— a child of God, 92, 

— retains faith and love, though 
surrounded by impurities of the 
world; 95. 

— desires God onty, 97- 

— never wearies of praise, loi. 

— inspired by God, 102. 

— heart of, fired by name of God, 
124. 

— reminds men of God, 230. 

— progress stopped by desires, 

O 

2/0- 

— costume of, 379. 

Devotees, those out of the world 
are perfect, 319. 

Devotion, difficult to practise, 
118. 

— many slips in path of, 17S. 

— how possible when working for 
daily bread, 205. 

— keep aloof from scoffers during, 
274 - 


Devotion, continual, neccssar}' to 
keep up fire of spirituality, 3S0. 

Disciple, must not criticise Gum, 
149. 

— faith in power of Gum, 154. 

— a good one very rare, 155. 

Dispute not, 272. 

Divine Glory, effect on man, 
179. 

— Mother m every woman, 222, 
223. 

— Light falls impartially on all 
hearts; 239. 

— Illumination, only comes to 
those who arc simple as a child, 
241. 

— Communion, incomprehensible 
to worldly man, 3S9. 

Divinity, manifested in greater de- 
gree in those who arc honoured, 

— Sacrifice made m Incarnation, 
56. 

— weakness of humanity vanishes 
at increase of, 1777 

— manifests itself after death of 
Humanity, 183. 

— self merged in, 206. 

— manifests itself when egoism 
dies away, 353. 

Do yourself what you wisli others 
to do, 158. 

Dolls, the three, 136. 

Doubt is death, 204, 

Dhrga, mother of Kartikeya, 222. 

Earnestness, necessary", 145, 

Egoism, disappears when know- 
ledge comes, 160. 

— marks of, never eradicated, 162, 

163. 

— shuts out God from the heart, 

164. 

— death of, gets salvation, 331. 

— drops away and Divinit}^ mani- 
fests itself, 353. 

Egos, two in man, 161. 
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Elephant and blind men, 5, 

— God in the, 15. 

Faith, true, ends all quarrel and 
dispute, 80. 

— weak, easily shaken, 96. 

— achieves miracles, 154, 202, 
203, 204. 

— only clue to reach God, 200, 

— he who has, has all, 201. 

— who has not, wants all, 201, 

— is life, 204. 

— be steadfast in, 247, 272, 

— liberty of, 272. 

— should be protected in the be- 
ginning, 304. 

— must devote ourselves to single 
object of, 325. 

— how to attain firm, 333. 

— root of Eternal Bliss, 388, 
Faith-healers, 202. 

Fault of holy man intensified by 
surrounding purity, 238, 

Fire of Brahman, working of, 20. 

— no definite shape, 322. 
Fisherwomen, story of, 174. 

Flint, always retains inner fire, 

95 - 

Fly and honey-bee, contrasted, 
119. 

Fool, puffed up Avith vanity, 236, 
‘Forbear* in Bengali, in. 

Free, when shall I be ? 206. 

Frog in a well, 248. 

tJagannatha, Lord of the Universe, 
169. 

6^anaka, King, 122, 124, 

Garlic, odour of, lasting, 162. 
(Jivatman and Paramatman, re- 
lation between, 278, 393. 

6^?zana, knowledge of the Absolute, 

332- 

Goat, moves after decapitation, 70. 

— story of young, 295. 

God, compared with stars by day 
and by night, l. 


God, worshipped under different 
names, 2, 4, 9. 

— multiform, 3. 

— appears to us in whatever form 
we desire to call Him, 4, 

— different ways of worshipping, 

7 - 

— many aspects of, 8, 10, 309. 

— present even in tiger or wicked 
man, 13. 

— everything that exists is, 15. 

— to be regarded in same light as 
His Scripture and His devotee, 

— impossible to live without, 19. 

— both the snake and the charmer. 


21. 

— both judge and executioner, 21. 

— incites the thief, 22. 

— warns the householder, 22. 

— dwells in the body, yet apart 
from it, 23. 

— omnipotence of, 24. 

— screened by Maya, 25, 270. 

— like the \vishing-tree, 26 , 

— with and without form, 28, 32, 
33 j 322. 

— the Father of the Universe, 


— the Absolute and Eternal Brah- 
man, 31. 

— with form is visible, 34. 

— is Intelligence, 37. , 

— reached by prayer and penance, 
53. 

— divine sages, like kinsmen of, 
61. 

— ordinary men the creatures of, 
61. 

— separable from Maya, 64, 

— infinite Love of, 75. 

— man in the midst of confusion 
of argument and reasoning when 
away from, 78. 

— he who has found Him, is 
quiet, 79, 86. 

— devotee a child of, 92. 
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God, like a hill of sugar, 98. 

— inspires His devotees, 102. 

— will send Master, 145. 

— how to reach, 146, 148, 269, 
292, 

— and man, brought together by 
Gum, 150. 

— Father and Guide of Humanity, 
153' 

— he who yearns for, finds, 1 59. 

— shut out from heart by egoism, 
164. 

— nearest and dearest, 169. 

— attracted by violent love, 170. 

— knower of, 171. 

— why trouble Him for what we 
can do ourselves, 171. 

— onl}" a lover enters into the inner 
mysteries of, 172. 

— sacrifice all to find, 182, 

— concentration necessaiy to find- 
ing of, 184. 

— how best found, 184, 365. 

— heart must be kept full of love 
for, 1S7. 

— all-pervading Spirit, 189. 

— Soul immersed in, 1S9. 

— resignation to mercy of, 195. 

— only reached by faith, 200. 

— provided for us, before sending 
,us into the w'orld, 205, 

— gives order and inspiration to 
preacher, 21 1. 

— in all men, 215. 

— all men not in, 215, 

— all will see, 217. 

— devotee reminds men of, 230. 

— heart pants after, like miser 
after gold, 264. 

— must be calm in orderto see, 203. 

— Omnipresent, 270. 

— how to concentrate the heart 
on, 285. 

— man cannot live without, 288. 

— source of all holy inspiration, 
297. 

— mind fixed on, never soiled, 305. 
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God, meditate on, in solitude, 

307- 

— holds us back from temptation, 
320. 

— hears footfall of ant, 323, 

— book-learninq: can give no idea 
of, 324- 

— children of, feci no anxiet)’, 

336- 

— those who depend on, move in 
harmony with will of, 345. 

— perform worldly duties, holding 
fast to, 349. 350* 

— how to love, 360. 

— Indivisible Ever-Existing Bliss, 

363- 

God, attributes of, only realised 
by communion with Him, 18. 
too vast for man's compre- 
hension, 98. 

God, grace of, purifies sin, 197. 
prayers and penances dis- 
carded when it descends, 199, 
God, greatness of, man too far 
away to comprehend, 40. 

God, knowledge of, like a man, 
172. 

— — and love, ultimately the 
same, 173. 

God, love of, like a woman, 172. 
God, name of, merit in, 41, 43, 
44. 

ecstasy on hearing, 100. 

God, will of, resignation to, 93. 
Gc(ci, worship of, preaching enough, 
210. 

Godliness, how long it remains in 
man, 391. 

Godly men, inspired by God, 297. 
God-men, souls beyond pale of 
Karman, 142. 

God-vision, how attained, 364, 
Gold and brass, how distinguished, 

245- 

— seven jars of, 261, 

Good and bad, sifted by pious 
men, 112, 113. 


O 
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GoptnEtfaa^ beloved, 169. 

Grace, divine, changes men, 192, 

Grace of God, purines sin, 197. 

a breeze always blowing, 

198. 

— — prayers and penances dis- 
cards, when it descends, 199. 

Great, be low and meek if thon 
woddst b^ 235. 

’ Greed brings woe, s6z. 

Grihaka of Rdmdyaira, 

43 * 

Guide, one to be chosen, 146, Z48« 

~ ^iritnal, more than mere man, 
302. 

Qmif guide to God, 146. 

— seat by God, 145. 

— necessary, 147. 

— to be implicitly obeyed, 149. 

— not to be criticised, 149, 15a. 

— is Mediator, 150. 

— faith in powers of, 154. 
difference between human and 
divine, 284. 

Habit, power of, 174. 

Hanumihi, monkey -servant of 
Bh:^avdn 3 'iiRdma^an(^, 203. 

Happiness, divine enjoyment in 
whatever gives, 227. 

— is contentment, 261. 

Hari, personal deity, 31. 

— praise of, efficacious in ex- 
cluding Satan, 42, 

— * He who ste^ our hearts,’ 

254* 

» mental concentration acquired 
by dianting name of, 308. 

— ^ca^ in repeating name of, 
355 * 

— tears of ecstasy on hearing 
name of, 357. 

Haribala, is our strength,* 
254 - 

Heart, full of vanity, prayer has no 
effect on, 165. 

— power of reading the, 259. 


Heart, pants after God like miser 
after gold, 264. 

-—how to concentrate on God, 
285. 

— must be guarded, 299. 

— easily influenced when young, 
335 - 

— of man, directed towards God, 

340. 

— must not swerve from true path, 

341- 

— consumed with worldly things, 

392. 

Hemp-smoker, no pleasure in 
smoking alone, po. 

Hero, true, he who attains per- 
fection amid temptations of the 
world, 375. 

Hindu almanacs and rainfall, 242. 
Hinduism and Bxfthmaism, 252, 

253- 

Hindus, secte among, 388. ‘ 

Holy and wise, comp anionshi p of, 

358. 

Homa, bird, 6o. 

Honey-bee and fly, contrasted, 
119. 

Human frailties of teacher, to be 
disregarded, Z5Z. 

Humanity must die before Divinity 
manifests itsdf, 183. 

Humility, virtue of, 235, 236, 
Husbandman and sngar-csane, 
273 - 

Ignorance and knowledge, com- 
prised under ignorance, 33a. 

— leads to diversity, 367. 
Ihcaxnation, flood of, 53, 
Individual existence, lost in ocean 

of Brahman, 208. 

India, deity of hand, 144. 
Intell^ence, God is, 37. 

Intolerance to be eschewed, 247. 
Iron changed to gold, 73. 

Jack-frrft, 329. 
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Jesns, inner Soul separate from 
physical shell, 62, 

— physical pain no effect on, 62. 

Kali, temple of, 109. 

— goddess, rite of invoking, 387* 

Kalpa-vr/ksha, wdshing-tree, 26. 

Kannan, heart of God-men be- 
yond pale of, 142, 

Kartikeya, leader of heavenly 
army, 222. 

Kite and fish, 2S3. 

Knowledge, true, causes egoism 
to disappear, 160. 

— of God, like a man, 172. 

— entry only to outer rooms of 
God, 172. 

— and love, ultimately the same, 
173 - 

— true, of one universal existence, 

219. 

— of True, gained by forgetting 
worldly knowledge, 241. 

— and ignorance comprised under 
Nescience, 332. 

— leads to unity, 367, 

— a little makes a noise, 374. 

Krf5h;;a, life and exploits of, 

342. 

— and Christ, both Avataras, 

52. 

Kbhira, condensed milk, 317. 

Ceylon, 203, 

Lead, dissolved by mercury, 208. 

Life sacrificed to God by re- 
nunciation, 88. 

— of Viise man, a religion acted 
out, 157. 

— love of, how conquered, 378. 

Light disperses darkness of cen- 
turies, 191. 

— spiritual, illumines true man, 
212. 

— divine, falls impartially on all 
hearts, 239. 

Loadstone rock, 75, 

O 2 


Lord, advent of, preceded by un- 
selfishness, &c,, 193. 

— prepares heart to receive Him, 
194. 

— unseen until He reveals Him- 
self, 1 96. 

— all mercy, 31 1. 

— of Love, repetition of name of, 
354 - 

Lotus-leaf, like perfect man, 60 . 

Love, three kinds of, 16S. 

— of God, like a woman, 172. 

— and knowledge, ultimately the 
same, 173. 

— of God, heart must be kept 
full of, 1S7. 

— of life, how conquered, 37S. 

Lover of God, ardent and luke- 
warm, 170. 

Lust and greed, no effect on him 
who has acquired true know- 
ledge, I So. 

Mahadeva on faith, 3SS. 

Mahatman and snake, 2 86. 

Malaya breeze, converts trees to 
sandal- trees, 192, 

Man, emancipated, like burnt rope, 
68. 

— freed by touch of Almighty, 

— playing in the world like child 
with doll, 81. 

— ‘^truly religious, no difference 
when alone, no. 

— two Egos in, 1 61. 

— knowledge of God like a, 172. 

— his home at feet of Almighty, 
175 - 

— true, illumined -with Spiritual 
Light, 212, 339. _ 

— Soul enchained is, 213. 

— of merit, always humble, 236. 

— heated in furnace of persecution, 
246. 

— cannot live without God, 288. 

— easily led away, 315. 




Man becomes free when tail of 
ignorance drops off, 395. 

Mantra of Guru to be followed, 
human frailties disregarded, 251, 

Marksman, how trained, 30, 

Mdyd, screens God from human 
view, 25, 370. 

— ocean of, 45. 

— God intimately connected with, 
64. 

— necessary to life, 71. 

— illusion o^ 2G6. 

— worldly man engrossed in, 267. 

— eyes covered with film of, 270. 

— screen of, 271. 

— flics away as soon as found out, 
277, 321- 

— * limitations of. 27S. 

— or Nescience, power of, 312. 

— • mask of Brahman, 313. 

— fever of, 314. 

Men, three sorts of, 137. 

— God in all, 2x5. 

— all not in God, 2x5. 

— two sorts of, 216. 

— • without original thoughts, 260. 

Mercury dissoh'cs lead, soS. 

Mind, concentration o^ learnt first 
by fixing it on forms, then on 
the formless, 29, 30. 

— evil propensiti^ of, 229. 

— > compass-needle of ship of life, 
279. 

— difficult to concentrate, 298. 

— fixed on God, never soiled. 


305- 

— pled like elephant, 356. 

— invigorated by society of pious, 
^,372, 373- 

Miracle-workers, warning against, 


Miracles worked by faith, 154, 


202, 203, 304. 

Mirror, soiled, does not reflect rays 
of sun, 266. 


Money, like water passing under 
a bridge, 67. 


Money, not sole end and aim, 224. 

Moon or * Uncle Moon,’ 153. 

Moth, having seen light never 
returns to darkness, 88. 

Mother, Deity addressed os, 89. 

Mother Divine, worshipped in 
various forms, 6. 

why invisible, 271. 

protects from temptation, 

377- 

prayer to, 382. 

Mountains and plains, different 
view from, 85. 

— under the sea, invisible, 86. 

hlukta, released, 137. 

Mnktapurusha, one who merges 
himself in the Universal Selfi 
136. 

Mnngoose in house, 275. 

Mutual love, x68. 


Name of God, merit in prononne- 
ing, 41, 43, 44. 

Narada, Divine Sage, 167, 
Ndraya//a, all water brooded over 
by, 12. 

— every being is, 17. 

Nectar, trough of, makes immortal. 

44* 

Neophyte, harmed by mixing with 
the world, 76. 

— spiritual exercises necessary to, 

133. 

— worldliness in, 384. 

Nescience, or Mayd, power of, 31 2. 

— mask of Brahman, 313. 
knowledge and ignorance com- 
prised under, 332. 

Ni^a Siddhas, ever-peifect, 59, 
00. 


Ocean of Sat-^it-finanda, 1S6. 
Oyster, pearl, 94. 

Pandits, false, like vultures, 140, 
Porabiahman, mind turned to- 
wards, 379. 
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Paramatman and 6^ivatnian, rela- 
tion beUveen, 27S, 393. 

— contemplation of. 28 1- 
Paramaha^/zsa, soul and swan, 64. 
Parents, guardians, and trustees of 

children, 351. 

Parrot and Divine Name, II5. 
Par%\ati or Eternal Bliss, 388. 

Pearl, how fashioned, 94. 

Pelican, not wetted by water, 69. 
Perfect man, in the world but un- 
touched by it, 65, 66, 69. 

freed from egoism, yet alive, 

68 , *jo, 

observes no caste distinctions, 

2i8, 219, 220, 221. 

reflects image of Almighty, 

240. 

— — influence diffused every- 
where, 294. 

Perfection, state of, i8t. 
Persecution, a touchstone, 245. 
Persevere until help comes, 291, 
Personal God, rises from Imper- 
sonal, 36. 

Philosopher s stone, 73, 74, 
Pillow-case, man compared with, 
II. 

Pious man, sifts good from bad, 
112, 113. 

dead even in life, 114, 

only temporarily despondent, 

234- 

society of, like rice-water, 

3^9- 

— — makes wicked righteous, 

Zlo. 

drives away lust and greed, 

371- . . 

— — invigorates mmd, 372, 

^73- , 1.1 

Potter, makes many-shaped vessels 

out of same clay, 9. 

Power, comes to those who think 
they have it, 202. 

Prayer, no effect on heart filled 
with vanity, 165. 


Prayer and penance not necessary 
to him who has reached God, 
82. 

discarded when grace of 

God descends, 199. 

Preacher, inspired by God, 21 1. 

— with undeveloped spirituality, 


347- 

Preaching, present method of, 209. 

— worthless without inspiration, 
2II, 

Property, division of, 38. 

Prophet, why not honoured by his 
own kinsmen, 231. 

— spirit of, manifests itself at a 
distance, 232. 

— appreciated at a distance, 232, 


233- 

Psychic powers, dangerous, 257. 
Pupil, the, and the elephant, story 

of, 15- 

Purawas, defiled by constant re- 
petition, 276. 

Pure in heart see God, 266. 

Purity precedes advent of the Lord, 


193- 

- of holy men, intensifies faults, 
238. 

- difficult to keep in the world, 


R3.ma, God, 43. 

— human being and Divinity, 55. 
Rank and position, no difference 

in’Divinc sight, 85. 

RfLs-flowers, 295. 

Raslila festival, 295. 

Reliance, nature of absolute, 344. 
Religion, no effect on worldly 
man, 130. 

— easy to talk, difficult to act, 

156, 157- 

— life of wise man, a religion 
acted out, 157. 

— not learnt from books, 242. 

— every, a way to reach God, 
269. 
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Religion, rites and ceremonies 
necessary to growth of, 326. 

— every man should follow his 
o^vn, 337. 

Religions, why they degenerate, 

243* 

— respect for other, 251. 

— all paths leading to truth, 
SSI- 

Religious preaching, ’209. 

— sentiments, not to be talked 
about, 135. 

Reticence very desirable, 135. 
Rice-water, dissipates intoxication, 

.369- 

Rites and . ceremonies, necessary 
for growth of religion, 326. 

unnecessary to him who 

has attained highest growth, 327. 
Rohitta-fish, 365. 

Rope, retains form when burnt, 
but of no use, 68. 

Sadhakas, few get free, 207. 
Sadhu, the, and the wicked man, 
^3- 

— makes no distinction between 
friend and foe, 63. 

— characteristics of, 109. 

— the, and the dog, 109. 

— false, 143. 

— true and false, discovered in 
persecution, 245. 

Sadhus (saints), dispense heavenly 
truths, 225. 

— reflect Light Divine, 239. 

Sage, recognised alone by sage, 

107, 108. 

— in trance, 108. 

Sages, Divine, like kinsmen of 
God, 61. 

Saint, vanity of, 318. 

Salt, doll of, 136. 

Salvation got by death of egoism, 
33^1. . 

Samadhi, trance, 108. 

— state of bliss, 1S5, 186. 


Sand and sugar, distinguished by 
ant, 1 1 2. 

Sandal, trees changed to, by Ma- 
laya breeze, 192. 

Sa;;/nyasin, has no home, like a 
snake, 106. 

Satan kept out by praise of Hari, 
42. 

Sat-i^it-ananda, Ocean of, 186. 

— the Everlasting Intelligent 
Bliss, 2. 

— various forms, 3. 

— solidified, 36. 

— tree of, 50. 

6’avasadhana, rite of invoking god- 
dess Kali, 387. 

Saviour, carries thousands across 
ocean of Maya, 45. 

— saves all, 46, 47, 48, 54. 

— carries multitudes to feet of 
Almighty, 48. 

— sent to rekindle religion, 51. 
Saviours are to Brahman as waves 

to the sea, 57. 

Sects and creeds matter nothing, 
200, 388. 

— how created, 275. 

— among Hindus, 388. 

Self, universal, 136. 

- — merged in Divinity, 206. 

— knowledge of, 221. 
Self-reliance, danger of, 93. 

Selfish love, lowest kind, 168. 
Shepherd women of Vr^ndavana, 

169. 

Siddha, state to which he attains, 
58. 

— = perfect man and well-cooked 
food, 58. 

— five kinds of, 59. 
Siddha-purusha like an archaeo- 

legist, 54. 

Siddhas, save themselves by pain 
and penance, 46, 47, 48. 

— spread knowledge, 216. 

Sieve, wicked man compared to a, 

138. 
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Sin, purged by uttering Name of 
the Almighty, 43, 

— purified by grace of God, 197. 

— never concealed, 255, 

Sinner saved by resignation to will 
of God,, 195. 

Sita, human being and divinity, 55, 

^iva and Vish;7U, which the greater, 
141. 

— soul free from chain, is, 213. 

— and bigoted worshipper, 349. 

Snake and Mahatman, 286. 

Snow, iS. 

Soul attracted by magnetism of 
Universal Consciousness, 75. 

— ha\ang attained Godhead, un- 
influenced by world, 76. 

— immersed in God, 189. 

— loses individual existence in 
ocean of Brahman, 208. 

— free from chain is 6’iva, 213. 

— enchained is man, 213, 

— how it stays in body, 293, 

— re-incamation of, 359. 

Spiritual Light illumines true man, 

212. 

— progress impossible without dis- 
crimination and dispassion, 352. 

— progress, main elements of, 358* 

*Sri K^^fshna Radha, human being 

^and divinity, 55, 

Stars, in^dsible by day, i. 

Stone, impervious to water, 96, 
126, 136. 

— doll of, 136. 

Sugar and sand, distinguished by 
ant, 1 1 2. 

Sun, power of, 164. 

— reflected best from polished 
surfaces, 239, 266. 

Svati, star, 94. 

Svati-rain, 94. 

Swan, peculiarity of, 64. 

Tadpole, 395. 

Tantras, defiled by constant repe- 
tition, 276. 
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Teachers, channel through which 
light is transmitted, 224, 

Tears, strength of a devotee, 92, 
306. 

— of repentance and happiness 
flow from different comers, 
256. 

Thoughts and words, harmony 
between, 303. 

Tiger, God present in the, 13. 

Treacle and candy, difference be- 
tween, 227. 

Truth, uttered by lunatics, drunk- 
ards, and children, 39. 

— all religious paths leading to, 
251. 

Universal Consciousness, mag- 
netism of, 75. 

— Existence, knowledge of, 219, 

— Self, knowledge of, 329. 

Unselfish love, highest kind, 168. 

Unselfishness precedes advent of 

the Lord, 193. 

Upadhi, limitations, 2 78. 

Upagunis, many, 147. 

Vairagya, dispassion, 352, 376. 

Va^ravantula tree, seeds of, 232. 

Vanity, death of man, 154. 

— like heap of rubbish, 165. 

— of saint, 318. 

Vedas, defiled by constant repeti- 
tion, 276. 

Vksh^m or ^'iva, which the greater, 
141. 

Viveka, discrimination, 352, 376. 

— fire of, 371. 

Vulture, soars high but searches 
for carrion, 140. 

Water, brooded over by Narayawa, 
12. 

— no effect on stone, 96, 126, 

136. 

— power of walking on, 258. 

— and bubbles are one, 393. 
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Wicked man, like a sieve, 138. 

righteous in society of pious, 

370 - 

Wife and mother, 77. 

Wind, carries all scents, 65. 

Winnowing basket, 113. 

Wishing-tree (Kalpa-vrdcsha), 26. 

Woe, 'brought by greed, 261, 

Woman, every woman the Divine 
Mother, 222, 223, 

— love of God like a, 172. 

Woodcutter and Sawnyasin, story 

of, 328. 

Words and thoughts, harmony be- 
tween, 303. 

World, men who have renounced 
the, 60. 

— perfect man lives in but does 
not mix with, 65, 95, 

— no power over perfect man, 
69. 

— influence on neophyte and more 
advanced mind, 76. 

— no attraction for those who 
have tasted Divine Bliss, 83. 

— false glitter like a trap, 12 1. 

— easier to enter than renounce, 
121. 

— impossible to attain perfection 
in, 122. 

— like a stage, 123. 

— irresistible attraction of, 175. 

— cares of, weigh down, 214. 

— like amla fruit, 263. 

— make yourself feared and re- 
spected in, 286. 

— aspirant may live in, 301. 

— difference between those who 
live in and those who renounce, 
381. 


World, those living in should be 
on their guard, 383. 

— contamination of, 385. 
Worldliness in neophyte, 384, 
Worldly bond, few freed from, 207. 
Worldly knowledge, to be for- 

gotten, 241. 

Worldly man, motive for good 
deeds, 115, 125. , 

like spring cushion, 116. 

religious feeling evanescent 

in, 116, 117, 119, 296. 

heart of, never roused to 

enthusiasm, 124. 

uninfluenced by good advice, 

126, 127, 128, 130, 131. 

characteristics of, 129. 

full of worldly thoughts, 132. 

unchanged by Divine Grace, 

192. 

— < — perfect God shines in partial 
light on mind of, 267. 

lose purity by mixing with, 

305- 

— — heart filled with worldly 
thoughts and desires, 368. 

antipathy to all that savours 

of religion, 348. 

cannot comprehend ecstasy 

of Divine Communion, 389. 
Worship ofGod, preaching enough, 
210. 

Yaksha, riches of, 261. 

Yoga, difficult to practise, 118. 
Yogin, has no home, like a snake, 
106. 

— like a bee, 119. 

Zemindar, agent of, 370. 
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bound as a School Prize Book, zs, 6d, 


Brassey (Lord). — Papers and Ad- 
dresses. 

Naval and Maritime, 1872-1893. 

2 vols. Crown 8vo., xos. 
Mercantile Marine and Naviga- 
tion, from 1871-1894. Cr. 8vo., 5^. 
Imperial Federation and Coloni- 
sation from 1880-1894. Crown 
8vo., 5r. 

Politicaland Miscellaneous, 1861- 
1894. Crown 8vo., 5^. 

Bright. — A History of England. By 
the Rev, J. Franck Bright, D.D. 
Period I. MEDiiEVAL Monarchy: 

A.D. 449-1485. Crown 8vo., 4?. 6d. 
Penod II. Personal Monarchy: 

1485-X688, Crown 8vo., 5J. 

Period III, Constitutional Mon- 
archy: 1689-1837. Cr. 8vo., 75. 6^. 
Period IV. The Growth of Demo- 
cracy: 1837-1880. Crown 8vo., 6s, 
Buckle,— History of Civilisation 
IN England. By Henry Thomas 
Buckle, 3 vols. Crown 8vo., 241. 
Burke.— A History of Spain, from the 
Earliest Times to the Death of Ferdi- 
nand the Catholic. By Ulick Ralph 
Burke, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo,, 32L 

Chesney. — Indian Polity: a View of 
the System of Administration in India. 
By General Sir George Chesney, 
K.C.B. With Map showing all the 
Administrative Divisions of British 
India, Svo. , zis, 

Corbett.— Drake and the Tudor 
Navy, with a History of the Rise of 
England as a Maritime Power. By 
Julian S. Corbett. With Portrait, 
Illustrations and Maps. 2 vols. 8vo., 

Creighton.— A History of the Pa- 
pacy FROM the Great Schism to 
the Sack of Rome (1378-1527). By 
M. Creighton, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
London. 6 vols, Cr, 8vo. , 6s. each, 

Cuningham. — A Scheme for Im- 
perial Federation : a Senate for the 
Empire, By GranvilleC. Cuningham 
of Montreal, Canada. Cr. Svo., 6d. 


History, Politics, Polity, Political Memoirs, &c. 

By 
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Curzon.— Persia and the Persian 
Question. By the Right Hon. George 
N, CuRZON, M.P, V/ith 9 Maps, 96 
Illustrations, Appendices, and an Index. 

2 vols. 8vo. , 42J. 

De Tocqueville.— DEMOCP \CY in 
America. By Alexis de Tocque 
VILLE. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., i6j. 

Dickinson.—THE Development of 
Parliament during the Nine- 
teenth Century. By G. Lowes 
Dickinson, M.A. 8vo., yj. 6^/. 

Froude {James A.). 

The History of England, from the 
Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada. 12 vols. Crown 
8vo., 3J. 6 d, each. 

The Divorce of Catherine of Ara- 
gon. Crown 8vo. , 3J. (>d. 

The Spanish Story of the Armada, j 

and other Essays. Cr. 8vo. , 31. M. 

TfiE English in Ireland in the 
Eighteenth Century. 3 vols. 
Crown 8vo., loj. td , 

English Seamen in the Sixteenth 
Century. Crown 8vo., 6 s. 

The Council OF Trent. CT.8vo.,ss.6d. 

Short Studies on Great Subjects. 

4 vols. Cr. 8vo., 3^. 6 d. each. 

CiESAR : a Sketch. Cr. 8vo. , 3s. 6d. 

Gardiner (Samuel Rawson, D.C.L.. 
LL.D.). 

History of England, from the Ac- 
cession of James I. to the Outbreak of 
the Civil War, 1603-1642. 10 vols. 

Crown 8 VO., 6 j. each. 

A History of the Great Civil War, 
1642-1649. 4 vols. Cr. 8vo., 6 j. each. 

A History of the Commonwealth 
and the Protecforate, 1649-1660. 
V0I. I., 1649-1651. With 14 Maps. 
8vo., 21J. Vol. II.. 1651-1654, With 

7 Maps. 8vo., 21s. 

What Gunpowder Plot Was. With 

8 Illustrations and Plates. Crown 

8 VO., 5L 


Gardiner (Samuel Rawson, D.C.L., 
I > L. D. ) — continued. 

Cromwell’S Place in History. 
Founded on Six Lectures delivered in 
the University of Oxford, Crown 
8vo,, 3J, 6d. 

The Student’s History of England. 

With 378 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., t2j. 
Also in Three Volumes^ price 4-r. each. 
Vol. I. B.C. 55-A.D. 1509. 173 Illus- 

trations. 

Vol. II. 1509-1689. 96 Illustrations. 
Vol. III. 1689-1885. 109 Illustrations. 


Greville. — A Journal of the Reigns 
of King George IV,, King William 
IV., and Queen Victoria. By 
Charles C. F, Greville, formerly 
Clerk of ihe Council. 8 vols. Crown 
8vo., 3s. 6d, each. 


HARVARD HISTORICAL STUDIES; 

The Suppression of the African 
Slave Trade to the United 
States of America, 1638-1870. By 
W. E. B. Du Bois, Ph.D. 8vo., yj. 6d. 

The Contest over the Ratifica- 
tion OF the Federal Constitu- 
tion IN Massachusetts. By S. B. 
Harding, A.M. 8vo., 6s. 

A Critical Study of Nullification 
in South Carolina. By D. F. 
Houston, A.M. 8vo., 6s. 

Nominations for Elective Office 
in the United States. By Fred- 
erick W. Dallinger, A.M. 8vo., 
ys. 6d, 

A Bibliography of British Muni- 
cipal History, including Gilds and 
Parliamentary Representation. By 
Charles Gross, Ph.D. 8vo, i2j. 

'I'he Liberty and Free Soil Par- 
ties IN the North-West. By 
Theodore Clarke Smith, Ph.D. 
8vo. , ys. 6d. 


Historic Towns.—Edited by E. A. 
Freeman, D.C.L., and Rev. William 
Hunt, M.A. With Maps and Plans. 
Crown 8vo., 3J. 6d. each. 

Bristol. By Rev. W. ’ London. By Rev. W. 


Hunt. 

Carlisle. By Mandell 
Creighton, D.D. 

Cinque Ports. By 
Montagu Burrows. 

Colchester. By Rev. 
£. L. Cutts. 

Exeter. By E. A. 
Freeman. 


J. Loflie. 

Oxford. By Rev. C. 
W. Boasc. 

Winchester. By G. 

W. Kitchin. D.D. 
York. By Rev. James 
Raine. 

New York. By Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 
Boston (U.S.). By 
Henry Cabot Lodge, 
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History, Politics, Polity, Political memoirs, &c. — continued. 


Joyce (P. W„ LL.D.). 

A Short History of Ireland, from j 
the Earliest Times to t6o8. Crown ' 
Pvo., lOL 6 j, I 

A Child’s History or Ireland, from ‘ 
the Earliest Times to the Death of 
O’Connell, With Map and i6o Illus- 
trations. Cro\tm 8vo. , 31. td. 

i 

I 

Kaye and Malleson.— History of ^ 
THE Indian Mutiny, 1S57-1858. By , 
Sir John W, Kaye and Colonel G. B. « 
Maixeson. With Analytical Index ^ 
and Maps and Plans. 6 vols. Crown 
8vo., 35-, bd, each. j 


Lang (Andrew). 

Pickle the Spy, or. The Incognito of , 
Prince Charles. With 6 Portraits. 

8 VO., i8l j 

St. Andrews. With 8 Plates and 24 ! 
Illustrations in the Text by T. HoDOr. ! 
8vo., 151. net. * 


Macaulay (Lord). 

The Life and Worksop Lord Mac- 

A UL A Y, lid inhur^h ‘ Edidw/! . i o vols, 

8vo., dr. each. 

Vols. I.-IV, History of Enoland 

Vols. V.-VII. Essays; Biocjrapihes; 
Indian I’enalCode; CoNTRinu- 
Tio.vs TO Knight’s ‘Quarterly 
Mag.\'/.ine\ 

V0I. VIII, Speeches; Lays of 
Ancient Rome; Misci:llaneous 
Poems. 

Vols. IX. and X. The Life and 
Letters of Lord Macaulay, 
By the Right Hon. SirG, O, Treve- 
lyan, Bart. 

ms Jldilion is c chcafrr s*eprint of the 
Library Edition of LORD MaCAULAY’S 
Life and IVorhs, 

Complete Works. 

'Albany^ Edition. With 12 Portraits. 
12 vols. Crown 8vo,, 6/. each. 

Cabinet Edition, 16 vols. Post 8vo., 
£,A 16 -'- 

‘ Edinburgh ’ Edition, 8 vols, Svo., 
6 l each. 

Libras y Edition. 8 vols. 8vo., ^'5 5J, 


Lecky (William Edward Hart- 
pole). 

History of England in the Eigh- 
teenth Century. 

Lihraiy Edition 8 vols. Svo. 

Vols. I. and IL, 1700-1760, 36J, Vols. 
III. and IV., 1760-1784, 36J, Vols. 
V. and VI., i784-i793» 36^, Vols. 
VIL and VIIL, 1793-1800, 36L 

Cabinet Edition, ENGLAND. 7 vols. 
Cr. 8vo., 6 s, each. IRELAND. 5 
vols. Crown Svo., 6 s, each. 

History of European Morals from 
Augustus to Charlemagne. 2 
vols. Crown 8vo., i6x. 

History OF THE Rise and Influence 
of the Spirit of Rationalism in 
Europe. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., i6j. 

Democracy and Lirf-rty. 2 vols. 
8vo., 361. 


History of Engt.and from the Ac- 
cession of James uie Second. 
Popular E,dition, 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. , 51. 
StvdrnVs Edit, 2 vols. Cr, 8vo., 121. 
PcQpids Edition, 4 vols. Cr. 8vo., i6r. 
Cabinet Edition, 8 vols. Post 8vo., 481. 
^ Edinburgh* Edition, 4 vols. Svo.g 
6r. each. 

Albany' Edition, 6 vols. Crown 
8v(j., 3?. 6 d, each, 

^ Library Edition, 5 vols. 8vo., 

Critical and Historical Essays, 
with Lays of Ancient Rome, in i 
volume. 

Popular Edilion, Crown 8vo., 21. Cd, 
Authorised Edition, Crown 8vo., 
2L 6 d, , or 35. 6 d, , gilt edges. 

* Stiver Library ’ Edition, Crown 

Svn., 3J. 6 d, 

Critical and Historical Essays. 
Student's Edition, i vol. Cr. Svo. , 6 s, 
People's Edition, 2 vols. Cr, 8vo., 8i. 

* Trevelyan ' Edit, 2 vols. Cr.8vo,,9T. 
Cabinet Edition, 4vols. Post8vo.,24J. 
' Edinburgh' Edition, 4 vols. 8vo., 

6 s. each. 

Library Edition, 3 vols. 8vo., 361. 
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Macaulay (Lord), continued. Montague, — The Elements of Eng- 

Essays whicli may be had separately, Constitutional History. By 

price (id. each sewed, is. each cloth. C. Montague, M.A, Cr, 8vo., 31. 6 d. 

Addison and Wal- ( Ranke and Glad- 


pole. stone. 

Croker’s Boswell’s Milton and Machia- 
Johnson, velli. 

Hallam’s Constitu- T^ord Byron. 

tional History. Lord Clive. 

Warren Hastings. Lord Byron, and The 

The Earl of Chat- Comic Dramatists 

ham{Two Essays). of the Restoration. 

Frederick the Great. 

Miscellaneous Writings. 

People's Edition. 1 voL Cr. 8vo., 
4J. (id. 

Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo., 21J. 
Populaj' Edition. Cr. 8vo., 2r. 6 d. 
Cabinet Edition. Including Indian 
Penal Code, Lays of Ancient Rome, 
and Miscellaneous Poems. 4 vols. 
Post 8vo., 24r. 

Selections from the Writings of 
Lord^ Macaulay. Edited, with 
Occasional Notes, by the Right Hon. 
Sir G. O. Trevelyan, Bart. Cr. 8vo. , 6 s. 

MacCoU. — The Sultan and the 
Powers. By the Rev. Malcolm Mac- 
COLL, M.A., Canon of Ripon. 8vo., 
loj. 6 d. 

Mackinnon.— The Union of Eng- 
land AND Scotland: a Study of 
International History. By James Mac- 
kinnon, Ph.D., Examiner in History to 
the University of Edinburgh. 8vo. , i6j. 


Hiclimaii.— Appenzell ; Pure Demo- 
cracy and Pastoral Life in Inner* 
Rhoden. A Swiss Study. By Irving 
B. Richman, Consul-General of the 
United States to Switzerland. With 
Maps. Crown 8vo., 5^. 

Seebolim (Frederic). 

The English Village Community 
Examined in its Relations to the 
Manorial and Tribal Systems, &c. 
With 13 Maps and Plates. 8vo., i6r. 
The Tribal System in Wales : being 
Part of an Inquiry into the Structure 
and Methods of Tribal Society. With 
3 Maps. 8vo., X2S. 

Sharpe. — London and the Kingdom; 
a History derived mainly from the 
Archives at Guildhall in the custody of 
the Corporation of the City of London. 
By Reginald R. Sharpe, D.C.L., Re- 
cords Clerk in the Office of the Town 
Clerk of the City of London. 3 vols. 
8vo., loT. 6 d, each. 

Smith. — Carthage and the Cartha- 
ginians. By R. Bosworth Smith, 
M.A., With Maps, Plans, &c. Cr. 
8vo., 3r. 6 d. 

Stephens. — A History ofthe French 
Revolution. By PI. Morse Stephens, 
8vo. Vols. I. and II. , i 8 s. each. 


May. — The Constitutional History 
of England since the Accession of 
George III. 1760-1870. By Sir Thomas 
Erskine May, IC.C.B. (Lord Fam- 
borough). 3 vols. Crown 8vo., x 8 s. 

Merivale (The late Dean). 

History of the Ro.mans under the 
Empire, 8 vols. Cr. 8vo., 3^, 6 d. 
each. 

The Fall of the Roman Republic: 
a Short Historj*^ of the Last Century 
of the Commonwealth. 12m o. , yj. 6 d. 
General History of Rome, from the 
Foundation of the City to the Fall of 1 
Augustulus, B,c. 753- A. D. 476 * With 
5 Maps. Crown 8vo. , 7J. 6 d. ‘ 


Stuhhs. — History of the University 
of Dublin, from its Foundation to the 
End of the Eighteenth Century. By J 
W. Stubbs. 8vo., 12s. 6 d. 

Sutherlan d. — The History op 
Australia and New Zealand, from 
1606-1890. By Alexander Suther- 
land, M.A,, and George Suther- 
land, M.A. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6 d. 

Taylor.— A Student’s Manual of 
THE History of India. Bv Colonel 
Meadows Taylor, C.S.L,'&c. Cr. 

I 8vo.,7r 6 d. 

Todd. — Parliamentary Government 
inthe British Colonies. ByALPHEUs 
Todd, LL.D. 8vo., 30J. net. 
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Wakenian and Ilassall.— E ssays ! 
IKTKODUCI'OUY TO TIUZ STUDY OK 1 
English Constitutional HuvroKY. | 
By Resident Members of the University 
of Oxford. Edited by Hlnry Offlk.y I 
Wakeman, M.A., and Akthuk Has- | 
SALT,, M.A. Crown Svo.. 6s. i 

Walpole. — History of England [ 
FROM THE Conclusion of the . 
Great War in 1815 to 1858. By ' 
Spencer Walpole. 6 vols. Crown j 
8vo., dr. each. ! 


Wood-Mnrtin*— Pagan Iui:land: an 
Archn'oloRical Slcctch. A Handbook of 
Irish Pre-Christian Antiquities. F:Jy W. 
G. Wof/D-MAKTHL M.R.I.A. With 512 
Illustnaions. Crown 8vo., I5r. 

Wylie.— History or England under 
Henry IV. By James Hamilton 
Wylie, M.A., one of H.M. Inspectors 
of Schools. 4 voir, f Jrown 8vo. Vol, 
1., 1390-1404, lO-f. bS. Vul. IL 15J. 
Vol. ill. 151. Vol. IV. 3IX. 


Biography, Personal Memoirs, &c. 


Arm B tr on g*. — Ti iic L i ke a n d Le'it e r s 
or Edmund J. Arm.stkong. Edited 
by G. V. Savage Armstrong. Fcp. 
8vo., ys. 6J. 

Bacon.— T he I.r/rrERS and Life of 
Francis Bacon, including all his 
Occasional Works. Edited by James 
Speddikg. 7 vols. Svo., 4J. 

Bageliot, — Biographical Studies 
By Walter Bagehot. Cr. 8vo. , 3s . 6d . 

Blackwell. — Pioneer Work in Open- 
ing the Medical Pkoeession to 
Women : Autobiot^raphical Sketches. 
By Di*. Eliza ijeth Blackwell. Cr. 
Svo., 6.L 

Buss.— Frances Mary Buss and her 
Work for Education. By Annie 
E. Ridley. With 5 Portnails and 4 
Ilh^strations. Crown 8vo. , ys. 6d. 

Carlyle. — Tho.ma.s Carlyle: a Mistorj” 
of his Life. ByjAMEs Anthony Froude. 
1795-1835. 2 vols. Crown Svo. , ys. 

1834-1881. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., ys. 


Faraday. — Faraday as a Dis- 
covERE.R. By John Tyndall. Cr. 
8vo. , 3^. 6 d . 

FOREIGN COURTS and FOREIGN 
HOMES. By A. M. F. Crown 8vo., 
ys , 6 d , 

Fox. — ThkEarlyHistoryofCharles 
James Fox. By the Right Hon. SirG. 
O. Trevelyan ' Ban. 

Libr'aty EdiiicK, 8vo. . i8^. 

Cahintt Ed iti 071 . Crown Svo. , 6s, 

Halifax.— The Life and Letters or 
Sir George Savili:. Baronet, I'irst 
Marquis of Halifax. With a New 
Edition of his Works, now for the first 
time collected and revised. By H. C. 
Foxcroio*. With 2 Portraits. 2 vols. 
8vo., 361. 

Hamilton.— Life of Sir William 
Hamilton. By R. P. Graves. 8vo. 
3 vols. 15J. each. Addendum. 8vo.,6f/, 

Havelock.— Memoirs of Sir Henry 
Havelock, K.C.B, By John Ci.auk 
''Mapshman. Crown 8vo,’, 3^. bd . 


Digby.— T he Life of Sir Kenelm 
Digry, by one of his Descendants , ' 
the Author of ' The Life of a Con , 
spirator,' ‘A Life of Archbishop Laud,’ * 
etc. With 7 Illustrations. Svo.. s6s. \ 

Duncan. — Admiral Duncan. By the . 
Earl of Camperdown. With 3 Por- 
traits. Svo. , t6j. 

Erasmus.— L ife and Letters of 
Erasmus. By James Anthony 
Froude, Crown 8vo., 6s. 

FALKLANDS. By the Author of ‘ The 
Life ol Sir Kenelm Digby/ 'The Life 
of a Prig/ etc. With Portraits and 
other Illustrations. 8vo., loj. 6d, 


Haweis.— Mv Musical Life. By the 
Rev. H. R. Haweis. W’itli Pnrir.iit of 
Richard Wagner and 3 lilusirat’ons. 
Crown 8vo., ys, 6d, 

Holroyd.— The Girlhood of Maria 
J osEPHA Holroyd (Lady Stanley of 
Alderly). Recorded in Letters of a 
Hundred Years Ago, from 1776-1796. 
Edited by J. H. Adeane. With 6 
Portraits. 8vo., i8«’. 

Jackson.— Stonewall Jackson and 
the American Civil War. By 
Lieut. -Col. G. F. R. Henderson. York 
and Lancaster Regiment. With 2 Por- 
traits and 33 Maps and Plans. 2 vols. 
8 VO., 42 f 
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Lejeune. — Memoirs of Baron Lk- Rawlinson. — A Memoir of Major- 
JEUNE, Aide-de-Camp to Marshals General Sir Henry Creswicke 

Berthier, Davout, and Oudinot, Trans- Rawlinson, Bart., K.C.B. By Geo. 

lated. 2 vols. 8vo., 24J. Rawlinson, M.A., F.R.G.S., Canon 

Iiuther.— Life of Luther. By Introduction 

Julius Kostlin. With Illustrations ^ Field-Marshal Lord Roberts of 

from Authentic Sources. Translated Kandahar, V C With Map, 3 Por- 

from the German. Crown 8vo., ar. 6rf. traits and an Illustration. 8vo., i6r. 

_ _ rr. T T Heeve. — Memoirs of the Life and 


Mlaea'ulay. — The Life and Letters 
OF Lord Macaulay. By the Right 
Hon. Sir G.O. Trevelyan, Bart.,M.P. 
Popular Edit, i vol. Cr. 8vo. , as. 6d. 
Sindeut's Edition, i vol, Cr. 8vo., 6s. 


Correspondence of Henry Reeve, 
C.B., D.C.L., late Editor of the * Edin- 
burgh Review' and Registrar of the 
Privy Council, By J. Knox Laugh- 
ton, M.A. 2 vols, 8vo. 


Cahinet Edition, svols. Post8vo.,i^. Homanes.— T he Life and Letters 


Libraiy Editiofi. 2 vols. 8vo. , 36^. 
* Edinburgh Edition.* 2 vols. 8vo., 
6s. each. 

Marbot. — ^T heMemoirsoftheBaron 


OF Georg I'. John Romanes, M.A., 
LL.D., F.R.S. Written and Edited 
by his Wife. With Portrait and 2 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 


DE Marbot. Translated from the 
French. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., js. 

Max Miiller. — Auld Lang Syne. By 
the Right Hon. Professor F. MAX Mul- 
ler. With Portrait. 8vo., lor. 6d. 

Meade. — General Sir Richard 
Meade and the Feudatory States 
OF Central and Southern India : 
a Record of Forty-three Years' Service 
as Soldier, Political Officer and Ad- 
ministrator. By Thomas Henry 
Thornton, C.S.L, D.C.L. With Por- 
trait, Map and 16 Illustrations. 8vo.. 
loj. 6fl?. net. 

DSTansen. — Fridtjof Nansen, 1861- 
1893. ByW.C. BRdGGERandNORDAHL 
Rolfsen. Translated by William 
Ajicher. With 8 Plates, 48 Illustrations 
in the Text, and 3 Maps. 8vo, , las. 6d. 

Newdegate.— The Cheverels of 
Cheverel Manor. By Lady Nevv- 
digate-Newdegate, Author of ‘ Gos- 
sip from a Muniment Room’. With 
6 Illustrations from Family Portraits. 
8vo., nos, 6rf* 

Place.— The Life of Francis Place. 


Seebohm.— T he Oxford Reformers 
—John Colet, Erasmus and Thomas 
More ; a History of iheirP'ellow-Work. 
By Fredf.kic Sekkoiim. 8vo., 14s. 

Shakespeare.— Outlines of the 
Life of Shakespeare. By J. O. 
Halliwell-Phillipps. With Illus- 
trations and Facsimiles. 2 vols. 
Royal 8vo.. js. 

Shakespeare's True Life. ByjAS. 
Walter. With 500 Illustrations by 
Gerald E. Moira. Imp. 8vo., 21s. 

Verney, — Memoirs of the Verney 
Family. 

Vols. I. nnd IT, DURING THE ClVIL 
War. By Frances Parthenope 
Verney. With 38 Portraits, Wood- 
cuts and Facsimile. Royal 8vo., 42^. 
Vol. III. During the Common- 
wealth. 1650 r66o By Margaret 
M. Verney. With to Portraits, &c. 
Royal 5 vo. , 21.?. 

Wellington. — L ife of the Duke of 
Wellington, By the Rev. G. R. 
Gleig, M.A. C’-own 8vo., 3^. 6d, 

Wills, — W. G. Wills, Dramatist 
AND Painter. By Freeman Wills. 


By Graham Wallas. 8vo., 12l I With Photogravure Portrait 8vo.,ioj.6cf. 


Trayel and Adventure, the Colonies, &c. 


Arnold. — Seas and Lands. By Sir 
Edwin Arnold. With' 71 Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo., 3^. 6d. 

Baker (SirS. W.). 

Eight Years in Ceylon. With 6 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. , ^s, 6d. 
The Rifle and the Hound in Cey- 
lon. With 6 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 
35. 6d. 


Ball.— T he Alpine Guide. By the 
late John Ball, F.R.S,, &c., President 
of the Alpine Club. A New Edition, 
Reconstructed and Revised on behalf oi 
the Alpine Club, by W. A. B, Coolidge, 
Vol. I. The Western Alps. The 
Alpine Region, South of the Rhone 
V^Iey, from the Col de Tenda to the 
Simplon Pass, With 9 New and 
Revised Maps. Crown 8vo., I2J. netf 
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Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, ^o—confirMed, 


Eent.— rHc Ruinkd Cvvims of Mash- i 
ON A LAND : being a Record o'" Excava- 
tio!i and Exploration in 1891. By J. 
Thkodokk Bknt. With 117 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. , 3J. 6d. 

Brassey.--VoyAGES and Travels of: 
Lord Brassev, K.C.B,, D,C.L., 1862- ! 
1894. Arranged and Edited by Captain 
S, Eardlkv-Wilmot. 2 vols. Cr. 

8V0., lOL 

JBrassey {The late Lady). 

A Voyage in the 'Sunheam'; Oun 
Home on the Ocean for Eleven \ 
Months. 

CcHnet Ediixoru With Map and 66 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 7L 6i/. 
Silver Litviiry Edition, With 66 
Illustrations. Crown 8 vo., 35. 6.Y. 
PopuLir iidiiion. With 60 Illustra- 
tions. 4to., 6^. sewed, u. cloth. 
School Edition, With 37 Illustrations. 
Fcp., 2J, cloth, or 3J.whitc parchment. ^ 

Sunshine and Storm in the East. ‘ 
Cabinet Edition, With 2 Maps and j 
X14 Illustrations. CrownSvo.,7L6//. ’ 
Popular Edition, With 103 Illustra- | 
lions. 4to., bd, sewed, is. cloth. 1 

\ 

In the Trades, the Tropics, and 
THE • Roaring Forties’. 

Cabinet Edition, With Map and 220 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo,, js, 6d, 
Poputar Edition, With 183 Illustra- 
tions. 410.. 6d, sewed, ir. cloth. 


Froude (James A.). 

Oceana : or England and her Colonics, 
With 9 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
3r. 6^/. 

The English in the West Indies: 
or the Bow of Ulysses. With 9 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo., 2j. bds. , 2J. M. cl. 

Howitt. — V isits to Remarkable 
Places, Old Halls, Battle-Fields, 
Scenes illm-irativc of Striking Pas'^ages 
in JCnglish 1 1 istory and Poetr)\ By 
William Howitt, With 80 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 31. bd, 

Knight (E. F.). 

The Cruise of the 'Alerte': the 
Narrative ol a Search for Treasure on 
the Desert Island of Trinidad, With 
2 Maps and 23 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo,, 3L 6^/. 

Where Three Empires Meet: a Nar- 
rative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, 
Western Tibet, Ealtistan, ^ Ladak, 
Gilgil, and llic adjoining Countries. 
With a Map and 54 Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo., 3J“. td. 

The ‘ Falcon ‘ on the Baltic : a 
Voyage from London to Copenhagen 
in a Threc-Tonner. With 10 Full- 
page Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 3.1. (yd. 

Logs and Cluttorbuck.— B. C. 1887: 
A Ramble in British Columbia. By 
J. A. Lees and W. J. Clutterbuck. 
With Map and 75 Illustrations. Cr, 8vo., 
31. (yd. 


Three Voyages in the ’ Sunbeam’. 
Popular Edition. With 346 Illustra- 
tions. 4to., 2J, (yd. 

Browning.— A Girl’s Wanderings 
IN Hungary. By H. Ellen Brown- 
ing. With Map and 20 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. , y. 6d, 

Churchill.— T he Story of the Ma- 
la k and Field Force. By laent. 
Winston L. Spencer Churchill. 
With Maps and Plans. Cr. 8vo., ys. 6d, 

Crawford. — South American 
Sketches, By Robert Crawford, 
M.A, Crown 8vo., 6 j. 


MaE: M tiller.— L etters from Con- 
stantinople. By Mrs. Max Muller. 
With 12 Views of Constantinople and 
the neighbourhood. Crown 8vo,, Gs, 

Kansen (Fridtjof), 

The First Cko.ssingof Grf.enland. 
With numerous Illustrations and a 
Map. Crown 8vo., 31. 6d, 

Eskimo Life. With 31 Illustrations. 
8vo., r6j. 

Oliver.— Crags and Craters ; Ram- 
bles in the Island of Reunion. By 
William Dudley Oliver. M.A. 
With 27 Illustrations and a Map. Cr. 
8vo. , 6s, 
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Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, kQ.— continued. 


B mi til. — Climbing in the British 
Isles. By W. P. Haskett Smith. 
With Illustrations by Ellis Carr, and 
Numerous Plans. 

Part I. England. i6mo., 3s, 6d, 

Part II. Wales and Ireland. 
i6mo., 3s. 6d, 


Steplien* — The Playground of 
Europe. By Leslie Stephen. New 
Edition, with Additions and 4 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 6s, net. 


THREE IN NORWAY. By Two o{ 
Them. With a Map and 59 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo., 2j. boards, 2j. 6d, cloth, 

Tyndall.— T'he GlaciersoftheAlps: 
being a Narrative of Excursions and 
Ascents. An Account of the Origin and 
Phenomena of Glaciers, and an Exposi- 
tion of the Physical Principles to which 
they are related. By John Tyndall, 
F.R.S. With 61 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. , 6s, 6d. net. 

Vivian.— Servia : the Poor Man’s 
Paradise. By Herbert Vivian, M.A, 
8 vo., iss . 


Sport and Pastime. 

THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 


Edited by HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., and 
A. E. T. WATSON. 

Complete in 28 Volumes. Crown 8vo. , Price io.r. 6d. each Volume, Cloth. 

Tkc Vohunes are also issued kay^hound in Leather^ with gilt top. The price can 
be had from all Booksellers, 


ARCHERY. By C. J, Longman and 
Col. H, Walrond. With Contribu- 
tions by Miss Legh, Viscount DlLLON, 
&c. With 2 Maps, 23 Plates, and 172 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo. , 
loj. 6d, 

ATHLETICS. By Montague Shear- 
man. With 6 Plates and 52 Illustrations 
in the Text. Crown 8vo., ioj. 6d, 

BIG GAME SHOOTING. By Clive 
Phillipps-Wolley. 

Vol. I. Africa and America. With 
Contributions by Sir Samuel W , 
Baker, W. C, Oswell, F, C. 
Selous, &c. With 20 Plates and 
57 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo, , iQf. 6d, 

Vol. II. Europe, Asia, and the 
Arctic Regions. With Contributions 
by Lieut.-Colonel R, Heber Percy, 
Major Algernon C. Heber Percy, 
&c. With 17 Plates and 56 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 
lo^, 6d, 


BILLIARDS. By Major W. Broadfoot, 
R.E. With Contributions by A. H. 
Boyd, Sydenham Dixon, W, J, 
Ford, &c. With ii Plates, 19 Illus- 
trations in the Text, and numerous 
Diagrams. Crown 8vo. , loj. 6d, 

COURSING AND FALCONRY. By 
Harding Cox and the Hon. Gerald 
Lascelles. With 20 Plates and 
56 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo., loj. 6d, 

CRICKET. By A. G. Steel, and the 
Hon. R. H. Lyttelton. With Con- 
tributions by Andrew Lang, W. G. 
Grace, F. Gale, &c. With 12 Plates 
and 53 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo., lof. 6d, 

CYCLING. By the Earl of Albe- 
marle, and G. Lacy Hillier. With 
19 Plates and 44 Illustrations in the 
Text. Crown 8vo., ioj, 6d, 
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Sport and Pastime — 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY — amlinucd. 


DANCING. Bv Mrs. Lilly Gkovk, 
F.R.G.S. With Contributions by Miss 
NiiPDLKios. The Il(;nourable Mrs. 
Akmytagl. kxc. With Musical I'-x- 
ainplcs, and 38 Full-page Plates and 
93 illustrations in the Text. Crown 
Svo., lOL 6d. 


1 HUNTING. By His Grace the Dukk of 
Bkalfokt K.G.. and Mown ray 
Mokkis. With Coniiibutions by the 
Farl of Sin-roLic and Hkkksiiirk, 
Rev. E. W. L. Davu'.s. G. H. Long- 
j MAK, &c. With 5 Plates and 54 Ulus* 
trations in the 'I’ext. Crown 8vo, , 
I lor. 6(f. 


DRIVING, By His Grace the Dukk ok | 
Ih'.AV! ort, K.G, With ContrilmiuMi-, 
La- Ollier Authorities, \yjth in Pl.U(‘s ’ 
rnd 54 Illustrations in the 'l«‘\t. 
CroNsn Bvo., tol 6 a , 


FENCING, BOXING, AND WRESI- 
LING. By Waltkk H. I^oi.lock.i 
F. C. Guovh, C. PitKvo.vr. E. P.. ^ 
Mitchlll, and W.-M.Ti'it Armsikono. 
With 18 Plates and 24 Illustrations in 
the Text. Cro\%n 8vo,, loj. Od. ' 


FISHING. By H. CHuLMONDr.T.nY-PicN- 
JELL. 

/oh I. Salmon and Trout, With 
Contributions by H. R. Francis, 
Major John P. Trauf.une, &c. 
With 9 Plates and numerous Illustra- 
tions of Tackle, Crown 8vo,, 

lOf. 6d, 


MOUNTAINEERING. By C. T. Dent. 
With Contributions by Sir W. M. Con- 
way. D. W. FKi-siiriLLn, (*, E. Ma- 
lllEWS, kc. With 13 Plates and 95 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown Svo., 
ion 6./. 

POETRY OF SPORT (THE). —.Selected 
by Heoley Peek. With a Chapter on 
Classical Allusions to Sport by Andrew 
Lang, and a Special Preface to the 
Badnimlon Library by A. E. T. Wat- 
son. With 32 Idatc.^ and 74 llliislra- 
tions in the Text. Crov'n S\o. , lor. 6ei, 

RAC'ING and STEEPLE-C 1 -IASlNG. 
By the Earl OK Si;fkolk and Bekk- 
sniuE, W. G. Craven, the Hon, F. 
La\s ley, Arther Coventry, and 
Alfred E. T. Watson, With 
Frontispiece and 56 Illustr.itions in the 
Text. Crown 8vo., lor. 6rf. 

RIDING AND POLO. By Captain 
i Rofert Weir, the Duke of Beau- 
I 1--OUT, the Earl of Suffolk and 
I Bf.uksiiire, the Earl of Onsi,ow, 
kc. With 18 Plates and 41 Illuslra- 
lions in the Text. Crown Svo. , loj, 6d^ 


Vol. 11 . Pike and other Coarse 
Fish. With Contributions by tlie 
Marquis of Exeter, William 
Senior. G. Christopher Davies. 
&c. With 7 Plates and numerous 
Illustrations of l ackle, &c. Crown 
8vo,, loj. 6d, 


GOLF. By Horace G. Hutchinson. 
With Contributions by the Rt. Hon. A. 
J. Balfour. M.P.. Sir Walter 
Simpson, Bart., Andrew Lang, &c. 
With 32 Plates and 57 Illustrations in 
the Text, Cr. 8vo., lOJ. 6d. 


ROWING, B> R. 1 , Ih Rowe and C. 
M. Pitman. With Contributions by C. 
P. Sekocold, F. C. Bkgg, and S, Le 
B. Smith. PUNTING. By P. W. 
Squire. With 20 Plates and 55 Illus- 
trations in the Text ; also 4 Maps ot 
the Oxford and Cambridge Boat-race 
and Metropolitan ChampionshipCourse, 
Henley Course, Oxford Course, and 
Cambridge Course. Crown 8vo., lox. 6d, 

SEA FISHING. By John Bickerdykk, 
Sir H. W. Gore-Booth, Alfred C. 
Harmswortii, and W. Senior. With 
22 Full-page Plates and 175 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown Svo, , loj. 6d. 
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iiiid Pastime — cojiimued. 
THE BADMINTON LIBRARY— 


SHOOTING. 

Vol. I. Field and Covert. By Lord 
WALSiNGHAMandSirRALpH Payne- 
Gallwey, Bart. With Contribu- 
tions by the Hon. Gerald Las- 
CELLES and A. J. Stuart-Wortley. 
With II Plates and 94 Illustrations 
in the Text. Crown 8vo. , loi. 6d. 

Vol. II. Moor and Marsh. By Lord 
Walsingham and Sir Ralph Payne- 
Gallwey, Bart. With Contributions 
by Lord Lovat and Lord Charles 
Lennox Kerr. With 8 Plates and 
57 Illustrations in the Text, Crown 
8vo., loi. dflT. 

SKATING, CURLING. TOBOGGAN- 
ING. By J. M. Heathcote, C. G, 
Tebbutt, T. Maxwell Witham, 
Rev. John Kerr, Ormond Hake, 
Henry A. Buck, & c . With 12 Plates 
and 272 Illustrations in the Text. Cr. 
8vo., lar. 

SWIMMING. By Archibald Sinclair 
and William Henry, Hon. Secs, of 
the Life-Saving Society. With 13 Plates 
and 106 Illustrations in the Text. Cr. 
8vo., lor. 6flf. 


TENNIS. LAWN TENNIS, RAC- 
QUETS, AND FIVES. By J. M. and 
C. G. Heathcote, E, O. Plkydell- 
Bouverie, and A. C. Ainger. With 
Contributions by the Hon. A. Lyttel- 
ton, W. C. Marshall, Miss L. Dod, 
&c. ^ With 12 Plates and 67 Illustra- 

tions in the Text, Crown Svo., lor. 6d. 

YACHTING. 

Vol. I, Cruising, Construction of 
Yachts, Yacht Racing Rules, 
Fitting-out, &c. By Sir Edward 
Sullivan, Bart. , The Earl of 
Pembroke, Lord Brassey, K.C.B., 
C. E. Seth-Smith, C.B., G.; L. 
Watson, R, T. Pritchett, E. F. 
Knight, &c. With 21 Plates and 
93 Illustrations in the Text, and from 
Photographs. Crown 8vo., lor. 6d. 

Vol. II. Yacht Clubs, Yachting in 
America and the Colonies, Yacht 
Racing, &c. By R, T. Pritchett, 
The Marquis of Dufferin and 
Ava, K.P., The Earl of Onslow, 
James McFerran, &c. With 35 
Plates and 160 Illustrations in the 
Text. Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


Fur, Feather and Fin Series. 

Edited by A. E. T. Watson. 


Crown Svo. , price 5s, each Volume. 

Tht Volumes are also issued half -hound hi Leather, with gilt top. The price can 
he had from all Booksellers. 


THE PARTRIDGE. Natural History, 
by the Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; 
Shooting, by A. J. Stuart-WortleY ; 
Cookery, by GeORGE Saintsbury. 
With II Illustrations and various Dia- 
grams in the Text. Crown Svo. , 5^. 


THE GROUSE. Natural History, by the 
Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; Shooting, 
by A. J. Stuart-Wortley; Cookeiy, 
by George Saintsbury. With 13 
Illustrations and various Diagrams 
in the Text. Crown Svo. , 5^. 


I'HE PHEASANT, Natural History, by 
the Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; Shooting, 
by A. J. Stuart-Wortley; Cookeiy, 
by Alexander InnesShand. Withro 
Illustrations and various Diagrams. 
Crown Svo. . ^s. 

THE HARE. Natural History, by the 
Rev. H. A. Macpherson; Shooting, 
by the Hon. Gerald Lascelles ; 
Coursing, by Charles Richardson; 
Hunting, by J. S. Gibbons and G. H. 
Longman; Cookeiy, by Col. Kenney 
Herbert. With 9 Illustrations. Cr. 
Svo., ss. 
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Sport and '2ws>i\xa.^—co7iiinued. 

Fur, Feather and Fin Series- co«<n;w(/. 


RED DEER. Natural Histoiy^ by 

the Rev. H. A. Macpherson \ Deer 
Stalking^ by CAMERON OF Lochiel. 
Stag Huntings by Viscount Erring- 
TON ; Cookery, by Alexander Innes 
Shand. With lo Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 5L 

THE RABBIT. By J. E. Harting, &c. 

With Illustrations. \In preparation, 
WILDFOWL. By the Hon. John 

Scott Montagu. With Illustrations, 
[/n preparation. 


THE SAI.MON. By the Hon. A. E. 
Gathornk-Hakdy. With Chapters on 
the Law of Salnion-Fishin" by Claud 
Douglas Pennant ; C'oolcery, by 
Alexander Innes Shand. With 8 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. , 55. 

THE TROUT'. By the Marquess of 
Granry. With Chapters on Breeding 
by Colonel F. H. Custance ; Cookep^, 
by Alexander Innes biiAND. With 
12 Illiisirations, Crown 8vo., 5J. 


Andrd.— Colonel Bogey's Sketch- 
Book. Comprising an Eccentric Col- 
lection of Scribbles and Scratches found 
in disused Lockers and swept up in the 
Pavilion, together with sundry After- 
Dinner Sayings of the Colonel. By R. 
Andre, West Herts Golf Club. 
Oblong 4to., 2L 

BADMINTON MAGAZINE (THE) 
OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 
Edited by Alfred E. T, \\^\tson 
(‘ Rapier '). With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Price ij. Monthly. 

Vols. I.-VI., 6j. each. 

DEAD SHOT (THE) : or, Sportsman's 
Complete Guide. Being a Treatise on 
the Use of the Gun, with Rudimentary^ 
and Finishing Lessons on the Art of 
Shooting Game of all kinds. Also 
Game-driving, Wildfowl and Pigeon- 
shooting, Dog-breaking, etc. By Marks- : 
man. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., loj, 6^/.* 

Ellis.— Chess Sparks ; or, Short and 
Bright Games of Chess. Collected and 
Arranged by J. H. Ellis, M. A. 8vo., 

4J. (id, 

Polkard.— The Wild-Fowler: A 
Treatise on Fowling, Ancient and 
Modern ; descriptive also of Decoys 
and Flight-ponds, Wild-fowl Shooting, 
Gunning-punts, Shooting-yachts, &c. 
Also Fowling in the Fens and in Foreign 
Countries, Rock-fowling, &c.; &c., by 
H. C. Folkard, With 13 Engravings 
on Steel, and several Woodcuts, 8vo., 
I2J. 529 ^ 


Ford.— The Theory and Practice of 
Archery. By Horace Ford. New 
Edition, thoroughly Revised and Re- 
written l)y W. Butt, M. A. With a Pre- 
face by C, J. Longman, M.A. 8vo. , 14s, 

Francis.— A Book on Angling : or, 
Treatise on the Art of Fishing in every 
Branch; including full Illusiratcd List 
of Salmon Flics. By Francis Francis. 
With Portrait and Coloured Plates. 
Crown 8vo., 15^. 

Gibson.— Tobogganing on Crooked 
Runs. By the Hon. Harry Gibson. 

I With Contributions by F. DE B. Strick- 

I LAND and ' Lady-To'bogganer'. With 
40 Illustrations. Crown 8vo.. 6s, 

Graham.— C ountry Pastimes for 
Boys. By P. Anderson Graham. 
With 252 Illustrations from Drawings 
and Photographs. Crown 8vo., 31. 6^, 

Lang.— Angling Sketches. By A. 

Lang. With 20 Illustrations. Crown 

^vo., 31. 6 d. 

Lillie. — Croquet : its History, Rules, 
and Secrets. By Arthur LiLt.in, 
Champion Grand National Croquet 
Club, 1872 ; ‘Winner of the ' All-Con: ers’ 
Championship,' Maidstone, 1896. With 
4 Full-page Illustrations by Lucien 
Davis, 15 Illustrations in the Text, and 
27 Diagrams. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

L ongman. — Chess Openings. By 
Frederick W, Longman. Fcp. 8vo., 
zs. 6d, 

Madden.— The Diary of Master 
William Silence: A Study of Shake- 
speare and of Elizabethan Sport. By 
the Right Hon. D. H. Madden, Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Dublin. 
8vo,, x6j. 
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Sport and Pastime — continued. 


MaBkel3rne.— Sharps and Flats : a 
Complete Revelation of the Secrets of 
Cheating at Games of Chance and Skill. 
By John Nevil Maskelyne, of the 
Eg}^ption Hall. With 62 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 6 j. 

Park.— The Game of Golf. By 
William Park, Junr., Champion 
Golfer, 1887-89. With 17 Plates and 
26 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo. , IS. 6cl, 

Payne-Gallwey (Sir Ralph, Bart.). 

Letters to Young Shooters (First 
Series). On theChoiceandUseofa Gun. 
With 41 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., js, 

Letters to Young Shooters (Second 
Series). On the Production, Preserva- 
tion, and Killingof Game. With Direc- 
tions in Shooting Wood-Pigeons and 
Breaking-in Retrievers. With Por- 
trait and 103 Illustrations, Crown 
8vo., I2J. 6d. 

Letters to Young Shooters (Third 
Series). Comprising a Short Natural 
History of the Wildfowl that are Rare 
or Common to the British Islands, 
with Complete Directions in Shooting 
Wildfowl on the Coast and Inland. 
With 200 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. , iSs. 

Pole. — The Theory of the Modern 
Scientific Game of Whist. By 
William Pole. Fcp. 8vo., 2s. 6d, 


Proctor.— How to Play Whist : 
with the Laws and Etiquette of 
Whist. By Richard A, Proctor. 
Crown 8vo. , y. 6ci, 

Ribblesdale.— The Queen’s Hounds 
AND Stag-Hunting Recollections. 
By Lord Ribblesdale, Master of the 
Buckhounds, 1892-95. With Introduc- 
tory Chapter on the Hereditary Master- 
ship by E. Burrows. With 24 Plates 
and 35 Illustrations in the Text, in- 
cluding reproductions from Oil Paintings 
in the possession of Her Majesty the 
Queen at Windsor Castle and Cumber- 
land Lodge, Original Drawings by G. 
D. Giles, and from Prints and Photo- 
graphs. 8vo., 25J. 

Ronalds. — The Fly-Fisher^s Ento- 
mology. By Alfred Ronalds. With 
20 Coloured Plates. 8vo., 14J. 

Thompson and Cannan. Hand- 
in-Hand Figure Skating. By Nor- 
CLIFFE G. Thompson and F. Laura 
Cannan, Members of the Skating Club. 
With an Introduction by Captain J. H. 
Thomson, R.A. With Illustrations, 
i6mo., 6s, 

Wilcocks. The Sea Fisherman : Com- 
prising the Chief Methods of Hook and 
Line Fishing in the British and other 
Seas, and Remarks on Nets, Boats, and 
Boating. By J. C.WlLCOCKS. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. , 6s, 


Yeterinary Medicine, &c. 


steel (John Henry). 

A Treatise on the Diseases of the 
Dog. With 88 Illustrations. 8vo., 

105 . 6d. 

A Treatise on the Diseases of 
THE Ox. With 119 Illustrations 
8vo., 155. 

A Treatise on the Diseases of the 
Sheep. With 100 Illustrations. 8vo. , 

125 . 

Outlines of Equine Anatomy: a 
Manual for the use of Veterinary 
Students in the Dissecting Room. 
Crown 8vo. , 75. 6d. 

Pitzwy gram. --Horses and Stables. 
By Major-General Sir F. Fitzvvygram, 
Bart. With 56 pages of Illustrations. 
8vo., 25 . 6d, net. 


Schreiner. — The Angora Goat 
(published under the auspices of the 
South African Angora Goat Breeders’ 
Association), and a Paper on the Ostrich 
(reprinted from the Zoologist for 
March, 1897). By S. C. Cronwright 
SCHRIENER. With 26 Illustrations. 
8vo., 105 . 6d, 

‘ Stonehenge.’— The Dog in Health 
and Disease. By ‘ Stonehenge 
With 78 Wood Engravings. 8vo, , 75. 6d, 

Yonatt (William). 

The Horse. Revised and enlarged. By 
W. Wa'tson, M.R.C.V.S. With 52 
Wood Engravings. 8vo., 75. 6d. 

The Dog. Revised and enlarged. With 
33 Wood Engravings. ''*^0. . 6s, 
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Mental, Moral, and Political Philosophy. 


LOGIC, RHETORIC, 
Abbott. — T he Elements of Logic. By 
T. K, Abbott, B.D. i2mo., 3J. 

Aristotle. 

The Ethics: GrecL Text, Illustrated 
with Essay and Notes. By Sir Alex- 

ander Gkakt, Bart. 2vols. 8vo.,32j. 
An Introduction to Aristotle^s 
Ethics. Books I.-IV. (BookX. c. 
vi.-ix. in an Appendix.) With a con- 
tinuous Analysis and Notes. By the 
Rev, Edward Moore, D.D. Cr, 
8vo,, 105. 

Bacon (Francis). 

Complete Works. Edited by R. L. 
Ellis, James Spedding, and D. D. 
Heath. 7 vols. 8vo., 135. 6d. 

Letters and Life, includinij all his 
occasional Works. Edited by James 
Spedding, 7 vols. 8vo., 4J. 

The Essays: with Annotations. By 
Richard Whately, D.D. 8vo.. 

105, 

The Essays: Edited, vdth Notes. By 
F. Storr and C. H. Gibson. Cr, 
8vo., 35. 

The Essays. With Introduction, Notes, 
and Index. By E. A. Abbott, D.D. 
2 vols, Fcp. 8vo,, 65, The Text and 
Index only, without Introduction and 
Notes, in One Volurae. Fcp. 8vo,, 

25. 

Bain (Alexander). 

Mental Science. Crown 8vo. , 65, 6rf. 
Moral Science. Crown 8vo., 4J. 6./. 
7'he two worlds as above can be had in one 
volume, price 105. 6rf. 

Senses and the Intellect. 8vo. , 155. 
Emotions and the Will. 8vo,, 155. 
Logic, Deductive and Inductive. 

Part 1. , 4r, Part II. , 6s. 6d. 
Practical Essays. Crown 8vo, , as. 

Bray.— The Philosophy of Neces- 
sity; or Law in Mind as in Matter. 
By Charles Bray. Crown 8vo., 55. 

Crozier (John Beattie). 

History of Intellectual Develop- 
ment : on the Lines of Modem Evolu- 
tion. 

Vol. L Greek and Hindoo Thought ; 
Graeco- Roman Paganism; Judaism; 
and Christianity down to the Closing 
of the Schools of Athens by Justi- 
nian, 529 A.D. 8V0., 145. 


PSYCHOLOGY, bsfc. 

Crozier (John continued. 

Civilisation and Progress; l>eing 
Ihe^ Outlines of a New System of 
Political, Religious and Social Philo- 
sophy. 8vo., 1^5. 

Davidson.— The Logic of Defini- 
tion, Explained and Applied. By 
William L. Davidson, M.A. Crown 
8vo., 65, 

Green (Thomas Hill). Tlic Works of. 
Edited by R. L. Nettleship. 

Vols. I. and II. Philosophical Works 
8vo,, 165. each, 

Vol. III. Miscellanies. With Index to 
the three Volumes, and Memoir. 8vo., 

215, 

Lectures on the Principles of 
Political Obligation. 8vo., 55. 

Hodgson (Shadworth H.), 

Time and Space : a Metaphysical 
Essay. 8vo., 165. 

The Theory of Practice . an Ethical 
Inquiry. 2 vols. 8vo., 245*. 

The Philosophy of Reflection. 2 

Voks. 8 VO., 2 T 5 . 

The Metaphysic oi* Experience. ^ 
vols. I, General A.nalysis of Experi- 
ence, II. Positive .St'iencc. III. Anal- 
ysis of Conscious Action. IV. The 
Real Universe. 4 vols. 8vo., 365. net. 

Hume.— The Philosophical Works 
OF David Hume. Edited by T. H. 
Green and T. H. Grose. 4 vols. 8vo., 
565, Or separately, Essays. 2 vols. 
285. 'I'rcatise of Human Nature. 2 
vols. 285. 

James. — The Will to Believe, and 
eaber Essays in Popular Philosojihv. 
By William James, ^^D., LL.D., &c. 
Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 

Justinian.— The Institutes of Jus- 
tinian: Latin Text, chiefly that of 
Huschke, whh English Introduction, 
Translation, Notes, and Summary. By 
Thomas C. Sandars, M.A. 8vo.. 185. 

Kant (Immanuel). 

Critique of Practical Reason, and 
Other Works on the Theory of 
Ethics. Translated byT. K. Abbott, 
B.D. With Memoir. 8vo., 125. 6d. 
Fundamental Principles of the 
Metaphysic of Ethics. Trans- 
lated by T. K, Abbott, B.D, Crown 
8vo., 
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Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy — continued. 
Kant (Immanuel )— \ Mill (John Stuart)— 4:0/7/7777/^^/. 


Introduction to Logic, and ms 
Essay on the Mistaken Subtilty 
OF THE Four Figures. Translated 
by T. K. Abbott. 8 vo., 6 s. 

Killick. — Handbook to Mill's Sys- 
tem OF Logic. By Rev. A. H. Kil- 
lick, M.A. Crown 8vo., 31, 6d , 

Ladd (George Trumbull). 

Outlines of Descriptive Psycho- 
logy : aText-Book of Mental Science 
for Colleges and Normal Schools. 

8V0., 125 . 

Philosophy of Knowledge: an In- 
quiry into the Nature, Limits and 
Validity of Human Cognitive Faculty. 
8vo. , 185. 

Philosophy of Mind; an Essay on 
the Metaphysics of Psychology 8vo., 
i6r. 

Elements of Physiological Psy- 
chology. Svo., 21J. 

Outlines of Physiological Psy- 
chology. A Text-Book of Mental 
Science for Academies and Colleges. 

Svo., I 2 J. 

Primer of Psychology. Crown 8vo., 

Ss . 6d . 

Lutoslawski.— The Origin and 
Growth of Plato’s Logic. By W. 
T.utoslawski. 8vo., 21J. 

Max Miiller (F.). 

The Science of Thought. Svo. , 21J. 
Three Introductory Lectures on 
THE Science of Thought. 8vo., 
2j. 6d . net. 

Mill.“-ANALYS 1 S OF THE PHENOMENA 
OF THE Human Mind. By James 
Mill. 2 vols. Svo. , 285. 

Mill (John Stuart). 

A System of Logic. Cr. 8vo. , 31. 6d . 
On Liberty. Cr. 8vo., u. ^ d . 
Considerations on Representative 
Government. Crovm 8vo., zs . 
Utilitarianism. Svo., zs , 6d , 


Examination of Sir William 
Hamilton’s Philosophy. 8 vo., i6j. 
Nature, the Utility of Religion, 
AND Theism. Three Essays. 8vo.,SJ. 

Komanes. — Mind and Motion and 
Monism. By George John Romanes, 
LL.D., F.R.S. Crown 8vo., 4J. 6d , 

Stock (St. George). 

Deductive Logic. Fcp. 8vo., 35. 6d . 
Lectures in the Lyceum; or, Aris- 
totle’s Ethics for English Readers. 
Edited by St. George Stock. 
Crown Svo. , yj. 6d , 

Sully (James). 

The Human Mind: a Text-book of 
Psychology. 2 vols, 8vo., 21J. 
Outlines of Psychology. Crown 
Svo., 95. 

The Teacher’s Handbook of Psy- 
chology. Crown Svo. , 6s . 6d . 
Studies of Childhood. Svo. iol 6d . 
Children’s Ways : being Selections 
from the Author’s ‘ Studies of Child- 
hood,’ with some additional Matter. 
With 25 Figures in the Text. Crown 
8vo., 4J, 6d . 

Sutherland. — The Origin and 
Growth of the Moral Instinct. 
By Alexander Sutherland, M.A. 
2 vols. 8vo., 285. 

Swinburne. — Picture Logic : an 
Attempt to Popularise the Science of 
Reasoning. By Alfred James Swin- 
burne, M.A. With 23 Woodcuts, 
Crown Svo., 5/. 

Weber. — History of Philosophy. 
By Alfred Weber, Professor in the 
University of Strasburg, Translated by 
Frank Thilly, Ph.D. 8vo., 16s . 

Whately (Archbishop). 

Bacon’s Essays. With Annotations. 
8vo., loj, 6d . 

Elements of Logic. Cr. 8vo.,4j. 6d . 
Elements of Rhetoric. Cr. 8vo., 

c \ s . 6d . 

Lessons on Reasoning. Fcp. Svo., 

15 . 6d , 
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Zeller (Dr Edwakd, Professor in the 
University of Berlin), 

Tjik Stoics, Epicukeans, and Scep- 
tics. Translated by the Rev. O. J. 
Reichel, M.A. Crown 8vo., 15^. 


Outlines of the History of Greek 
Philosophy. Translated by Sarah 
F. Allevne and Evelyn AnnoTT. 
Crown 8vo. , tol 6f/. 


Zellei' (Dr Edward)— 

Plato and the Oldef^ Academy. 
Translated by Sarah F. Alleyne 
and Alfred Goodwin, B.A. Crown 
8vo., i8.‘. 

Sock ates and THE SocraticSchools. 
Translated by the Rev. O. J. Reichel, 
M A Crown 8vo. , loj. hd, 
Aristotle and the Earlier Peri- 
patetics. Translated by B. F. C. 
Costelloe, M.A., and J." H. Muir- 
head, M.A. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 24s . 


MANUALS OF CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY. 

( Stonyhursi Senes, J 

A Manual of Political Economy. , Moral Philosophy (Ethics and Natu- 
By C. S. Devas, M.A. Cr. 8vo.. 6s . 6d . ' ral Law). By Joseph Rickapy, S.J. 

Crown 8 VO., 5^. 

First Principles of Knowledge. By I 
John Rickapy, S.J. Crown 8vo., 55. I 

I Natural Theology. By Bernard 
General Metaphysics. By John Rick- j Boeddek, S.J. Crown 8vo., 6 l 6d . 
ABY, S.J. Crown 8vo., 51. 

I 

Logic. By Richard F. Clarke. S J. i Psychology. By Michael Maher, 
Crown 8vo., 5J. | S.J. Crown 8vo., 6s . bd . 


Davidson. — Leading and Important 
English Words - Explained and Ex - 1 
emplified. By William L, David- ; 
son, M.A Fcp. Svo., 3L 6d . j 

Farrar. — Language and Languages. | 
By F. W. Farrar, D D., F.R.S., Cr, 

8 VO., 6s , J 

) 

) 

Grahara.— English Synonyms, Class - , 
fied and Explained : with Practical , 
Exercises. By G, F. Graham. Fcap 
8vo., 6s . I 

Max Muller (F.). 

The Science of Language, Founded i 
on Lectures delivered at the Royal 
Institution in 1861 and 1863. 2 vols. ' 

Crown Svo. , iol | 


contvtued . 


Three Lectures on the Science 
OF Language, and its Place in 
General Educ.\tion, delivered at 
Oxford, 1889. Crown Svo., y. net. 


Roget. — Thp:saurus of English 
Words and Phrases, Classihed and 
Arranged so as to Facilitate the Ex- 
pression of Ideas and assist in Literary 
Composition. By Petek Mark Roget, 
M.D., F.R.S. Recomposed throughout, 
enlarged and improved, partly from the 
Author’s Notes, and with a full Index, 
by the Author’s Son, John Levvls 
Roget. Crown 8vo., iol 6d . 


History and Science of Language, &c. 

Max Miillei’ (F.) 


Biographies of Words, and the | Whately.— English Synonyms. Bj 
Home of the Aryas. Crown 8vo., | E. Jane Whately. Fcap. 8vo., y . 
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Political Economy and EconomicB. 


Ashley.— E nglish Economic History 
AND Theory. By W. J. Ashley. 
Cr. 8vo., Part I., 55. Part IL, loj, 6d. 

Bagehot.—EcoNOMic Studies. By 
Walter Bagehot. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d, 

Brassey,— Papers and Addresses on 
Work and Wages. By Lord Brassey. 
Crown 8vo., 55. 

Channing. — ^The Truth about Agri- 
cultural Depression : An Economic 
Study of the Evidence of the Royal 
Commission. By Francis Allston 
Channing, M.P., one of the Commis- 
sion. Crown 8 VO., 6 j. 

Devas.— A Manual of Political 
Economy. By C. S. Devas, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. , 6r. 6d. 

Dowell.— A History of Taxation 
AND Taxes in England, from the 
Earliest Times to the Year 1885. By 
Stephen Dowell (4 vols. 8vo. ). Vols. 
I. and II. The History of Taxation, 
21A Vols. III. and IV. The History of 
Taxes, sir. 

Jordan.— T he Standard of Value. 
By William Leighton Jordan. 
Crown 8vo. , 6r. 

Macleod (Henry Dunning). 
Bimetalism. 8vo., 55. net, 

The Elements of Banking. Crown 
8vo., 3J. 6d. 

The Theory and Practice of Bank- 
ing. Vol. I. 8V0. , I2A Vol. II. 14^. 


Macleod (Henry Dunning)— 

I^E Theory of Credit. 8vo. Vol. 
I. lOA net. Vol. II., Part L, lor. net. 
Vol. II. Part II. , loj. net. 

Indian Currency. 8vo., sr. 6d. net. 
Mill.— Political Economy. By John 
Stuart Mill. 

Popular' Edition. Crown 8vo. , 3J ^d. 
Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. , 30J. 
MulhalL — Industries and Wealth 
OF Nations. By Michael G. Mul- 
H ALL, F. S. S. With 32 F ull-page 

Diagrams. Crown 8vo,, 8^. 6fi?, 
Soderini.— Socialism and Catholi- 
cism. From the Italian of Count 
Edward Soderini. By Richard 
Jenery-Shee. With a Preface by 
Cardinal Vaughan. Crown 8vo. , 6s, 
Symes.— Political Economy: a Short 
Text-book of Political Economy. With 
a Supplementary Chapter on Socialism. 
By J. E. Symes, M. A, Crown 8vo. , 2s, 6d, 
Toynbee. — Lectures on the In- 
dustrial Revolution of the i8ih 
Century in England. By Arnold 
Toynbee. With a Memoir of the 
Author by Benjamin Jowett, D.D. 
8vo., 10s. 6d, 

Webb (Sidney and Beatrice). 

The History of Trade Unionism. 
With Map and full Bibliography ot 
the Subject. 8vo., i8r. 

Industrial Democracy; a Study in 
Trade Unionism. 2 vols. 8vo.,25s. net. 
Problems of Modern Industry. 
8vo. , 7s, 6d. 


STUDIES IN ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 

Issued under the auspices of the London School of Economics and Political Science. 


The History of Local Rates in Eng- 
land : Five Lectures. By Edwin 
Cannan, M.A. Crown 8vo., as. 6d. 

German Social Democracy. By 
Bertrand Russell, B.A. With an 
Appendix on Social Democracy and 
the Woman Question in Germany by 
Alys Russell, B.A. Cr. 8vo., 3J. 6d, 

Select Documents Illustrating the 
History of Trade Unionism. 

I. The Tailoring Trade. Edited by 
W, F. Galton. With a Preface 
by Sidney Webb. LL.B, Crown 

8 VO., 51. 

Local Variations of Rates and 
Wages. By F. W. Laurence, B.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

[In tJu press. 


Deploige’s Referendum en Suisse. 
Translated with Introduction and Notes, 
by C. P. Trevelyan, M.A. 

\In preparation 
Select Documents Illustrating the 
State Regulation of Wages. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by W. A. S. Hewins, M.A. 

\In preparation, 

Hungarian Gild Records, Edited by 
Dr. Julius Mandello, of Budapest. 

\In preparation. 

The Relations between England 
and the H anseatic League. By Miss 
E. A. MacArthur, \In preparation. 

The Economic Policy of Colbert. 
By A. J. Sargent, B.A. \In preparation. 
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EYolution, Anthropology, &c. 


Clodd (Edward). 

The Story of Creation ; a Plain Ac- 
count of Evolution. With 77 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo.I 31-. 6d, 

A Primer of Evolution: being a 
Populai* Abridged Edition of ‘The 
Story of Creation With Illus- 
trations. Fcp. 8vo., IS. 6d, 

Lang.— C ustom and Myth: Studies 
of Early Usage and Belief, By Andrew 
Lang, With 15 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 31. 6d. 

Lubbock. — Tpik Origin of Civilisa- 
tion and the Primitive Condition of 
Man. By SirJ. Lubbock, Bart., M.P, 
With 5 Plates and 20 Illustrations in the 
Text. 8vo. , 18s. 


Romanes (George John). 

Darwin, and After Darwin: an Ex- 
position of the Darwinian Theory, 
and a Discussion on Post -Darwinian 
Questions. 

Part _ I The Darwinian Theory, 
With Portrait of Danvin and 125 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., lox. 
Part II. Post-Darwinian Ques- 
tions : Heredity and Utility. With 
Portrait of the Author and 5 Illus- 
trations, Cr. 8vo., lOJ. 6d. 

Part III. Post-Darwinian Ques- 
tions : Isolation and Physiological 
Selection. Crown 8vo. , 5X. 

An Examination of Weismannism, 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Essays. Edited by C. Lloyd 
Morgan, Principal of University 
College, Bristol. Cro^vn 8vo. , 6j. 


ClaBsical Literature, Translations. &c. 


Abbott.— Hellenica. A Collection of 
Essays on Greek Poetry, Philosophy, 
History, and Religion. Edited by 
Evelyn Abbott, M.A., LL.D. Crown 
8vo.. 7J, 6d, 

^sehylvLB, — E umenides of .^chy- 
LUS, With Metrical English Translation, 
By J. F, Davies. 8vo., 7s. 

Aristophanes.— The Acharnians of 
Aristophanes, translated into English 
Verse. By R, Y. Tyrrell. Cr. 8vo. , ts. 

Aristotle.— Youth and Old Age, 
Life and Death, and Respiration. 
Translated, with Introduction and 
Notes, by W. Ogle, M.A., M.D., 
F.R.C.P. 8vo., ys. 6d. 

Becker (W. A.). Translated by the 
Rev. F. Metcalfe, B.D. 

Gallus : or, Roman Scenes in the Time 
of Augustus. With 26 Illustrations. 
Post 8vo., 3J. 6d. 

Charicles ; or, Illustrations of the 
Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
With 26 Illustrations. Post 8vo. , 35. 6d, 
Butler. — The Authorhiss of the 
Odyssey, where and when She 
wrote, who She was, the Use She 
MADE of the Iliad, and how the 
Poem grew under her hands. By 
Samuel Butler, Author of ' Erewhon,' 
&c. With 14 Illustrations and 4 Maps. 
8vo. , loj. 6d. 


Cicero.— Cicero’s Correspondence. 
By R. Y. I'YRRELL. Vols. L, II., Ill, 
8vo., each 12s. VoL IV., 10. Vok 
V., i4jr. 

Homer. — The Iliad of Homer, 
Freely rendered into English Prose for 
the use of those that cannot read the 
original. By Samuel Butler, Author 
of *Erewhon,’ ‘Life and Habit,* etc. 
Crown 8vo., yj. 6d. 

Horace.— The Works of Horace, 
rendered into English Prose. With 
Life, Introduction, and Notes. By 
William Coutts, M.A. Crown 8vo., 

Lang.— Homer and the Epic. By 
Andrew Lang. Crown 8vo., gs. net. 

Lucan.— T he Pharsalia of Lucan. 
Translated into Blank Verse. By 
Sir Edward Ridley. 8vo., 14L 

Mackail.— Select Epigrams from 
THE Greek Anthology. By J. W. 
AIackail. Edited with a Revised Text, 
Introduction, Translation, and Notes 
3 vo., i6s. 

Eieh.— A Dictionary of Roman and 
Greek Antiquities. By A. Rich, 
B.A. With 2000 Woodcuts. Crown 
8vo., ys, 6d. 
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Classical Literature, Translations, &c. — contimted. 


Sophocles. — Translated into English 
Verse. By Robert Whitelaw, M.A., 
Assistant Master in Rugby School. Cr. 
8 VO., Ss, 6d, 

Tacitus.— The Historv of P. Cor- 
nelius Tacitus. Translated into 
English, with an Introduction and 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory, by 
Albert William Quill, M.A., 
T.C.D. 2 Vols. Vol. I., 8vo., ys. Sd,, 
Vol. TL, 8vo., I 2 J. 6d . 

Tyrrell.—TRANSLATiONs into Greek 
AND Latin Verse. Edited by R. Y, 
Tyrrell. 8vo. , 6s, 


Virgil.— The^neid OF Virgil. Trans- 
lated into English Verse by John Cok- 
ington. Crown 8vo., 6s, 

The Poems of Virgil. Translate! 
into English Prose by John Coninc- 
ton. Crown 8vo. , 6j. 

The .^neid of Virgil, freely translated 
into English Blank Verse. By W. J. 
Thornhill. Crown 8vo., ys , 6d , 

The .^Eneid of Virgil. Translated 
into English Verse by James 
Rhoades. 

Books I.- VI. Crown 8vo., 5J. 

Books VII. -XII. Crow 8vo., 51. 


Poetry and 

Allingham (William). 

Irish Songs and Poems. With Fron- 
tispiece of the Waterfall of Asaroe, 
Fcp. 8vo., 6s, 

Laurence Bloomfield. With Por- 
trait of the Author. Fcp. 8vo. , 3J. 6d. 

Flower Pieces; Day and Night 
Songs; Ballads. With 2 Designs 
by D. G. Rossetti. Fcp. 8vo. , 6s . ; 
large paper edition, i2j. 

Life and Phantasy : with Frontis- 
piece by Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., 
and Design by Arthur Hughes, j 
Fcp. 8vo. , 6j. ; large paper edition, i2J. ! 

Thought and Word, and Ashby 
Manor : a Play. Fcp. 8vo., dr. ; large 
paper edition, i2j. 

Blackberries. Imperial i6rao., 6 j. 

Se^s of tJie above 6 vo/s. may he had in 
uniform ha If -parchment bindings price 30J. 

Armstrong (G. F. Savage). 

Poems : Lyrical and Dramatic. Fcp. 
8vo. , 6s. 

King Saul. (The Tragedy of Israel, 
Part I.) Fcp. 8vo. , 5^. 

King David. (The Tragedy of Israel, 
Part II.) Fcp. 8 VO., dr. 


the Drama. 

Armstrong (G. F . SAVAGK)—coniinued 
King Solomon. (The Tragedy of 
Israel, Part III.) Fcp. 8vo., dr. 
Ugone: a Tragedy. Fcp. 8vo,, dr. 

A Garland from Greece: Poems. 
Fcp. 8vo., ys , 6d , 

Stories of Wicklow: Poems. Fcp. 
8vo., ys , 6d , 

Mephistopheles in Broadcloth: a 
Satire. Fcp. 8vo., 4s , 

One in the Infinite: a Poem. Cr. 
8vo., ys , 6d , 

Armstrong. — The Poetical Works 
of Edmund J. Armstrong. Fcp. 
8vo., 5^*. 

Arnold.— The Light of the World : 
or, the Great Consummation. By Sir 
Edwin Arnold. With 14 Illustra- 
tions after Holman Hunt. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 

Beesly (A. H.). 

Ballads, and other Verse. Fcp. 
8vo., 5J. 

Danton, and other Verse. Fcp, 
8vo., 4s . 6d . 

Bell (Mrs. Hugh). 

Chamber Comedies: a Collection ot 
Plays and Monologues for the Draw- 
ing Room. Crown 8vo. , 6s. 

Fairy Tale Plays, and Howto Act 
Them. With 91 Diagrams and 52 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s, 
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Poetry and the Hvnm^L—corJhnicd, 

Coclirane (Alfkkd). 


The ICestkel's N KST.and other Verses. 
Fcp. 8vo., 3J, 6 d, , 

Leviore Pj.ectko : Occasional Verses. 
Fcp. 8vo., 3X, 6 d. 

Douglas. — Poems ok a Country 
Gentleman. 13 } ^\r Gicorge Doug- 
las, Bart. Crown 8vo. , 3X, 6 d. 

Goethe. 

Faust, Part I., the German Te.\t, uitl) 
Introduction and Notes, By Albert 
M. SEI.SS, Ph.D., M.A. Cr. Svo. 51 

The First Part ok the Tragedy 
OF Goethe’s Faust in English. 
By Thos. E. Wehr, LL.D. New 
and Cheaper Edition, with the Deail. 
of Faust, from the Second Part 
Crown Svo. , 6 s, 

Gurney (Rev. Alfred, M.A.). 
Day-Dreams: Poems. Cr, 8vo, 3J. 6 d. 

Love’s Fruition, and other Poems. 
Fcp. 8vo.. ex. 6 d, 

Hampton.—FoR Remembrance. A 
Record of Life’s Beginnings. Three 1 
Poetical Quotations for Every Day in | 
the Year for Birth, Bapti.sm. Death, 
Illustrative of our Life. Temporal, Spirit- 
ual, Eternal. lnierlea\ed for Names. 
Compiled by the Lady Laura Hamp- 
ton. Fcp. Svo., 3X, 6 d, 

Ingelow (Jean). 

PoeticalW'orks. cvols. Fcp.8vo.,i2x. 
Complete in One Volume. Crown 

8 VO., 7 X. 6 d. 

Lyrical and Other Poems. Selected 
from the Writings of Jean Ingelow. ■ 
Fcp. 8vo., 2x. 6 d,; cloth plain, 3X, 
cloth gilt, 

Dang (Andrew). 

Grass ok Parnassus. Fcp. 8vo., 

2x. 6 d, net. 

The Blue Poetry Book. Edited by 
Andrew Lang. With 100 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 6r. 

Layard*— Songs in Many Moods. 
By Nina F. Layard. And The 

Wandering Albatross, &c. By 
Annie Cordek, In one volume. 
Crown Bvo., 5X, 


Lecky.— PoE.MS. By W'. E. H. Lecky. 
Fcp. Svo., 3x. 

Lytton (The Earl of) (Owen 
.Mr.Rnorni). 

The \\\\ndi:ret:. Cr. Svo.. icx. 6 d, 
Lucile. Crown Svo., lor. 6/. 
Seli:cti:d Polms Cv. 8vo., iox. 6./. 

Mncaulny,— Iw^v^ ok Ancient Ko.me, 
\mtii I\nv, AND tih: Armada, By 
Lord Mac aulay. 

Illustrated by G. Schakf, Fcp. *tto., 
1 01. 6 d , 

.Bijou Edition. 

i8rno. , 2s, 6</., gilt t^jp. 

Popular Edition. 

Fcp. 4I0. , Od. ^ewe^l. ix. cloth. 
Illustrated by J, K. Weguelin. Crown 

8vfj., 6/. 

Annotated Edition. Fcp. 8vo., ix. 
''Owed. If 0./. cloth, 

MacDonald (GEORCiic. LL.D,). 

4\ Book or Stkike. ihe Form ok 
T iir DiaryofanOldSmiil: Poems. 
i8mo. , Or. 

Kamrolli: Growth*' kro.m a Lonc;- 
Planted Root; being Translations, 
new and old (mainly in verse), chiefly 
from the German ; along with * A 
Year’s Diary ol an Old Soul’. Crown 
8vo. , 6x. 

Mofxat,— Crickety Cricket: Rhymes 
and Paiodie*., By Dougl.\s MoKPAr. 
With Frontispiece by Sir I'r.\nk T^Of K- 
V’0(p>, Q.C. , M.P. , and 53 IllusUMiierib 
by the Author. C’*own 3 vo., sr. 6 

Morris (William), 

Poetical Works— Library Edition. 
Complete m Ten Volumes. Crown 
Svo. , price 6x. each: — 

The Earthly Paradise. 4 vols. 6x, 
each. 

'rriE Like and Death of Jason. 6x, 
The Defence of Guenevere, and 
other Poems. 6x. 

The Story ok SiGuito the Volsung, 
and the Fail of the Nibl tings. 6x. 

Love is Enough ; or, The Freeing of 
Pharaniond : a Morality ; and Poems 
BY the Way. 6x. 
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Morris (William) — continued. 

The Odyssey of Homer. Done into 
English Verse. 

The .^neids of Virgil. Done into 
English Verse. 6r. 

Certain of the Poetical Worics may also be 
had in the following Editions 

The Earthly Paradise. 

Popular Edition. 5 vols. laino., 
25A ; or 55. each, sold separately. 

The same in Ten Parts, 25.r. ; or sr. 6^4 
each, sold separately. 

Cheap Edition, in i vol. Cr. 8vo. , yj. 6d. 

Love is Enough ; or. The Freeing of 
Pharamond : a Morality. Square 
crowm 8vo. , yj. ^d. 

Poems by the Way. Square crown 
8vo., 6 j. 

*^^*For Mr. William Morris’s Prose 
Worlcs, see pp. 22 and 31. 

JN*esbit. — L ays and Legends. By E. 

Nesbit (Mrs. Hubert Bland). First 

Series. Crown 8vo., 35. td. Second 

Series, with Portrait. Crown 8vo., 5J. 

Hiley (James Whitcomb). 

Old Fashioned Roses : Poems. 
i2mo,, 55, 

A Child-World . Poems. Fcp. 8vo. 
5 ^- 

RubXiyXt of Doc Sifers. With ^3 
Illustrations by C. M Relyea. 
Crown 8vo. , 6s. 

The Golden Year, From the Verse 
and Prose of James Whitcomb 
Riley, Compiled by Clara E. 
Laughlin. Fcp. 8vo. 


Romanes. — A Selection from the 
Poems of George John Romanes, 
M.A. , LL.D., F.R.S. With an Intro- 
duction by T. Herbert Warren, 
President of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. 

Russell.— Sonnets on the Sonnet : 
an Anthology compiled by the Rev, 
Matthew Russell, S.J. Crown 8vo., 
35. 6d, 

Shakespeare.— Bowdler’s Family 
Shakespeare. With 36 Woodcuts. 
I vol. 8vo., 14J. Or in 6 vols. Fcp. 
8vo., 2ir. 

The Shakespeare Birthday Book. 

By Mary F. Dunbar. 32mo. , is. 6d. 

Tapper,— Poems. By John Lucas 
Tupper. Selected and Edited by 
William Michael Rossetti. Crown 
8vo, , $s, 

Wordsworth. — Selected Poems. 
By Andrew Lang. With Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece of Rydal Mount. 
With 16 Illustrations and numerous 
Initial Letters By Alfred Parsons, 
A.R.A, Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 3^. 6^4 

Wordsworth and Coleridge.— A 
Description of the Wordsworth 
AND Coleridge Manusckipts in the 
Possession of Mr. T. Norton Long- 
man, Edited, with Notes, by W. Hale 
White. With 3 Facsimile Reproduc- 
tions. 4to., 10s. 6d. 


Fiction, Humour, &c. 

AUingham-— Crooked Paths. By Reland (Margaret). 


Francis Allingham. Cr. 8vo,, 6^ 
Anstey. — Voces Populi. Reprinted I 
from ' Punch ’. By F. Anstey. First 
Series. With 20 Illustrations by J. 
Bernard Partridge, Cr. 8vo., 3A 6d. 
Beaconsfield (The Earl of). 

Novels and Tales. 

Complete in ri vols. Cr. 8vo., is. 6d. 
each. 

Vivian Grey. Sybil. 

TheYoungDuke,&c. Henrietta Temple. 
Alroy, Ixion, &c. Venetia. 

Contarini Fleming, Coningsby. 

&c. Lothair. 

Ta.ncred. Endymion. 

Novels and Tales. The Hughenden 
Edition, With 2 Portraits and ii 
Vignettes, ii vols. Cr. 8vo., 42s. 


Philip and his Wife. Cr. 8vo. , 2s. 6d. 

The Wisdom of Fools : Stories. Cr 
8vo., 5^. 

Old Chester Tales. Crown 8vo 


Diderot. — Rameau’s Nephew: a 
Translation from Diderot’s Autographic 
Text. By Sylvia Margaret Hill. 
Crown 8vo., 3^. 6d. 


Rougall. — Beggars All. By L 
Dougall. Crown 8vo., $s. 6d. 
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Fiction, Humour, &c, — conHimcd, 


Doyle (A. Conan). 

Mtcah Clarke: aTaleof Monmoiuh's 
Rebellion. With tio Illustrations. 
Cr, 8vo., 31. 6 (f. 

The .Captain ok the Polk.stau, and 
other 7'ales. Cr. 8vo.. 3?. 6d, 

The Refugees : a I'aie of the Hugue- 
nots. With 25 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6:/. 

The Stark-Munro Letters. Cr. 
8vo,, 31. 6 d. 

JFarrar (F. W., Dean of Canlerbur}^- 
Darkness and Dawn: or, Scenes in 
the Days of Nero. An Historic Talc. 
Cr. 8vo., 7J. 6 d, 

Gathering Clouds: a Talc of the 
Days of St. Chrysostom. Crown 
8vo., ys, 6d, 

Fowler (Edith H.). 

The Young Pretenders. A Sior>' of 
Child Life. With 12 Illustrations by 
Philip Burne-Jones. Cr. 8vo.. 6^. 
The Professor^s Children. With 
24 Illustrations by Ethel Kate 
Burgess. Crown 8vo., 6s, 

Froude.—THE Two Chiefs or Dun- 
boy: an Irish Romance of the Last 
Century. By James A. Froude. Cr. 
8vo. , 3L 6d, 

Gilkes.— Kallistratus: An Autobio- 
graphy. A Story of the Hannibal and 
the Second Punic War. By A. PI. 
Gilkes, M.A., Master of Dulwich Col- 
lege. With 3 Iliustrations by Maurice 
Gretfkenhagen. Crown 8vo., 6 s, 

Graliam.—THE Red Scaur : a Story 
of the North Country. By P. Ander- 
son Graham. Crown 8vo., 6s, 

Gurdon.--MEMORiEs and Fancies : 
Suffolk Tales and other Stories ; Fairy 
Legends ; Poems ; Miscellaneous Arti- 
cles. By the late Lady Camilla 
Gurdon, Author of ‘Suffolk Folk- 
Lore Crown 8vo. , 5J. 

Haggard (H. Rider). 

Heart of the World. With 15 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo., 31, 6d, 

Joan Haste. With 20 Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo. , 35. 6d, 

The People of the Mist, With 16 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. . 31. 6d. 
Montezuma*s Daughter. With 24 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3J, 6d, 

She. With 32 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 
3^* 6d, 


Haggard {H. RWKn)~~ronfhr:/rd, 

Allan Quatermatn. With 31 Illus- 
trations, Clown 8 VO., 3j. 67" 
Maiwa’s REVr.NGE. ('rown 8vo., IS. 6d, 
Colonel Quaritch, V.C, Cr, 8vo., 
31, 6d, 

Cleopatra, Witli 29 Illustrations 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d, 

Beatrice. Cr. 8 vo.,3t. 67. 

Eric Bkighteves. With 51 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo., 3r. 67. 

Nada the Lily. With 23 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo., 3x. 67. 

Allan's Wife, With 3,; Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 31. 67. 

The Witch's Head. With 16 Illus- 
tration s. Crown 8 VO., 31. 67. 

Mr. Meeson's Will. With 16 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8 VO.. 3?. 67. 

Dawn. With 16 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 3J. 67. 

Haggard and Lang.— I ue World’s 
Desire. By H. Rider HAGGARDand 
.Andrew Lanc;. With 27 Illustrations. 
CrowTi 8vo. , 67. 

Harte.— lN the Carquinez Woods, 
and otlier Stories. By Bret Harte. 
Cr. 8 VO.. 3J. 67, 

Hope. — The Heart of Princess 
Osra. By Anthony Hope. With 9 
Illustrations by John Williamson. 
Crown 8 VO., 6 l 

Hornung.— The Unbidden Guest. 
By E. W. Hornung. Cr. Svo., 35. 67. 

Jerome.— Sketches in Lavender : 
Blue and Green. By Jerome K. 
JeT'’/imk, Author of ' 'I'hroc Men in a 
Boat/ &c. Crown 8vo., 6- 

Joyce. — Old Celtic Romances : 
Twelve of the most beautiful of the 
Ancient Irish Romantic Tales. Trans- 
lated from the Gaelic. Cr. 8vo. , 31. 67. 

Lang.— A Monk of Fife: a Story of 
the Days of Joan of Arc. By Andrew 
Lang, With 13 Illustrations by Selwyn 
Image. Crown 8vo., 35. 67. 

Levefct-Yeats (S.). 

The Chevalier d’Auriac. Crown 
8vo., 6s, 

A Galahad of the Creeks, and 
other Stories. Crown 8vo., 6s, 

The Heart of Denise, and other 
Stories. Crown 8vo,, 6s 
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Fiction, Humour, &c, — continued. 


Lyall (Edna). 

The Autobiography of a Slander. 
Fcp. 8 VO., ij. sewed. 

Presentation Edition. With 20 Illus- 
trations by Lancelot Speed. Cr. 
8vo, , 2J“. Cid . net. 

The Autobiography of a Truth. 
Fcp. 8vo., ij. sewed ; is . 6 d . cloth. 

Doreen : The Story of a Singer. Cr. 
8vo., 6 s . 

Wayfaring Men. Crown 8vo. , 6 a 

Hope the Hermit : a Romance of 
Borrowdale. Crown 8vo. , 6 s . 

Melville (G. J. Whyte ). 

The Gladiators. Holmby House. 

The Interpreter. Kate Coventry. 

Good for Nothing. Digby Grand. 

The Queen*s Maries. General Bounce. 

Cr, 8vo. , IJ. 6 d . each. 

Merriman.—FLOTSAM : a Story of the 

Indian Mutiny. By Henry Seton Mer- 

RIMAN. With Frontispiece and Vignette 

by H. G. Massey, A.R.E. Crown 8vo., 

3J. 6 d . 

Morris (William). 

The Sundering Flood. Crown 8vo., 
yj. 6 d . 

The Water of the Wondrous Isles. 
Crown 8vo., yj. 6 d . 

The Well at the World’s End. 2 
vols., 8vo., 28J. 

TheStory of the Glittering Plain. 
which has been also called The Land 
of the Living Men, or The Acre of 
the Undying. Square post 8vo. , 5J. 
net. 

The Roots of the Mountains, 
Written in Prose and Verse. Square 
crown 8vo. , 8j. 

A Tale of the House of the Wolf- 
ings. Written in Prose and Verse. 
Square crown 8vo. , 6j. 

A Dream of John Ball, and a 
King's Lesson. i2mo., is . 6 d . 

News from Nowhere ; or, An Epoch 
of Rest. Post 8vo. , ij. 6 d . 

For Mr. William Morris’s Poetical 
Works, see p. 19. 

Newman (Cardinal). 

Loss and Gain : The Story of a Con- 
vert. Crown 8vo. Cabinet Edition, 
6 j. ; Popular Edition, 3J. 6 d . 

Callista : A Tale of the Third Cen- 
tury. Crown 8vo. Cabinet Edition, 
6j. ; Popular Edition, 3J. 6 d . 


Oliphant. — Old Mr. Tredgold. By 
Mrs. Oliphant. Crown 8vo., 2 j. 6 d . 

Phillipps-Wolley.— Snap: a Legend 
of the Lone Mountain. By C. Phil- 
lipps-Wolley. With 13 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 3J. 6 d . 

Quintana.— The Cid Campeadok ; 
an Historical Romance, By D. 
Antonio de Trueba y la Quintana. 
Translated from the Spanish by Henry 
J. Gill, M.A., T.C.D. Crown 8vo., 6j. 
PtLoscomyl (Owen). 

The Jewel of Ynys Galon: being 
a hitherto unprinted Chapter in the 
History of the Sea Rovers. With 12 
Illustrations by Lancelot Speed. 
Crown 8vo. , 3J. 6 d , 

Battlement and Tower : a Romance, 
With Frontispiece by R. Caton 
W oODViLLE. Crown 8vo., 6j. 

For the White Rose of Arno : A 
Story of the Jacobite Rising of iy45. 
Crown 8vo., 6j, 

Sewell (Elizabeth M.). 

A Glimpse of the World. Amy Herbert. 
Laneton Parsonage. Cleve Hall. 

Margaret Percival. Gertrude. 

Katharine Ashton. Home Life. 

The Earl's Daughter. After Life. 

The Experience of Life. Ursula. Ivors. 
Cr. 8vo., IJ, 6 d . each, cloth plain. 2J. 6 d . 
each, cloth extra, gilt edges. 
Stevenson (Robert Louis). 

The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll 
AND Mr. Hyde. Fcp. 8vo,, is . 
sewed, is . 6 d . cloth. 

The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde ; with Other Fables. 
Crown 8vo. , 3J, 6 d . 

More New Arabian Nights — The 
Dynamiter. By Robert Louis 
Stevenson and Fanny Van de 
Grift Stevenson. Crown 8vo., 

3J. 6 d . 

The Wrong Box. By Robert Louis 
Stevenson and Lloyd Osbourne. 
Crown 8vo., 3J. 6 d . 

Suttner, — Lay Down Your Arms 
{Die Waffen Nieder ) : The Autobio- 
graphy of Martha Tilling. By Bertha 
VON Suttner. Translated by T 
Holmes. Crown 8vo., is . 6 d . 

Ta.ylur. — Early Italian , Love- 
Stories. Edited and Retold by Una 
Taylor. With 12 Illustrations by H. 

J. Ford. 
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Fiction, Kumou 

Trollope (Anthony). 

The Wakden. Cr. Svo., xs, 6J. 

Baechesteu Toweks. Cr. Svo., xs. 6.7. 

Wallord (L. B.). 

Leddv Marget. Crown 3vo., 6a 

IVA Kildare; a Matrimonial Problem. 
Crown Svo. , 6s. 

Mr, Smith : a Part cf his Life. Crown 
8vo., 2A 6d. 

The Baky's Grandmother. Crown 
Svo., 2A 6d 

Cousins. Crown Svo., aj. 6c^. 

Troublesome Daughters. Crown 
Svo., 2J. 6d. 

Pauline. Crown Svo., ar. 6d. 

Dick X ether by. Crown Svo., 2 a 6d. 

The History of a Week. Crown 
Svo. 2s. 6d. 

AStikf-npxked Gene.kation. Crov/n 
Svo. 2J. 6a\ 

Nan, ?.nd oilier Stories. Cr. Svo., 2 a 6d, 

The Mischief of Monica. Crown 
Svo., 2A 6d. 

The One Good Guest. Cr. Svo. 2 a 6d. 

* Ploughed,' and other Stories. Crowm 
Svo., 2J. 6d. 

The Matchmaker. Cr. Svo., 2j. 6d. 


&c . — co:: fi?i ued. 

Watson.— P acing and Chasing : a 
Volunu* of Spoitin*:^ Stories nnfl 
Sketches. By ALiRitn E. T. Wat- 
son, Editor of the ' Badminton Maga- 
zine*. With 52 Illustrations. Crown 
Svo., 7A 6d. 

Weyman (Stanley). 

Tin: House of the Wolf. Cr. Svo., 
35. 6d. 

A Gentleman of France. Cr. Svo., 6a 
The Red Cockade. Cr. Svo. , 6a 

Shrewsbury. With 24 Ilhistraiions. 
Crown Svo., 6a 

Wliisliaw (Fred.). 

ABoyar ok the Terrible: a Romance 
of the Court of Ivan the Cruel, First 
Tzar of RiLssia. With 12 Illustrations 
by H. G. Massey, A.R.E. Cr. Svo., 

6.f. 

A Tsar’s Gratitude. Cr, Svo., 6r. 

Woods.— Wei:ping Ferry, and other 
Stones. By Margarict L. Woods, 
.‘\uthor of ‘ A Village Tragedy Crowai 
Svo.. 6r. 


Popular Science (Natural History, &c.). 

Hartwig: (Dr. George)— 


Butler.— Our Household Insects. 
An Account of the Insect- Pests found , 
in Dw'elling-Houses. By Ed\v.\rd A.. I 
Butler, B.A„ B.Sc. (Lend,). Wiili I 
113 Illustrations. Crown Svo., 3^.6^/. j 

( 

Purneau^: (W.). 

The Outdoor World ; or, The Young i 
Collector’s Handbook, With 18 [ 
Plates, 16 of which are coloured, ' 
and 540 Illustrations in the Text. ^ 
Crown Svo.. yj. 6 d. i 

Butterflies and Moths (British). | 
With 12 coloured Plates and 241 | 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown Svo., 
yj. 6 d. 

Life in Ponds and Streams. Witli ! 
8 coloured Plates and 331 Illustra- ' 
tions in the Text. Cr. Svo., yj. 6 d. 

Hartwig (Dr. George). 

The Sea and its Living Wonders. 
With 12 Plates and 303 Woodcuts. 
Svo., yj. net. 

The Tropical World. With 8 Plates 
and lya Woodcuts. Svo. , yj. net. 

The Polar World. With 3 Maps, 8 
Plates and 85 Woodcuts. Svo., yj.net. 


The Subterranean World. With 
3 Maps and 80 Woodcuts. Svo. , yj. net. 

The Aerial Woki.d. With Map, 8 
Plates and 60 Woodcuts. Svo. , yA net. 

Heroes of the Polar V^orld. 19 
Illustrations Crown Svo., or. 

Wonders of the Tropical Forests. 
4c '1 1 1 us t ra l i o ns. C ro u’ n 8 vo. , 2 a 

Workers under the GxvOund. 29 
Illustrations. Crown Svo., 2^ 

Marvels over our Head.s. 29 
Illustrations. Crown Svo., 2 a 

Sea Monsters and Sea Bikias. 75 
Illustrations. Crown Svo., 2j. 6d. 

Denizens of the Deep. 117 Illus- 
trations. Crown Svo., 2J. 6 d. 

Volcanoes and Earthquakes. 30 
Illustrations. Crown Svo., 2J. 6 d. 

Wild Animals of the Tropics. 
66 Illustrations. Crown Svo., 3J. 6 d. 

Helmlioltz. — Popular Lectures on 

Scientific Subjects. By Hermann 

von Helmholtz. With 68 Woodcuts. 

2 vols. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d, each. 
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Popular Science (Natural History, &c.). 


Hudson (W. H.). 

British Birds, With a Chapter on 
Structure and Classification by Frank 
E. Beddard, F.R.S. With i6 Plates 
(8 of which are Coloured), and over 
loo Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo. , 7J. 

Birds in London. With 17 Plates: 
and 15 Illustrations in the Text. 8vo., 

I2J. 

Proctor (Richard A.). 

Light Science for Leisure Hours. 
Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. | 
3 vols. Crown 8vo., 51, each vol. 
Cheap edition. Crown 8vo., 3^. 6d, i 
Rough Ways made Smooth. Fami- 
liar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
Crown 8vo., 3X, 6^/. 

Pleasant Ways in Science. 
Crown 8vo., 31. (>d. 

Nature Studies. By R. A. Proctor, 
Grant Allen, A. Wilson, T. 
Foster and E. Clodd. Crown 
8vo., 35. ( id . 

Leisure Readings. By R. A. Proc- I 
TOR, E. Clodd, A. Wilson, T. 
Foster, and A. C. Ranyard. Cr. 
8vo., 3L (id. 

For Mr. Pi-octor^s other books see 
Messrs, Longmans Co/s Catalogue of 
Scientific Works, 

Stanley.— A Familiar History of 
Birds. By E. Stanley, D.D., for- 
merly Bishop of Norwich. With 160 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo., ^r. (id. 

Wood (Rev. J. G.). 

Homes without Hands ; a Descrip- 
tion of the Habitation of Animals, 
classed according to the Principle of 
Construction. With 140 Illustrations. 
8vo. , 'js, net. 


Wood (Rev. J. G.) — continued. 

Insects AT Home . a Popular Account 
of British Insects, their Structure, 
Habits and Transformations. With 
700 Illustrations. 8vo., 'js. net. 

Insects Abroad : a Popular Account 
of Foreign Insects, their Structure, 
Habits and Transformations. With 
600 Illustrations. 8vo., ^s, net. 

Bible Animals : a Description of 
every Living Creature mentioned in 
the Scriptures. With 112 Illustra- 
tions. 8vo., 7J. net. 

Petland Revisited. With 33 Illus- 
trations. Cr, 8vo., 3L (id. 

Out of Doors ; a Selection of Origi- 
nal Articles on Practical Natural 
History. With ii Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo., 3J. (id. 

Strange Dw^ellings : a Description 
of the Habitations of Animals, 
abridged from ‘ Homes without 
Hands *. ^Vith 60 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo,, 3J. (id. 

Bird Life of the Bible, 32 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 35. (id. 

Wonderful Nests. 30 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. , 3L (id. 

Homes under the Ground. 28 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 31. (id. 

Wild Animals of the Bible. 29 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3J. (id. 

Domestic Animals of the Bible. 
23 Illustrations, CroAvn 8vo., 31. (d. 

The Branch Builders, 28 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., as, 6 d. 

Social Habitations and Parasitic 
Nests. 18 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., as. 


Works of Reference. 


Longmans’ Gazetteer of the 
World. Edited by George G. Chis- 
holm, M.A., B.Sc. Imp. 8vo,, £a as, 
do til, £2 12s. 6d, half-morocco. 

Maunder (Samuel). 

Biographical Treasury. With Sup- 
plement brought down to 1889. By 
Rev. James Wood. Fcp. 8vo., 6j. 


Maunder (Samnel)—eon/inued, 
Treasury of Geography, Physical, 
Historical, Descriptive, and Political. 
With 7 Maps and 16 Plates. Fcp. 
8vo. , 6s. 

The Treasury of Bible Know- 
ledge. By the Rev. J. Ayre, M.A. 
With 3 Maps, 15 Plates, and 300 
Woodcuts, Fcp. 8vo., 6s, 
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Works of Reference — coniinued. 


Maunder 

Treasury ok FCkowledge and 
Library OF Reference. Fcp. 8vo., 
6j. 

Historical Treasury : Fcp. 8vom 6j. 

Scientific and Literary Treasury. 
Fcp. 8vo., 6 j. 

The Treasury of Botany. Edited 
by J. Lindley, F. R.S., and T, 
Moore, F. L.S. With 274 Wood- 
cuts and 20 Steel Plates. 2 vols. 
Fcp. 8 VO., 12J. 


Ko^et.-THESAURus ofEnglishWords 
AND Phrases.^ Classified and Ar- 
ranged so as to Facilitate the ICxpression 
of Ideasand assist in Litcrar}* Composi- 
tion. ^ By Peter Mark Rogf.t, M.D., 
F.R.S. Recomposed throughout, en- 
larged and improved, partly from the 
Author’s Notes^ and with a full Index, 
by the Author’s Son, Joh.n Lewis 
Roget, Crown 8vo, . lor. 6d, 

Willich.— Popular Tables for gi\ing 
information for ascertaining the value of 
Lifehold, Leasehold, and Church Pro- 
perly, the Public Funds. By 

Charles xM. Willich. Edited by H. 
Bence Jones. Crown 8vo., los, 6d. 


Children’s Books. 


Buckland.— Two Little Runaways, 
Adapted from the French of Louis 
Desnoyers. By James Buckland, 
With no Illustrations by Cecil Aldin. 

Crake (Rev. A. D.). 

Edwy the Fair; or, the First Chro- 
nicleof/Escendune. Crown 8vo..2j.6^/. 
AlfgartheDane; or,lheSecond Chro- 
niclc of .lEscendune. Cr. 8vo., 6d, 

The PvIVAl Heirs: being the Third 
and Last Chronicle of .iEscendune. 
Crown 8vo., ar. 6d. 

The House of Walderne. A Tale 
of the Cloister and the Forest in the 
Days of the Barons' Wars. Crown 
8vo., 2r. 6d, 

Brian Fitz-Count. A Story of Wal- 
lingford Castle and Dorchester Abbey. 
Crown 8vo., 25 . 6d, 

Lang (Andrew)— ‘Edited by. 

The Blue Fairy Book. With 138 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. , 65. 

The Red Fairy Book. With 100 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6j. 

The Green Fairy Book. With 99 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6j, 

The Yellow Fairy’’ Book. With 104 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 65. 

The Pink Fairy Book. With 67 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 65. 

The Blue Poetry Book. With too 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo,, 65. 

The Blue Poetry Book. School 
Edition, without Illustrations, Fcp. 
8vo., 25 , 6d» 


Lang (Andrew)— 

The True Story Book. With 66 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. , 6s, 

The Red True Story Book. With 
100 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 65. 
7 'he Animal Story Book. With 
67 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s, 

The Arabian Nights Entertain- 
ment.s. With Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. , 65. 

Meade (L. T.). 

Daddy^’s Boy. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d, 

Deb and the' Duchess. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. , 35. 6y. 

The Bekeskord Prize. Vv’iih Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. , 35. 6d, 

The House of Surprises. With Illu- 
^lialions. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d, 

Fraeger. (S. Rosamond). 

The Adventures of tih: Three 
Bold Babes : Hector, Honoria ar.^1 
Alisander. A Stot*)’’ in Pictures. With 
24 Coloured Plates and 24 Outline 
Pictures. Oblong 4to., 35. 6d, 

The Further Doings of the Three 
Bold Babes. With 25 Coloured 
Plates and 24 Outline Pictures. Ob- 
long 4to. , 35. 6d, 

Stevenson,— A Child’s Garden of 
Verses. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
fcp. 8 vo. , 55. 

Sullivan.— Here They Are! More 
Stories. Written and Illustrated by 
James F. Sullivan. Crown 8vo., 65. 
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Children’s Books — contmued. 


Upton (Florence K., and Bertha). 

The Adventures of Two Dutch 
Dolls and a ' Golliwogg With 
31 Coloured Plates and numerous 
Illustrations in the Text. Oblong 
4to., 6s. 

The Golliwogg’s Bicycle Club. 
With 31 Coloured Plates and 
numerous Illustrations in the Text. 
Oblong 4to,, 6s. 


Upton (Florence K., and Bertha] 
continued. 

The Vege-Men’s Revenge. With 
Coloured Plates and numerous Ulus 
trations in the Text. Oblong 4to., 6s. 
The Golliwogg at the Sea-Side, 
With Coloured Plates and lUuiu.* 
tions in the Text. Oblong 4to.. 61. 

Wordsworth.—THE Snow Garden, 
and other Fairy Tales for Children. By 
Elizabeth Wordsworth. With 10 
Illustrations by Trevor Haddon. 
Crown 8vo,, ss. 6d. 


Longmans’ Series of Books for Girls. 

Price sj, 6d. each. 


Atelier (The) Du Lys: or an An 
Student in the Reign of Terror. 


By the SAiiE Author. 


Mademoiselle Mori: 
a Tale of Modern 
Rome. 

In the Olden Time: 
a Tale of the 
Peasant War in 
Germany, 


The Younger Sister. 
That Child. 

Under a Cloud. 
Hester’s Venture, 

The Fiddler of Lugau. 
A Child of the Revolu- 
tion. 


Atherstone Priory. By L. N. Comyn. 
The Story of a Spring Morning, &c. 
By Mrs. MoLESWORTH. Illustrated. 

The Palace in the Garden. By 
Mrs. Molesworth. Illustrated. 
Neighbours. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
The Third Miss St. Quentin. By 
Mrs. Molesworth. 


Very Young; and Quite Another 
Story. Two Stories. By Jean Inge- 
low. 

Can this be Love ? By Louisa Parr. 

Keith Deramore. By the Author of 
* Miss Molly *. 

Sidney. By Margaret Deland. 

An Arranged Marriage. By Doro- 
thea Gerard. 

Last Words to Girls on Life at 
School and After School. By 
Maria Grey. 


Stray Thoughts for Girls. By 
Lucy H. M. Soulsby, Head Mistress 
of Oxford High School. r6mo., is. 6d. 
net. 


The Silver Library. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 

Arnold^s (Sir Edwin) Seas and Lands. 

With 71 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
Bagehot’s (W.) Biographical Studies. ; 
3s. 6d. 

BagehoPs(W.) Economic Studies, 3s. 6d. 
BagehoPs (W,) Literary Studies. With 
Portrait. 3 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
Baker’s (Sir S, W,) Eight Years in 
Ceylon, With 6 Illustrations. 3^. 6d. 
Baker’s (Sir S. W.) Rifle and Hound in 
Ceylon. With 6 illustrations. 3^. 6d. 
Barlng-Gould’s(Rdv. S.) Curious Myths 
of the Middle Ages. 35. 6d. 
Baring-Gould’s (Rev. S.) Origin and 
Development of Religious Belief, 
vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


6d. EACH Volume. 

Becker’s (W. A.) Gallus: or, Roman 
Scenes in the Time of Augustus. With 
26 Illustrations. 3s, 6d. 

Becker’s (W. A.) Charicles ; or, Illustra- 
tions of the Private Life of the Ancient 
Greeks. With 26 Illustrations. 3 j.6^. 

Bent’s (J. T.) The Ruined Cities of Ma- 
shonaland. With 117 Illustrations. 
3s. 6d. 

Brassey’s (Lady) A Voyage In the* Sun- 
beam’. With 66 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Clodd’s (E.) Story of Creation ; a Plain 
Account of Evolution. Witli 77 Illus- 
trations. 3s. 6d. 
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The Silver Library— 


Conyboaro (Rev. W. J.) and Howson’s 
(Very Rev. J. S.) Life and EpiBtles of 
St. Paul. With46IlhiBlraiions. 3^.6^/. 
Dougairs(MBcggars All; aNovel. 3^.6^/. 
Doyle’s (A. Conan) HIcah GlarKo : a Tale 
of Monmouth's Rebellion. With 10 
Illustrations. 3^. 6r/. 

Doyle’s (A. 'Conan) The Captain of the 
Polestar, and other Talcs, ^s. 6d, 

Doyle’s (A. Conan) The Refagees : A 
Tale of the Huguenots. With 25 
Illustrations, 35. 6d, 

Doyle’s (A. Conan) The Stark Mnnro 
Letters, 31. 6L 

Fronde’s (J. A.) The History of England, 
from the Fall of Wolscy to the Defeat 
of the Spanish Armada. 12 vols. 
3j. 6d. each. 

Fronde’s (J, A.) The English In Ireland. 

3 vols. lor, 6L 

Fronde’s (J. A.) The Divorce of Catherine 
of Aragon. 3^. 6d. 

Fronde’s (J. A.) The Spanish Story of 
the Arm ad a, and other Essays. 35. 6d, 
Fronde’s (J. A.) Short Studies on Groat 
Subjects. 4 vols. 3^. 6d. each, 
Fronde’s (J. A.) The Council of Trent. 
35. 6d. 

Fronde’s (J. A.) Thomas Carlyle: a| 
History of his Life. 

1795-^835- 2 vols. 7s, 1 

1834-1881. 2 vols. 7S. I 

Fronde’s ( J. A.) Ccesar ; a Sketch. 31. 6d. * 
Fronde’s (J. A.) Oceana ; or, England | 
and her Colonies. With 9 Illustra- 1 
tions.' 3^. 6d. 

Fronde’s (J.A.) The Two Chiefs of Dun- ^ 
boy : an Irish Romance of the Last , 
Century. 3s. 6n\ \ 

Gleig’s (Rev. G. R.) Life of the Duke of ' 
Wellington. With Portrait. 3J. 6d. 
Gro vine’s (C. C. F.) Journal of the 
Reigns of King George IV., King 
William lY., and Queen Victoria. 

8 vols, 3J. 6d. each. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) She : A History of 
Adventure. 32 Illustrations. 3J. 6d. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Allan Quatermain. 

With 20 illustrations, 3^. 6a\ 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Colonel Quaritch, 
V.C. : a Tale of Country Life. 3J. 6d. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Cleopatra. With 29 
Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. K.) Eric Brighteyes. 

With 51 Illustrations. 3^. 6L 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Beatrice- 3J. 6rf. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Allan’s Wife. With 
34 Illustrations. 3J. 6d. 


Haggard’s (H. R.) Heart of the World. 

With 15 lilu.strations. 3^, 6^/. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Montezuma’s Daugh- 
ter. With 25 Illustrations. 35. 6ci. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) The Witch’s Head. 

M’ilh 16 Illustrations. 31. 6d. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Mr. Mecson’E Will. 

With 16 Illustrations. 31. 6:/. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Nada the Lily. With 
23 Illustrations. ’ 31. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Dawn. With 16 Illus- 
trations. 31. 6 d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) The People of the Hist. 

With 16 Illustrations. 31. 6^f. 
Haggard’s {H. R.) Joan Haste. With 
20 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Haggard (H. R.) and Lang’s (A.) The 
V/orld's Desire, With 27 Ulus. 31. 6^/. 
Harto’s (Bret) In the Carqninez Y/oods, 
and other Stories. 3J. 6d, 

Helmholtz’s (Hermann Yon)PopularLcc- 

tures on Scientific Subjects. With 68 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
Hornnng’s (E. W.)Tho Unbidden Guest. 
3s. 6d. 

Howitt’s (W.) Ylsltn to Remarkable 
Places. With Bolilustralions. 3^. 6d. 
Jofrorics’(R.)The Story of Hy Heart : My 
Autobiography. With Portrait. 3s. 6d, 
Jefferies’ (R.j Field and Hedgerow, 
With Portrait, 3s. 6d. 

JefTerics’ (R.) Red Deer. 17 Ulus. 3s. 6d. 
Jofrcries’ (R.) Wood Magic: a Fable. 
3J. 6d. 

Jeircrios’ (R.) The Tollers of the Field. 
With Portrait from the Rust in Salis- 
bury Cathedral. 3^. C>d. 

Kaye (Sir J.) and Halleson’s (Colonel) 
History of the Indian Mutiny of 
185.7-8. 6 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
Knight’E{E.F.)ThcCruIsoc:the|AlGrtc’; 
the Nnrrative of a Search for Treasure 
on the Desert Island of 'Innidad, 
With 2 Maps and 23 Illustrations. 
3s. 6d, 

Knight’s (E. F.) Where Three Empires 
Meet : a Narrative of Recent Travel in 
Kashmir, Western Tibet, Baliistan, 
Gilgit. With a Map and 54 Illustra- 
tions. 35. 6d 

Knight’s (E. F.) The ^Falcon’ on the 
Baltic. With Map and ii Illustra- 
tions. 3J. 6d. 

KcQStlin’s (J.) Life of Luther. With 62 
Illustrations, &c. 3J. 6d. 

Lang’s (A.) Angling Sketches. 20 Illus- 
trations. 3s, 6d, 

Lang’s (A.) A Monk of Fife. With 13 
Illustrations. 3J. 6d, 
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The Silver Library — co?itintied. 


Lang’s (A,) Custom and Myth : Studies 
of Early Usage and Belief. 3s, 6d. 

Lang’s (Andrew) Coch Lane and 
Common-Sense. With a New Pre- 
face. 3^. 6 d, 

Lees(J. A.) and Clutterbuch’s (W.J.)B.C. 
1887 , A Ramble in British Columbia, 
With Maps and 75 Illustrations. 3J, 6d, 

Macaulay’s (Lord) Essays and Lays of 
Ancient Rome. With Portrait and 
Illustration, 31. 6d. 

Macleod’s (H. D.) Elements of Bank- 
ing. 3s. 6d. i 

Marbot’s (Baron de) Memoirs. Trans- , 
lated. 2 vols. ys. 

Marshman’s (J. C.) Memoirs of Sir Henry 
HaYelock, 3s, 6d, 

Her! vale’s (Dean) History of the Romans 
under the Empire. 8 vols. 3^. 6d, ea. 

Merriraan’s (H. S.) Flotsam : a Story of 
the Indian Mutiny. 3^. 6d. 

Mill’s (J. 3 .) Political Economy. 3^. 6d. 

Mill’s (J. S.) System of Logic. 3J. 6d. 

Milner’s (Geo.) Country Pleasures ; the 
Chronicle of a Year chiefly in a garden. 
3r. 6d, 

Hanson’s (F,) The First Crossing of 
Greenland. With Illustrations and 
a Map. 3s. 6d. 

Phlllipps-Wolley’s (C.) Snap : a Legend 
of the Lone Mountain. With 13 
Illustrations. 3^. 6rf. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) The Moon. 3^. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) The Orbs Around Us. 
3J. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) The Expanse of Heaven. 
3^. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Other Worlds than 
Ours. 3s, 6d, 


Proctor’s (R, A.) Our Place among Infl- 
nlties ; a Series of Essays contrasting 
our Little Abode in Space and Time 
with the Infinities around us. Crown 
8 VO., 3 s. 6 d. 

Proctor’s (R, A.) Other Suns than 
Ours. 3s. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R, A.) Rough Ways made 
Smooth. 3s. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Pleasant Ways in 
Scicnco. 3s. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R, A,) Myths and Marvels 
of Astronomy. 3s. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Light Science for 
Leisure Hours. First Series. 3s, 6d, 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Nature Studies. 3s. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Leisure Readings, By 
R. A. Proctor, Edward Clodd, 
Andrew Wilson, Thomas Foster, 
and A. C. Ranyard. With Illustra- 
tions. 3^. 6d. 

Rossetti’s (Maria F.) A Shadow of Dante. 

3J. 6 d. 

Smith’s (R.Bosworth) Carthage and the 
Carthaginians. With Maps, Plans, 
&c. 3J. 6d, 

Stanley’s (Bishop) Familiar History of 
Birds. With 160 Illustrations. 3s. 6d, 

Stevenson’s (E, L.) The Strange Case of 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde; with other 
Fables. 3s. 6d. 

Stevenson (R. L.) and Osbourne’s (LI.) 
The Wrong Box. 3s. 6d. 

Stevenson (Robt, Louis) and Stevenson’s 
(Fanny van deGrift)MoreHew Arabian 
Nights. — The Dynamiter. 3^. 6d. 

Weyman’s (Stanley J.) The House of 
the Wolf : a Romance. 3s. 6d. 

Wood’s (Rev. J. G.) Petland Revisited. 
With 33 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Wood’s (Rev. J. G.) Strange Dwellings, 
With 60 Illustrations. 35“. 6d. 

Wood’s (Rev. J. G.) Out of Doors. With 
II Illustrations. 3s, 6d. 


Cookery, Domestic 

Acton.— Modern Cookery. By Eliza 
Acton. With 150 Woodcuts. Fcp. 
8vo., 4J-. 6d. 

Bull (Thomas, M.D,). 

Hints to Mothers on the Manage- 
ment OF THEIR Health during 
THE Period of Pregnancy. Fcp. 
8vo., ij. 6d, 

The Maternal Management of 
Children in Health and Disease. 
Fcp. 8vo., IS. 6d. 


Management, &c. 

De Sails (Mrs.). 

Cakes and Confections a la Mode. 
Fcp. 8vo., ij. 6d. 

Dogs: a Manual for Amateurs. Fcp. 
8vo., IS. 6d. 

Dressed Game and Poultry a la 
Mode. Fcp. 8vo., is. 6d. 

Dressed Vegetables a la Mode. 
Fcp. 8vo,, II. 6d. 
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Cookery, Domestic Management, &:c.—co/!/i/iue(i. 


De Salis (Mrs.) — coitiifmed . 

Drinks X la Mode. Fcp. 8vo., js . 6d , 
Entri^es X LA Mode. Fcp. 8vo. , u. 6 d . 
Floral Decorations. Fcp. 8vo. , 15.6.^. 

Gardening a la Mode. Fcp. 8vo. 
Part I, Vegetables, is . 6 d . 

Part II. Fruits, xr. bd . 

National Viands X la Mode. Fcp. ' 
8vo. , ij. 6 d , 

New-laid Eggs. Fcp. 8vo., ts. 6 d . 1 

Oysters X la Mode. Fcp. 8vo. , is . 6 d . I 

Puddings and Pastry a la Mode. 
Fcp. Svo., IS , 6 d , 

Savouries X LA Mode, Fcp. 8vo.,ij. 6 d , 

Soups and Dressed Fish X la Mode. 
Fcp. 8 VO., IS , 6 d . 

Sweets and Supper Dishes X la 
Mode, Fcp. 8vo., is . 6d , 


De Salis (Mrs.) — cnnihiurd . 

Tempting Dishes tor .Small In- 
CO.MES. Fcp. 8vo., IS . 6d . 

Wrinkles and Notions for Evi:ry 
Household. Cr. 8vo., is . 6d . 

Lear,— Maigre Cookery. By H. L, 
Sidney Lear. i6mo., ax. 

Poole.— Cookery for the Diaretic. 
By W. H. and Mrs. Poole. With 
Preface by Dr. Pa'SW. Fcp. 8vo., ax. 6d . 

Walker (Jane H.). 

A Book for Every Wo.man. 

Pan I. The Manageim-nt of Children 
in Health and out of Health. Cr. 
8vo., 2j. 6d . 

Part II, V/oman in Health and out 
of Health. Crown 8vo, ns , 6d , 

A Handbook for Mothers: being 
Simple Hints to AVomcn on the 
Manas^ement of their Health during 
Piegnancyand Confinement, togethei 
with Plain Directions as to the Care 
of Infants, Cr. 8vo., ex. 6d , 


Miscellaneous and Critical Works. 


Allingham.— Varieties in Prose. 
By William Allingham. 3 vols. Cr. 
8vo, i8x. (Vols. I and 2, Rambles, by 
Patricius Walker. Vol. 3, Irish 
Sketches, etc.) 


Armstrong*.— Kss ays and Sketches. 
By EdmundJ.Armstrong. Fcp.8vo.,5x. 

Bageliot.— Literary Studies. By 
Walter Bagehot. With Portrait. 
3 vols. Crown 8vo., 31. 6d , each, 

Baring-Gould.— Ctoious Myths of 
THE Middle Ages. By Rev. S. 
Baring-Gould. CrowTi 8vo., 3X. 6d , 

Baynes.— Shakespeare Studies, and 
Other Essays. By the late Thomas 
Spencer Baynes, LL. B. , LL. D. 
With a Biographical Preface by ProL 
Lewis Campbell. Crown 8vo. , 7s , 6d , 


Boyd (A. K. H.) (‘A.K.H.B/). 

Avd set' MlSCELLANnoUS TIJEOLO- 
GICAL WORKS p . 32 . 

Autumn Holidays of a Country 

Parson. Crown 8vo., 31. 6d . 

CoMiioNPLACE Philosopher. Crown 
8vo., 31, 6d , 

Critical Essays of a Cou^tjiy 

Parson. Crown 8vo.. 31, bi ,. 

East Coast Days and Micmories. 
Crown 8vo., 3X. 6d . 

Landscapes, Churches and Mora- 
lities. Crown 8vo. , 3J. 6d , 

Leisure Hours in Town. Crown 
8vo., 3x. bd , 

LessonsofMiddleAge. Cr.8vo.,3x.6rf'. 
Our Little Life. Two Series. Cr. 
8 VO. , 3x. 6d , each. 

Our HomelyComedy : and Tragedy. 
Crown 8vo., 3X. 6d . 

Recreations of a Country Parson. 
Three Series. Cr. 8vo., 3X. 6d , each. 
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Miscellaneous and Critical continued. 


Butler (Samuel). 

Erevvhon. Cr. 8vo., 5J. 

The Fair Haven. A Work in Defence 
of the Miraculous Element in our 
Lord’s Ministry. Cr. 8vo. , 7J. (id. 
Life and Habit, An Essay after a 
Completer View of Evolution. Cr. 
8vo., 7^. (id. 

Evolution, Old and New. Cr. 8 vo., 

loj. (id. 

Alps and Sanctuaries of Piedmont 
AND Canton Ticino. Illustrated. 
Pott 4to., xos.^d. 

Luck, or Cunning, as the Main 
Means of Organic Modification ? 
Cr. 8vo., 7^. (id. 

Ex VoTO. An Account of the Sacro 
Monte or New Jerusalem at Varallo- 
Sesia. Crown 8vo., loj. (d. 

CHARITIES REGISTER, THE AN- 
NUAL, AND DIGEST. Volume 
for 1898 : being a Classified Register 
of Charities in or available in the Metro- 
polis. With an Introduction by C, S, 
Loch, Secretary to the Council of the , 
Charity Organisation Society, London. 
8vo., 4s. 

Clougb-.—A Study of Mary Woll- 
stonecraft, and the Rights of 
Women. By Emma Rauschenbusch- 
Clough, Ph.D. 8vo., ys. 6d. 

Dreyfus. — Lectures on French 
Literature. Delivered in Melbourne 
by Irma Dreyfus. With Portrait of 
the Author, Large crown 8vo., i2.f. 6d. 

Evans.— T he Ancient Stone Imple- 
ments, Weapons, and Ornaments 
of Great Britain. By Sir John 
Evans, K.C.B., D.C.L., LL.D. , 

F.R.S. , etc. With 537 Illustrations. 
Medium 8vo., 28.?. 

Q-wilt.— A n Encyclopa!:dia of Archi- 
tecture. By Joseph Gwilt, F S.A. 
Illustrated with more than 1100 Engrav- 
ings on Wood. Revised (1888), with 
Alterations and Considerable Additions 
by Wyatt Papworth. 8vo., £2. 12s. 6d. 

Hamlin.— A Text-Book of the His- 
tory of Architecture. By A. D. F. 
Hamlin, A.M. With 229 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., ys. 6d. 

Haweis. — Music and Mor ai^. By the 
Rev. H. R. Haweis. With Portrait of 
the Author, and numerous Illustrations, 
Facsimiles and Diagrams. Cr. 8 vo.,7J. 6d. 


Hime. — Stray Military Papers. 
By Lieut. -Colonel H. W. L. Hime (late 
Royal Artillery). 8vo. , ys. 6d. 
Contents, — Infantry Fire Formations— 
On Marking at Rifle Matches — The Progress 
of Field Artillery — The Reconnoitering Duties 
of Cavalry. 

Indian Ideals (No. i). 

Narada Sutra: an Inquiry into 
Love (Bhakti-Jijnas^). Translated 
from the Sanskrit, with an Indepen- 
dent Commentary, by E. T. Sturdy. 
Crown 8 vo., 2J. 6d. net. 

Jefferies (Richard). 

Field and Hedgerow, With Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo. , 3L 6d, 

The Story of My Heart : my Auto- 
biography. With Portrait and New 
Prelace by C. J. Longman. Crown 
8 vo, , 3J. 6d, 

Red Deer. With 17 Illustrations by J. 
Charlton and H. Tunaly. Crown 
8vo., $s. 6d. 

The Toilers of the Field. With 
Portrait from the Bust in Salisbury 
Cathedral. Crown 8vo. , 3^. 6d. 
Wood Magic : a Fable. With Frontis- 
piece and Vignette by E. V. B. Cr. 
8vo., 35. 6d. 

Johnson. — ^The Patentee’s Manual: 
a Treatise on the Law and Practice of 
Letters Patent. By J. & J. H. John- 
son, Patent Agents, &c, 8vo., loj. 6d. 

Joyce. — The Origin and History of 
Irish Names of Places. By P. W. 
Joyce, LL.D. Seventh Edition. 2 
vols. Crown 8vo. , 5L each. 

Lang (Andrew). 

Modern Mythology. 8vo., gs. 
Letters to Dead Authors. Fcp. 
8vo. , 2S. 6d. net. 

Books and Bookmen. With 2 
Coloured Plates and 17 Illustrations. 
Fcp. 8vo., 2 s. 6d. net. 

Old Friends. Fcp. 8vo., 2 s. 6d. net. 
Letters on Literature. Fcp. 8vo., 
2 s. (id. net. 

Cock Lane and Common-Sense. 
Crown 8vo. , 31. (id. 

The Book of Dreams and Ghosts. 
Crown 8 VO., 6s. 

Essays in Liti'le. With Portrait of 
the Author. Crown 8vo. , 2 s. 6d. 
Maefarren. — Lectures on Harmony, 
By Sir G. A. MacfARREN. 8vo., 12 s, 
Madden.— The Diary of Master 
William Silence : a Study of Shake- 
speare and Elizabethan Sport. By the 
Right Hon. D. H. Madden. 8vo., i6j. 
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Miscellaneous and Critical Works — mifhwed. 


Max Miiller {F.}. 

India : What can it Teach us ? Cr. 
8vo. , 3A 6 d . 

Chips from a German Workshop. 
Vol. I. Recent Essays and Addresses. 
Cr. 8 vOm 

Vol. IL Biographical Essays. Cr. 
8vo.. 5r. 

Vol. III. Essays on Language and 
Literature. Cr Bvo.. 5^. 

Vol. IV. Essays on Myiholog}* and 
Folk Lore. Crown 8vo.. 5^. 
CONTRIPUTION.S TO THE SCIENCE OF 
Mythoi.OGV. 2 vols. 8 VO., 32.r. 

Miliier. — Country Pleasures: the 
Chronicle of a Year chiefly in a Garden. 
By George Milner. Cr. 8vo.. 3^. (>d. 

Morris (Wiltham). 

Signs of Change. Post 8vo.t 4J. 6^/- 
Hopes and Fears for Art, Cr. 8vo. , 
4 ^. 6d. 

An Address Delivered at the Dis- 
tribution OF Prizes to Students 
OF THE Birmingham Municipal 
School of Art, 2ist Feuruarv, 
1894. 8vo., 25. Ai/. net. 

Orchard. — The astronomy of 
’ Milton’s Paradise Lost \ By T. 
N. Orchard, 13 Illustrations. 8vo., 
6j. net. 

Poore(Gp;oRGEViviAN,M.D.,F.R.C.P,). 
Essays OM Rural Hygiene, With 13 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo , 65. 6;/. 
The Dwell i no PI ouse. With 36 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 

Proctor. — Strength : How to get 
Strong and keep Strong, with Chapters 
on Rowing and Swimming, Fat, Age, 
and the Waist. By R. A. Proctor. 
With 9 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, 25. 


PROGKilSS IN WOMEN’S EDUCA- 
TION IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
Being the Report of the Education See. 
lion, ^^clorian Era E:-.hibition, 1897^ 
Edited hv the COUNTESS OF Warwick] 
W'ilh 10 illustrations. Crown Svo., 6.r^ 

Richmond. — Boviioon ; a Pica for 
Continuity in Education. By Ennis 
Richmond. Crown 8vo., 25. hd . 
Rossetti.— Shadow of Dante : be- 
ing an Essay towards studying Himself, 
hib W’orld, and his Pilgrimage. By 
Maria Francesca Rossetti Croum 
8vo., 3L 6 d . 

SolovyolF.— A Modern Priestess of 
Isis (Madame Blav \TrKV). Abridged 
and Translated on B(‘hair of the Society 
for Psychical Research from the Russian 
ofVSEVoLODSERGVr.EVICnSOLOVYOFF. 
By W A lt I. k Li-: af , Li tt . D, Cr. 8 vo. , 6 j. 

Soulsby (Lucy H. M.). 

Stray Thoughts on Reading. Sn 
8vo. , 2L 6.4 net. 

Stray Thoughts for Girls. i6m} 
ij. bd. net. 

Stray Thoughts for Mothers Atj 
, Teachers. Fcp. 8vo., 25. 6 d . neti 
; Stray Thoughts for Invalid) 
i6mo. , 25. net. 

* Stevens.— On the Stowage of Ship’ 
AND their Cargoes. With Inform?, 
tion regarding Freights, Charter-Parties, 
&c. By Robert White Stevens. 

8V0., 215. 

Turner and Sutherland. — The 
Development of Au.stralian Liter- 
I ATURE By Henry Gylfs 1'urner 
; and Alexander Sutherland. With 
1 *5 Portraits and an Illusl. C r, 8vo., 5?. 
White.— An Dxami.vation of the 
, Charge of Apostasy against 
, Wordsworth. By Wiru iam Hale 
White. Crown 8v6, , 35. 6 d . 


Miscellaneous Theological Works. 

For Church of England and Roman Catholic Works see Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s 

Special Catalos>ues. 


Balfour.— T he Foundations of Be- 
lief : being Notes Introductory to the 
Study of Theology. By the Right Hon, 
AtthurJ. Balfour, M.P. 8vo.,i25. 6d. 

Bird (Robert). 

A Child’s Religion. Crown 8vo., 25. 
Joseph the Dreamer. Cr, 8vo., 55. 


^ir d ( R O BER T ) — cant in ued. 

Jesus, The Carpenter of Nazareth. 

Twelfth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5?. 

To be had also in Two ParLs, price 
25. each. 

Part. I.— Galilee and the Lake of 
Gennesauet. 

PartlL— J erusai-em and the Per/ea, 
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Miscellaneous Theological Works — continued. 


Boyd (A. K. H.) (‘ A.K.H.B.O. 


IMartiiieaii {]KW£K\'--coniinued, 


Occasional and Immemorial Days : 
Discourses, Crown 8vo. , js . 6d , 

Counsel and Comfort from a City 
Pulpit. Crown Svo., 31. 6d. 

Sunday Aftf.rnoons in the Parish 
Church of a Scottish University 
City. Crown 8vo,, 3^. 6d . 

Changed Aspects of Unchanged 
Truths. Crown 8vo., 3J. ed . 

Graver Thoughts of a Country 
Parson. Three Series. Crown 8vo., 
3L 6d , each. 

Present Day Thoughts. Crown 8vo. , 
3x. 6d , 

Seaside Musings. Cr. 8vo. , 3J. 6d , 

To Meet the Day’ through the 
Christian Year ; being a Text of Scrip- 
ture, with an Original Meditation and 
a Short Selection in Verse for Every 
Day, Crown 8vo., 4J. 6d , 

GiTbson.— The Abbe de Lamennais 
and the Liberal Catholic Move- 
ment IN France. By the Hon. W. 
Gibson. With Portrait. Zvo'„izs,6d, 

Kaliscli (M. M.. Ph.D.). 

Bible Studies. Part 1 . Prophecies 
of Balaam. 8vo., ioj. 6d , Part II, 
The Book of Jonah. 8vo., lor. 6d . 
Commentary ON the Old Testament: 
with a new Translation. Vol. I. 
Genesis. 8vo., i8j. Or adapted for the 
General Reader, rar. Vol, II. Exodus. 
iSL Or adapted for the General 
Reader, izs. \'ol. III. Leviticus, Part 

I. 15^. Or adapted for the General 
Reader. 8 j. Vol. IV. Leviticus, Part 

II. 15J. Or adapted for the General 
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